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PREFACE. 



Jn early life, during my course of education, much time was spent ia 
learning what t have never had occasion to apply to any purfJose what- 
ever, and a great part of which has long since been forgotten ; but I neg- 
lected to leaqi many things which I have had occasion to use all my life. 
A great deal of time and labor was employed, and for the most part 
. wasted, in general reading, or reading and study without a specific object. 
It was not till I commenced the study of law, that I discovered the mis- 
take* i then changed my course of study, and instead of reading to 
learn general facts and principles, many of which could not be retained 
in the memory, I directed my- attention to particular questions or points, 
each^ separately, and thus ^as able to become iully possessed of each 
subject, and to recollect both facts and principles. 

A miJstake like this is probably not uncommon. It often oecurs in 

' sehools in which children are directed to learn definitions, or general 

principles, without any application, of them to particular objects or cases. 

These, of coarse, make little impression on the mind, and many of them 

are soon forgotten. 

In my coui^e oi^ reading, like other young. men, I confided in' the 
statements and opinions of authors, without investigating the subjects 
treated, and in many cases, embraced opinions and thec^ies which expe- 
rience, obsefv;ation, and later researctfes, have scattered to the winds. 

After arriving /it the period of middle life, I betook myself to a close 
investigation of one branch of literature, and soon discovered that my 
confidence in authors had often been misplaced. This obliged me to re- 
trace my steps for the purpose of correcting the errors which had been 
imbibed. I then found I had begun to publish my opinions prematurely ; 
a circumstance which is now regretted. Possibly this example may op- 
erate as a caution to young men, ambitious of authorship, not to hazard 
the publication of their opinions,-till time, long study, observation, and 
experience, have matured their judgment. 

_ In the department of literature which has occupied* the latter part of 
my life, I find that books, Written by superficial authors, have fastened 
upon the minds of our citizens, errors which it is difficult to eradicate. 
lliese errors are continually republished by compilers of books for 
schools, who receive them, as I once did, upon the authority of former 
writers, without investigation. 

This little volume of misceHaneous contents has, for its ^bject, prac- 
Heat utility. The former part of it is adapted to enlai^e the views of 
yonng persons of both sexes, respecting the character and works of the 
Creator, and lead their minds to cultivate habits of reverence for his 
laws, of gratitude & his beneficence, of obedience to his commands, 
and of confidence in his promises. 
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Tlie remaining articles are designed to tea;ch what all persons *of a 
liberal education ought to know ; and most of which other persons .will 
find it useful to learn... Females may be left without a father, a hus- 
band, or other protector, and should ha^e some knowledge of their legal 
rights, which may assist them in protecting themselves. "Eyerj minor, 
and every' apprentice, should know his rights and his duties ; and every 
citizen should know what the laws, enjoin upon him, in his relation to 

%is fellow citizens. 

The chapters on Logic and Rhetoric, are brief, but they probaUy eon- 
tain all the rules a'hd principles reqtured for the instruction of youth In 
general. More extensive details may be necessary for professiopal men. 
It is believed to be a great mistake to press and overload the minds of 
youth, with too many studies, or with minute particulars, in sciences 

-which have a very remote relation to their social duties, with, little or no 
bearing on~theif future employments, and which are soon forgotten. 

Practical truths in religion, in morals, and in all civil and social con- 
cerns, ought to be among the first and most prominent objects of in- 
struction. Without a competent knowledge of. legal and social rights 
and duties, persons are often liable to suffer in* property or reputation, 
by neglect or mistakes. Without religious and moral principles deeply 
impressed on the mind, and.controHlng the whole conduct, science and 
literature will not make men what the laws of God require them to be ; 
and without both kiivds of knowledge, citizens can not enjoy the bless- 
ings which they seek, and which iEi strict conformity to rules of duty will 
enable them to obtain. 

. N. W. 
NJtw Haven, ^prU, 1^9. • 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

■ ^ 

« 

The solar system consists of the sun, and of the planet 
which revolve around it at different distances. The wor 
pfanttt signifies a wandering star, and this name is given t 
■ the moving orbs of the solar system, because of their revok 
tion about the sun, and to distinguish them from the fixe 
stars. . ♦ 

The sun, the most beautiful of the heavenly bodies whic! 
are ever presented to our view, is situated in or near the ceu 
Aex of the system,, and diffuses light and heat to^all the planeU 

The sun is an immense body ; its diameter being eigl 
hundred and ninety thousand miles. Its figure is spherica 
and a dircle is the most beautiful figure in creation. 

The planets are vast orbs, which move round the sun in 
, path whichis nearly circular, but somewhat elliptical, calle 
an orbit. • ^ 

The principal planets are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Man 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus^. 

M^rcmy, the planet nearest to the sun, is named from 
heathen deity. Its distance from the sun is nearly thirt} 
seven millions of tpiles ; its diameter is three thousand an 
two hniidted mil^s ; and its* revolution around the sun is cone 
pleted in about eighty*eight of our days. 

Venus, so called from the heathen goddess of that name 
aad pr€»bab]y on account of its brighlness, is distant from th 
fitin sixty-eight millions of miles. Its diameter is about ««^ 
thdHsaiid and seren hundred mi\e«, an^ Vx t^'t^^^^ vx^xs^^"^ 
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suti in about seven months and a halil When this splendid 
planet rises before, the sun, it is called the monfing star ; 
when it sets after the sun, it is called the evening stav^ 

The earth is nearly eight thousand miles in diameter, and 
its circumference more than twenty-four thousand miles. Its 
distance fjrom the sun is ninety-five 'millions of miles, or 
something more, and its revolution round the sun, whieli 
makes the year, is completed, in three hundred adQ sixty-five 
days, and a few minutes less than six hours. 

Mars is smaller than the earth, but %iore distant from the 
sun. It is named from Mars, the heathen god of war, proba- 
bly on account of its color, or fiery appearance. The diame- 
ter of Mars is four thousand and two hundred miles ; its dis- 
tance from the sun, one hundred forty-four millions of miles, 
and its revolution, one year and three hundred and twenty-one 
days. 

Jupiter, the largest of the planets, and so called from the 
heathen deity of that name, has a dian^ter of ninety-four 
thousand miles. Its distance from the sun is calculated to be 
nearly four hundred and -ninety-five millions of miles^ and its 
revolution is completed in a little less than twelve years. 

Saturn, so named from the heathen Saturn, has a diameter 
of seventy-nine thousand miles. Its distance frpQi the sun 
is nearly nine hundred, millions of miles,t and its revolutiofi 
round the Sun requires twenty* nine years and a hundred imd 
sixty-seven days. 

Uranus, called also Herschel, is nearly thirty-five thousand 

miles in diameter : its distance from the sun is one thousand 

eight hundred and twenty millions of miles ; and its revolution 

round the sun is performed in about eighty-three years and « 

P half. • • 

There are four smaller planets belonging to the systeni, 
called Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, the names of heathen 
deities. These are between Mars and Jupiter, and their orbits 
are somewhat lests regular than those of the other planets. 
These small planecs are called Asteroids. The planets are all 
nearly globular, and all revolve on their axei. Their orbits 
are all nearly in the same plane. 

Some of the larger planets have Satellites^ or attending orbs, 
which reVolve about them. Of these, Jupiter has ibur, Saturn 
seven, Vranus six, and this globe one ; which is called the 
-«%%?/?. Saturn is also surrounded by two \uiEatio\)A ivci^%. - 
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The rnbon revolves about tbe earth^in about twenty-nine 
days, .its diameter is two thousand ohe hundred and* eighty - 
miles, and its mean distance from the earth about two hundred 
and forty-four thousand miles. Its revolution in twenty-nine 
days is called a lunatiojii or lunar month. , 

When the moon in its orbit passes the sun, it is said to 
change, and when it is near its conjunction with the sun, w6 
can see only a part of its illuminated surface, so that it ap- 
pears like a crescent of light. When- the moon ia seen on 
the side of the earth opposite io the sun, we see its whole 
face illuminated, and it is then called i\ie full mom- 

The light of the moon is a reflection of the light which it 
receives from the sun. This is a pale light without heat, but 
it serves to make our nights very pleasant. 

When the moon comes directly between the sun and the 
earth, it intercepts the light, and hides the body of the flun : 
and this interception of light is called ah eclipse. When the 
earth is directly between the sun and the moon, the shadow of 
the earth is cast upon the moon, and this eclipses the moon. 
The, circular form of this shadow upon the moon, is a decisive 
proof that the earth is globular. 

As the orbits of the planets are hot exactly circular, but 
somewhat elliptical, these orbs approach nearer to the sun at 
some times than at others. The point of nearest approach of 
the orbit to the sun, is called- the -perihelion ; the point most 
distant, the aphelion. The point of nearest approach of the 
moon to the earth, is called its jpcn^ee ; the point most distant, 
its apogee. 

Comets are luminous bodies which come from remote re- 
gions of space, pass roimd the sun, and then depart to un- 
known distances. They are attended by a luminous atmos-' 
phere, or light, or with a train of pale light. The writer saw 
one in his youth, whose train extended from the horizon near- 
ly, to the 'meridian. This train proceetled from the body of 
the comet, apd became t)roader as it Receded from it, in a 
direction opposite to the sun.* 

With the help of a telescope, stars may be seen through the 
body of some comets, which proves that such are not solid 
bodies. . The path or trajectory of coqiets is extremely ellip- 
tical, and it has been found to be' very difiicUlt to a5icet<a.vcL 
their revoliltions. 
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Tkf leTdtttioil of the f vth on. itt uds <mc« in twenty^fenr 
hours, 'constitutes our day and night* In eacli revolution, the 
whole surface of the oarth is presented to the sun. The 
shade of the earth constitutes night, 

> The imaginary line^on which a planet revolves, is called 
its axis, which of Course is a line passing through its center. 
The points in the l^eavens directly vertical, or over the ends of 
the axis bf the earth, are called the poles^ and the stars in 
^those points, are ct^lled poU-starSt or the poleSi The diurnal 
revolution of the earth i§ so uniform and exact, that it never 
varies a second of time in twenty-ibur hours. 

The, axis of the earth is inclined to tlie plane of the eclip- 
tic, or apparent path of the sun, making an angle of t^irenty- 
three degrees and a half. By this means, one part of the 
earth receives the rays of the sun more directly in one part 
of the year than in the other. The more direct rays pro- 
duce most heat, and make the summer ; the more oblique rays 
produce less heat, and make the winter. The earth is some: 
what nearer to the sun in the winter than in the summer. 

A great circle ia divided into three hundred and. sixty de- 
grees, a quarter of which, or quadrant, is ninety degrees. 
E'very degree is divided into sixty, minutes, and each minute 
into sixty secpnds. 

The broad circle m the heavens, containing the twelve 
signs, or constellations, is called the zodiac, from a, Greek 
word signifying an animal ; as the constellations are mostly 
represented by the figures of animals. The zodiac is twelve 
degrees in breadth ; and within this circle are the orbits of 
tjie planets. Each sign contains thirty^ degrees. 

The ecliptie^ Is a . line passing through the center of the 
zodiac, making the apparent path of the sun. This path is 
apparent only^ for it 19 made by the earth. This line crosses^ 
the equator, and extends twenty-thr^e degrees and a half 
^m it, north and soetl^. * 

' The eqwUar is a- great circle or line, encompassing the 
^obe at sn equal distance from each pole. The equinoxial 
pne is the circle which the sun describes at the equinoxes, 
or when the days and nights are equal, in March and Sep- 
temfoer^ 

The karu^iM ^e Une Aat boui^di tkf sight in ej^ry qusur- 
tej> noT^ ana south, east and west. ^ 



A H^misph^eiM ono hiilf pf h fphere, when divided by a 
plane passing through its center. The equator divides the 
sphere into the northern and southern hemispheres : the hori- 
zon divides the sphere into the upper and lower hemisphereeb 

The meridian is a great circle which is vertical to a peinon 
on any part of the globe, and which passes through the poles* 
When the sun is in this line, it is noon or midnight. 

Latitude is the distance of a place from the equator, north 
or south ; hngitude is the distance of any place from any 
given meridian, or the distance from one place to another, 
east or west. 

The tropics are the lines which mark the limits of the aim's 
departure from the equator^ north and south. These limitB 
are at twenty-three 4legrees and a half from the .equator. 

The zones are broad belts surrounding the earth. They 
are five ; vi%. one torrid zone, between Uie tropics ; two tem^ 
per ate zones, between the tropics and the polar circles ; and . 
ivio frigid zones, between the polar circles and the polea. 

The zenith i& the vertical point in the meridian) to a pers^m 
in any part of the'globe ; the opposite point is called the nadir, ^ 
When a star is in the zenith, it is said to be vertical. 

The planets axe retained in their orbits by the attraction of 
the sun. . Attraction, or a tendency of one body toward an- 
other, is a property common to almost all species of matter. 
' This tendency of bodies to each other, or to some center, is 
denominated granitation ; and the effect of it is gravUy ^ 
weight. 

This attraction wQuld draw the planets to the sun, if it 
were not counteracted by another force. This force is pjrp- 
duced by the motion of the planets in their orbits, which tends 
to impel ih^m from the sun. The force which attracte the^ 
planets toward the sun, is called centripetal; that which coun- 
teracts this tendency, is called centrifugal. 

The force^of gravity is in a direct proportion to the quantity 
of matter in^the attracting body. 

The great law of gravitation is, that the force ^creases in- 
versely as the square of the distance of the planet from its 
center. For example, if the distance of the. planet from the 
sun is four millions of miles, and the attractive force is a sim* 
teenth, then let the distance be five millions, and the attractive 
force will be only a twenty-ffth ; for the «fl^^\^ ^l %vqs.\b^ » 
teen, mi the square of five ia tv}snti|-jU)e. 

% 
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' By* this gravity, bodies t€tfid to the earth, and this is the force 
that retains ail bodies on the earth. By this force, rain falls 
from the cloiids and rivers run to the ocean. By this force, 
the ocean is retained in its bed. By this force, we are kept * 

' .on t)ur feet ; and by the same force, an antlpode stands with 

f his feet directly opposed to ours. . I 

Were the force of gravity altered, the weight of foodies 

^ would be altered ; and were it removed, bodies would fly off 
in every direction. ' This is tj^e great principle which binds 
the system together, and keeps every body in its place* 

It is to be observed that the laws of nature are permanent 
and unalterable. This circiimstance is of very great impor- 
tance to.Aian. Knowing that a body elevated in the air will 
fall, if unsupported, we may always be prepared to avoid, in- 
jury by the fall. We know Ihat if we ascend above the earth, 
we must provide a sufficient support for ourselves, for we 
know that gravitation will not be^suspended to save us. 

The laws of motion are uniform. It is one law of motion, 
that a body moved in any direction will continue to move, 

• without any alteration in its velocity or direction, until it is re- 
sisted by another force. Hence we suppose that the motion 
of the earth in its revolution round the sun, and on its axis, 
continues as it "ever has done ; there being no resisting me- 
dium to check or retard it. And so far as evidence exists, 
the length of the day, which is one revolution of the earth on 
its axis, has never varied a second from the beginning of the 
world. 

But a^ there is, for most bodies, a necessity for rest, as well 
as motion, we find that there is on earth, provision made for 
this purpose, in what is called friction. The rubbing of one 

*■ body against another retards motion. Without friction we 
cduld neither stand nor walk with steadiness, as we know by 
experience on ice. But the ground or surface of the earth is 
admirably fitted to render our footsteps firm. Were the earth 
smooth like ice, we could not ascend a. hill, nor descend with- 
out danger. 

By friction we are enabled to hold things in our hands ; we 

. pull, and we climb. The seamen, by friction, ascends a rope, 

or the shrouds, and maintains his position aloft. By friction, 

edifices are kept in their places, as are our tables, our chairs,. 

siiid ovT dishes. By friction, wheels run on the earth without 

sjjdjng,^and care is taken to facililale llixevite^otoloivotv. their ^ 
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asde-trees, by the use of oleaginous substances, which lessen 
the friction. In like manner, similar substances are used to 
facilitate motion, in all parts of machinery in which movement 
is required. Thus we see that the laws of matter are all 
adapted to the wants, comfort, and safety of mankind. 

The creation of the immense bodies which compose the 
system, and the preservation of them in their ordei", furnish 
indubitable evidence of the unlimited power of the Creator ; 
while the perfect order and harmony of their revolutions, and 
the adaptation of their position and movements to the most 
beneficial purposes, are equally proofs of his design, his wis- 
dom, and his benevolence. Order and regularity cannot 
proceed from chance, 

The revolution of the earth around the sun establisheis the 
year, the most important division of time. The inclination of 
its axis to the plane of the ecliptic, gives us summer and win- 
ter ; the revolution of the earth on its axis, gives us day and 
night ; the one for active employments, the other for rest arid 
repose. The simplicity of tlie arrangements for these purpo^ 
ses, is a wonderful phenomenon. 

The stability of the laws of the system furnishes the means 
of navigating ^the ocean with advantage. So uniform is j:he 
motion of the earth in its orbit, that its relative position in the 
system may be. calculated with unerring certainty for a year, 
or for a thousand years to come. The same is true of the 
moon. Hence the navigator, by his astronomical tables and 
lunar observations, may, in the midst of the ocean, determine 
the" latitude and longitude of his ship, and by this means di- 
rect his course to the intended port. 

The establishment of a regular return of seasons is con- 
nected with the constitution of vegetables. The growth of 
plants requires a certain degree of heat, the withdrawment of 
which puts a stop tonhat growth. Hence we may observe, 
that vegetation is adapted to the- change of the seasons. 

la the sppng, as soon as there is a suitable degree of heat, 
plants begin to grow, and blossoms open for the production of 
seeds. When th^ fru\f is matured, the plants decay ; annuals 
cast their leaves and perish ; but perennial -plants, though 
their leaves fall and perish, retain the principles of life, and 
during the winter their wood undergoes the process of be- 
coming hard and firm. 
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Y^t the germination of plants seems to be not wholly de- 
pendent on beat, but partly on their constitution : for in the 
spring they seem to striiggle for growth, even when the heat 
is not sufficient to promote it. It is said thatAlpine plants 
will open their flowers before the snow about their roots is 
dissolved. 

That there is something in the nature of plants that oper- 
ates to produce germination and growth, at a particular sea- 
son, in despite of the want of heat, is apparent from the fact, 
that plants of the northern climates transplanted to the south 
of the equator, will for some years grow at the same time ihey 
are accustomed to grow in the north, although it is winter in 
the south, where they are placed. 

One thing, however, is certain, that plants are fitted for the 
climate in which they grow, and the summer, in ordinary 
yearaf, is sufficiently long for them to come to maturity. This 
adaptation of the constitution of plants to the seasons, or of 
the seasons to the constitution of the plants, is evidently a 
part of that wise, provident, and benevolent system, which 
characterizes all the works of the Creator. 

, Nor is the division of the diurnal revolution of. the earth 
into day and night, less obviously adapted to the wants and 
accommodation of man and beast, than the «^ivision of the 
year to the nature and perfection of plants. The hodies of 
animals require rest after violent or long-continued exertion. 
In the labors of men particular muscles are strained, till wea- 
riaess succeeds to strength and activity, and sleep becomes 
absolutely necessary to restore the tone of the whole system 

In aid of the physical remedies for exhausted nature, comes 
the rpst of every seventh day, by special command of Jeho- 
^ vah. Independent of all its moral bearings on the happiness 
of society, the institution of the Sabbath is of the utmost ioi- 
portance to the health, the comfort, and the life of man. It 
also gives to the laboring beast u period of time to recruit his 
strength, and thus to be more useful to his owner. Those who 
negject the observance of the Sabbath, neglect their own best 
interests. 

It is observed by writers, that the^orce of gravity on the. 
earth is adapted to the growth of plants. The sap of a tree or 
fither plant is imbibed by the fine fibrils of the roots, and press- 
ed upward by the weight of the atmosphere. Many ekperi- 
ments have been made to prove this fact. 6n^ experiment on 
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tk« vfttd^ slidwed tbfti tK« Mp ef the Ttn^ wnt, by this flm«, 
pushed upward in a glass tube twenty-oioe feet above the am* 
putated stump. If the foi'ce ef gravity were much increased 
or diminished, the effect would be to derange the process of 
vegetable growth. This adaptation of gravity to^^he* laws 
of ^vegetation, is another proof of the wise designs of the 
Creator. 

It is stated also; by botanists, that the flowers of plarits 
whose pistil is longer than the stamens, and which in an up- 
. right position, would not receive their dust, will droop or bend 
to- receive the Ouctifying d'ast, and afterward recover an up- 
right position. The writer has observed that the pistils of 
the mai2, or silk, as they are called, are naturally divided, or 
open at the ends, and bent upward, as the >tamens are always 
above them. And if the ends of the pistils are cut ^during 
the period of fecundation, the ends will soon cleave and open, 
and bend upward, as in their original state. In this case, the 
operation absolutely resembles^that of instinct in animals. 

Another remarkable lailr of vegetables is, the uniform wind- 
ing of a vine, around a pole or supporter, always in the same 
direction. So' perfect is this law in its operation, that no hu- 
man power can compel a vine to take % direction different 
from that which is natural. Who .can assign a physical 
cause for this Jaw, or any cause but that of a diving author ? 

It may be remarked, that the air in a whirlwind, umfonnly 
takes one and* the same spiral direction. And it deserves to 
be coBudered whether the flue of a chimney, winding, in the 
same direction, would not favor the alcent of smoke. 

In the vegetable kingdom we see a remarkable adaptation 
of the different species to different climates. Some species 
grow only within the "tropics ; others thrive best in th^ higher 
latitudes ; others, and those the most necessary for the sus- 
tenahce of human life, grow Ib nearly all the habitable cli- 
Biates. 

Wheat^Jthe grain' which makes the finest breads Uinves and 
oomes to peWectictt, from the eqiiator to fifty-five degrees 
north and south of the isqtator. Maiz thrives best in warm 
climates ; but by a wonderful principle, the different varieties 
are adapted to the degrees of heat and length of the summer, 
from the equator to the forty-fiflh degree of latitude. Witlun 
.tlie tropics it rises to fourteen or fifteen feet, and requires a 
long summer for mwth. In the middle latitudes^ ita hi^bi. 

2* 
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ia limited to six or seven feet, and in Cuiada, it seldom ezr 
ceeds four or five feet. 

Rice, tlie food of half the^human race, grows only in tlie 
wanner climates ; but its qualities are peculiarly adapted to 
healtU is^uch climates, being of easy digestion, and not 
tending to generate acidity in the stomach. One species of 
potato grows to^ most perfection in northern latitudes ; another 
in the warmer climates. Oats, and, Bome roots, thrive best 
in. high latitudes, and are scarcely worth cultivating in the 
tropics. 

Within the tropicus, the spontaneous productions *of the 
bar^ furnish a large portion of the food of man. Amopg 
these are the yam, banana^ cocoa-mit tree, and bread-fruit 
tree. The latter tree is the produce of the numerous isles JA 
the Paci^c, and aff(»rd8 foo^ to an immense number of in- 
habitants. • ' . 

The cocoa-nut tree flourishes in the warm climates, and is 
cultivated to a great extent. It is stated that on the coast of 
Ceylon, within the distance of about one hundred and. eighty-, 
four miles, not less than ten millions of this tree are ciiltiva- 
ted; It is fruitful from the eighth year of its age to the. sixty- 
fourth.r It grows on* sandy land, which will produce scarcely 
any other plant. Not only is its fruit valuable, but every part 
of the tree. The wood of the stem is used in the construe- . 
tion of houses ; and the leaves furnish coyering for Toofs. 
The cabins of the poor are constructed entirely*with materials 
horn this tree ; and oOier persons often dwell in houses shel- 
tered- wholly by its leaVes. The fibers of the shell of the 
nut may be wrought into the strongest cordagQ. 

'Vegetables constitute not only the mor^ important parts* of 
food, but many of them supply luxuries. Of these the sugar- 
cane is the most interesting, as furnishiiig an article that cbn- 
tiributes greatly to the uses and pleasures of the table. Not 
only the granulated sugar, but the melasses, the sirup or 
drainings of the sugar, is a useful ingredient in many articles 
of codkery. Nor must we forget the l^urd maple of (he 
United States, whose sap, collected and evi^orated, gives us 
sugar of an excellent quality. 

To render our food more palatable, and increase the ^}dea- 
sure of eating, we ecre furnished with various spices from the 
isles of the East Indies. But it- must be remarked, amomg • 
the proofs of design in the Creator, that those vegetaUes 
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which are wanted in the greatest abundance, are lumishM in . 
tl\p greatest abundance. Small quantities only of spices, and 
articles, of lujtury, are wanted, and their production is limited 
io a small portion of the glo*be. 

But vegetables are not valuable for food only : their uses in 
medicine, and in dyeing, and in tanning lether, are numerous 
and important. Who (fan estimate tiie value of Peruvian bark 
. and its preparations,- in curing the intermitting fever ? Who 
that has ever suffered the excruciating pains of disease, but 
must feel grateful to his Maker, for the gift of opium to.the 
human race ? Even alcohol, in diseases and in surgery, is 
often a medicine of prime importance.. 

The fermented jujces of the grape and the apple, supply us 
with cordials of no mean value ; and aftej suffering the vinous 
fermentation, they give us vinegar, an article of great usfe in 
the preservation of fruits, in seasoning food, in cleansing in- 
fected apartments, and, with the acid juices of the orange and 
the lemon, contributing to heal or prevent the scurvy of sea-, 
men iii long voyages. 

In the art of dyeing, vegetables are of inestimable value. 
In Great Britain alone, the value of- indigo annually oonsumed, 
is little less than four hundred thousand dollars^ And let us • 
attend td the vermilion, the logwood, the fustic, the gail-nut, 
and other articles used in coloring, and see what employment 
the art of dyeing,gives to the laboring poor, and what beauty 
and- ornament to our furniture and bur garigenta. 

The lether which forms our shoes and the harness of our 
carriages, derives its firm texture from the bark of trees ; the 
ink th^t forms the letters of my pen, is derived from the oak, 
and the ink whiclj will form impressions of these letters Jn 
printing, derives its blackness from the soot of burning pines 

Frdm the forest we receive the timber for constructing 
houses and ships, and in most countries, the fuel that warms 
the dwellings, and prepares the food of the inhabitants.^ 
From the forest, also, we are supplied with timber to fence ^ 
our farms ; while in some countries, the living thorn in 
hedges incloses fields and defends the crops. 

In the vegetable kingdom, also, we have one of the coil' 
Btituent ingredients of glass ; and from the ^shes of plants 
we derive those valuable alkaline substances, potash and 
• pearlash, which are so useful in bleaching, and in the forma- 
tion of soap for cleafiliness. 
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One of the mdet 'important of all the uses of regetable sub* 
stances, is that of being the material of paper. . When clothi 
made of vegetable substances, has been worn till it is' useless 
for garments, the very rags that remain are the material of 
paper. 1" his is the medium of recording the events of his- 
tory ; of communicating intelligence frodi man to man, and 
from one country to another, over the habitable globe ; and of 
preserving and communicating a knowledge of arts and 
science to all the world, and to all future generation^. ' 

In closing these remarks on .the vegetable kingdom, let it 
be observedj'that all animals subsist on vegetables, either im- 
mediately, by feeding- on them, or mediately, by feeding on 
other animals which subsist on them. The rapacious or car- 
nivorous animals devour the flesh of other animals, which 
feed on herbage and fruits, and the large marine animals de- 
vour smaller marine animals, which derive their nourishment 
from marine plants. In this manner the large animals a^e 
sustained m^t^ui^eZy, by plants, which their mouths are too 
large to- collect, but which the smaller animals gather and 
consume. 
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CHAPTER II. 



' QEOLOGY. 

The exterior part of this globe, cons^ting of solid substan- 
ccis, earth, minerals, and metals, is called the crust. The 
most general' opinion of geologists is, that thcf whole mass of 
tffe globe was once tn ar fluid * state,* occasioned by intense 
heat. Certain it is, that there are vast n^asses of fire, or ig- 
nited substances, still within the earth ; for immense quanti- 
ties are frequently thrown out in yolcanic ervptions, on every . 
side of the gfobe. 

In the. cooling of the surface of the earth, which now forms 
its crust, the materials were converted into a solid form, chiefly 
in two vvays : first, by chimical aflinities : and secondly, by 
deposits of particles of matter from moving water. These 
deposits now form strata, or layers of rocks, containing mix- 
tures of aniinal and vegetable remain^. The first mode of 
formation, produced what are called unstratified crystalline 
rocks ; the second, produced the stratified xockb. 

The stratified rocks are arranged under the following divis- 
ions : primary^ transition, secondary, and tertiary formation. 

The primary, or lowest formation, consists chiefly of granite, 
gneis^ and mica alate. In this series of rocks are found no 
remains of animals or vegetables^ Hence it i^ inferred, that 
they were formed before any animals or vegetables existed. 

Tlie ^ran^'/ian formations, or series of rocks, present alter- 
liatipns of slate and shale, with slate, sandstone, limestone, 
and conglomerate rocks, which are composed ^f pebbles, or 
coarse sandstone.* Inithis formation are found the remains of 
animals and vegetables. Of animals, tl^ere are found in this 
eeries, the four great^divisiona ; the vertehrated animals, which 
have joints like the spines of the back-bone ; mpluscans, 
whose bodies are soft, without an internal skeleton, or jointed 
Cfpvering ; articulated or jointed animals, and raduited ofrculia^ 
rie^f wluch have rays like the star-fish. 

Jp l^ie upper regions of this aeri^a, w to\x\A^<^\««»^j^^\ 
land p/ante, in prodigious quaatitieB.' \^lilii^V^l??»^^ 
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are found beds of mineral coal, which are believed to hare 
been formed from immense qizantities of plants buried in sand 
and mud. . Many of them have been changed into sandstone 
and shale, or slate clay. Hence the strata of this kind are 
called carboniferous ; that is, producing (Joal, or in other words, 
the great coal formation. : . 

In this formation are found, also, beds of rich argillaceous 
*' iron-ore. These minerals, coal and iron, are among the most 
useful of all the contents of the subterranean regions. With 
these we warm our dwellings, heat our furnaces and forges, 
prepare our foo3, and form utejisils and tools of every liin^. 
Coal is supposed to be the remains, of ancient forests, reserv- 
ed for man, to increase his riches; and multiply the comforts 
- of human life. These are proofs of the wisdom and goodness 
pf our Creator, <fhich- ought not to be overlooked. 

T)ie secondary strata consists«of Extensive beds of ^and and 
sandstone, mixed occasionally with pebbles, and alternating 
with deposits of clay, marl, and limestone.' These strata 
furnish the soil of the best inhabited parts of the earth. In 
these, also, are found innumerable, springs of water, and vast 
beds of salt. And it is one of the most observable instances 
of divine goodness, that mineral salt is formed in the interior 
of continents, remote froin the ocean. If all men were under 
'the necessity of procuring salt from the sea, the distance 
would render this article of prime' use almost unobtainable by 
a great portion of mankind. . 

The secondary strata abound with the remains of aninlals 
and vegistables. They contain zoophytes, bodies that seem- 
ingly partake of both animal and vegetable natures ; such as 
madrepqres, millepores_, and corallines, different species of 
submarine substances, formed by small animals. They con- 
tain, also, remain^ of crustaceous animals, which •are such as 
have soft shells, like the lobster ; testaceous animals, having 
hard shells, like' oysters and clams ; also remains of fishes, 
la this formation are found, also, the remains of marsupiall-l 
• animals, such as have a bag of pouch connected with the[' 
belly, and are allied to the opossum. Mdre particularly arftj 
these strata remarkable for the prevalence of gigantic formsl 
^ of saurian reptiles ; that is, animals of the lizard kind. SomdJ 
' of these are marine, inhabiting the sea only ; otheTs are am- 
pbibious, Jiving oh land or in water ^ and others are terrej 
^'^^ living only on UnA, • 
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Th« tbiUkry or third Buries of itrttft, edniistt Mitltf of 
timd fAd cUj,' tnd of alluvial and diluvial d«poiita. Tho al* 
lutial depoaita have been formed by flooda aiid atrea^a of 
Water ; the diluvial are auppoied to have been oeeaaioned ky 
the deluge, in the daya of Noah. Theae atrata eontain the 
remaina of Vaat numbera of animala and pl^nta, in altertiate 
depoaita, made by the sea and by freah water. 

hi the fresh water fbtmations chiefly, are found the fosail 
temaitia bf nearly fifty apecies of mammala or mammifera, 
which ,are quadrupeds which supply their young with food 
from their breasts. These animals are of various 8i2e8, from 
the si2e of a hare to that of a horse. They belong to the 
order of pachyderms, or pachydermata, animals having a thick 
ski^^ like that of the rhinoceros and' hippopotamus. 

In this fbrmation are found, also, the remains of ' seyeral 
species of fowls ; as accipiters, or rapacious fowls f gallina- 
ceous fowls, the class to which belong the - domestic hen ; 
fowls of the grailic or stilted order, waders with long, naked 
legs ; and palmipeds, fowls with webbed toes for swimming. 
There have been found, also, the fossiL remains of the eggs of 
aquatic fowls. To these remains may be added the leaves 
and prostrate stems of trees, and great deposits of calcarious 
substance, the materials of limestone, or carbonate of lime. 
* It is said that the masses of limestone constitute an eighth 
part of the superficial thrust of the globe. This is a most im« 
portant provision, made by the Creator for the accommodation 
of the human race. • •. * 

These facts demonatrate that the crust of the globe has, aince 
the creation, undergone great changes, which can not be as- 
cribed' to the deluge^ in the age of Noah. It appears that 
Multitudes of animals have' existed in former periods, quite 
different from any which are now known to exist. It appears, 
also, that the different strata of rocks have been formed in 
successive periods : the lowest, or granite formation, contain- 
ing no animal arid vegetable, must have - been formed jbefore 
animala or vegetables were created. The next aeries eon- 
^ns some animal remains ; the others abound with them. 

This account of the different formationa in the crust ef the 
oarth, serves to illustrate, in a most surprising degree, the 
bnef record of creation, in the first chapter of Genesis ; and 
^U8 to confirm the authenticity of that x4coi4) «» ^^ «» "^^ 
Epilation oiJt$ author. 
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After the declaTStion).tbftt. " In th^ beginniftg God created 

the heaven and the earth," the scripture informs us that^^'the 

earth was without form and void, and that darkness .was upon 

•the face of the deep. The spirit of God then moved upon 

the face of the waters." 

From this najration, we learn that the earth was at first a 
chaos, or confused mass of matter, covered with water. Ob- 
servations made in every part of the earth, confirm these facts; 
for marine shells are found on the earth, and upon moantains, 
in immense quantities, proving that- the very mountains were 
once beneath th^ ocean. 

The next Step in the process of creation wa^, the creation 
of light. "God said, Let there be light, and there wasLUght." 
'Hence it appears that light was created before the sun and 
other celestial bodies. . 

^ It is the opinion of those who 6ave examined the heaven^ 
with telescopes .of the largest magnifying powers, that the 
vast tracts of nebulous light which ar^ visible, are difiused 
light, front which the sun and stars were formed by condensa- 
tion. There are many appearances which give probability to 
this theory.. If this was the case, then it is easy to see that 
, light was created before it was concentrated in the heavenly 
luminaries. 

We are then informed by the sacjred historian!, that the lighf 
was separated from the darkness, and that God- called the light, 
day, and the darkness, night. From this it may be infened, 
that the day here mentioned was not the limited period now 
called day, but it was light in general. . 

Tha next step in the process of creation was, the establish- 
ment of the firmament, or expanse^.which separated the waters 
under the firmament from those above it. 

We now come to the 'appearance of dry land, which was 
effected by the colle<5lion of the waters in one place. The 
dry land was called earth, and the collected waters, seas. 

Thus far we observe, the process of creation was prepara- 
tory to the creation of plants; for it is to be noticed, that light 
is necessary to the growth and perfection of vegetables, as 
well as dry earlh, on which they graw. 

These preparations being made, God created plants, grass, 

and the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree 3rielding fruit after 

it6 kind. Let it be observed, that every plant yielded its proper 

jeed, that it might be propagated toT^yw,vJ\xUoUkl the nec^jwi* 
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ty of a new cteation. Let. it be further obsferved, that vegeta- 
bles were created ^r^^, and the propriety and necessity of this 
order in creation are now apparent, for vegetables are, either 
•primarily^ or secondarily, the food of all animals. This was 
the work of Jthe third day, or the third step in the great process 
of creation. 

After these acts of creation, we are informed, that God 
made lights in the heavens, for signs and for seasons, for days 
and years. For these purposes, he made two great lights,^e 
greater light, the sun, to rale the day, and the lesser Hght, the 
moon, to rule the night.. This is the fourth day. 

The next work was the creation of animals. " Let the 
waters bring forth abundantly the moving^ creature that hath 
life, and fowls that may fly above the earth, in the open firma- : 
ment of heaven." Among the marine animars are specified 
great whales, then every living creaturo >that moveth, and 
every wingisd fowl. % 

Let it be noticed, that the sea and the air were first replen- 
ished with animals, and the surface of the earth was covered 
with plants, before . man was created. The plants furnished 
food for the animals, the seed and fruits for the fowls, and the . - 
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vast masses of coal within the earth were formed from depos- 
its of trees and other plants. • 

At the same time, marine plants supplied food for the smaller 

aquatic animals, and these animals were the food of the larger 

-marine animals. Thus* the process of creation was regular, 

and preparatory' to th^ last act of creation,'in the formation of 

man. 

In this view of the subject, we observe the wisdom of the 
Creator ; every step in the process manifesting intelligence, 
wisdom, and design. We now see that the creation of num- 
berless {dants and animals, was a preparation for the subsist- 
ence and accommodation of the higher order of beings, the 
intellectual or rational part of creation. • 

To these periods of time preceding the creation of man, we 
are to refe? tho existence of the multitude of aquatic animals, 
now extinct, but whose fossil remainfi are found in abundance, 
in the various strata which form the crust of the globe. 

Last of all, God created man in his own image and likeness, 
and gave liim dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowls of the air, and over the cattle, and o\ex \3dl^ ^;wNh\.^*'a»^ 
over every hying animal that moves \ipoTi X\v^ ^%\^» '^^ "W^wsi 
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hi ^H in tHti iftd biimifol fehil, ihd tit fkttiltjr «f i^il«|l ; 
Ibtii toiahi!i{ hiA tb tbi hi^U of ill tt«*t«« »tin|i bti iki 

•anh. 

t'ertilip* tt)<^t« ftre no 6videne^& in 6reati61f), i^hicH tutabliih 
i^hi trttth bf tht serij^turei on ISrmt^r |round, than th^ wondar- 
ful diacoveries in geology^ which prove, to a deflrtdnatra^idli, 
by th« order of the mineral formationa, that the' proceaa of 
ir^ation must haVe been iluch aa the aeeotitit of it in Genesii 
^^presents it to have been. Before atich evidehee, aktptiaism 
iOinat quail, and ba overwhelmed with confusion. 

In this structure of the trtist of the globe, ir^ HeOgnile 
tbe Wisdom and benevolence of the Creator, xn providinf .for 
tha wants of nratikind. The earth is the graat repositoiy ef 
ttietala and mijierals, without Which man could never'have en- 
^ joyed the benefits of civilizatioik The want of iron aloni, 
ifvould have forever kept mankind in a aemi-barbarous state. 

We observe, also, that those minerals which are most need- 
ed to supply a numerous population, have been supplied in the 
greatest abundance. Gold and silver are needed in quantities 
comparatively small ; while iron and salt, which are indispen- 
sable, have been formed in great abundance ; iind coal, intend- 
ed by the Creator to furnish man with fuel, when all forests 
have be^sn consumed, is supplied in inexhaustible quantities. 
If Great Britain had not ample quantities of this mineral, it 
would not now be habitable by niarv. 

And it ought not to escape notice, that the vast beds of min- 
eral fuel are deposited beneath the surface of the earth, where 
they occupy no space which is wanted for- the use of men ; 
on the other hand, the ground above them is used for the pro- 
duction of grain, grass, and fruits, for the sustenance of man 
. and beast. Here they lie, subject to no waste or loss, till the 
wants^f men demand the use of them. * 

Salt, in like manner, is formed in immense beds below the 
surface of the earth, or it exists in solution, in reservoirs of 
water, which are inexhaustible. The water of the ocean, 
also, is an inexhaustible source of supplies of salt ; and both 
these sources of this substance, are accessible to man, when- 
ever his wants demand them. But the saline quality of sea- 
water answers other valuable purposes. It is supposed this 
* quality of the water serves to preserve its purity ; and certain- 
Jy it is of essential use in navigation, for being heavier than 
^-eab Mrater, it is more buoyant, «q& aoid^jsuia a^\k%%.N\!aii^aight 
ifl »hipa, than fresh water. 
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wisdom and beneroltnpo of the Creator, in forming and ad^ 
justing the crust of tha gloUe to the support and. convenience 
of mankind. The immense abundance of limestone, in most 
parts of the world) is equally a proof of the same benevolence ; 
as it supplies for buildings a material of indispensable use. 

Nor must we overlook the provision for supplies of water, 
an article next to air, the most necessary to the subsistence* 
of the humkii race. Water, from rain and snow, is lodged 
in subterranean reservoirs, from which it issues in springs, 
which form streams, descending from mountains and hills, 
and uniting to/orm rivers wjiich supply the wants of man, 
as they run, and at last/pour^the surplus into the ocean. 
Within the earth, the water iei kept in purity, which, on the 
surface of the earth, v^ould stagnate or become foul ; or if 
there ^ere not immense reservoirs within the earth, it would, 
at times, be all , evaporated, or would all be conveyed to the 
ocean j so that men would perish for the want of this indis- 
pensiSble article. 

Hence we see the use ^nd v&Ivlq of mountains and hills. 
Mountains usually consist of vast masses of rocks, rising to a 
gre^thighth, abov^ the common surface of the earth. If such 
elevations were composed of earth, they would be continually 
washed down upon the plains below, and in time be reduced 
to a level with the general surface of the surrounding plains. 
But their contents, consisting of rocks, insure their durability. 
Yet these rocks have not an unbroken surface, which would 
cast. all the water falling on jthem in rain, dowti into the val« 
leys, without admitting it into the depths below. On the other 
hand, they are generally broken, so that the water descends 
ioto subterranean caverns, there to forni reservoirs, the sour* 
. ces of springs. . . 

Mountains are necessary to give rivers a currency to the 
oeean ; and pn continents, where riyers must be ef great length, 
the mountains, or the land in general, must be raised far above 
the level of the ocean,in ord^r to form a slope frooff the furthest 
sources of the rivers to the sea. This is the actual structufe 
of >he earth, indicating . design and .wisdom in the Creator. 
Nor are the masses of rocks composing mountains useless in 
other Jrespects, for generally a large portion of their acclivities 
is coyered widi earth sufficient to support plants and trees', 
wUob furnifh Ui^k^x a^d hftrba^ on laa4 iao»pahJi« of tiUai^e. 
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Mountains, also, are the habitations of wild beasts^many of 
which supply men with furs, the warmest of clothing ; ikej 
contain, also, vast beds of minerals, many of which are useful 
to man'. 

Nor must we overlook the benefits of mountains in attract- 
ing clouds which water the earth, and in giving circulation to 
pure salubrious air. Many moiltitains are so high as to retain 
snow and ice, during the summer, some part of which is con- 
tinually dissolved, furnishing pefennial springs and streams to 
refresh and fertilize the subjacent plains. ; 

Mountainous countries are the regions of health. The pale, 
emaciated inhabitants of cities visit the hilly country, to breathe 
a pure and temperate air, and drink' the water Df crystal foun- 
tains, and there they Recover their native bloom and vigor. 

In many parts of the great continents are lakes or inland 
seas. Lakes are vast.basins of water, received from innumer- 
able springs and smaU streams. These lakes are, in some 
cases, the reservoirs of 'water which supply the large rivers 
They produce fish, also, which are food for the inhabitants of 
the adjacent country ; and. are of great utility in furnishing 
navigable water for transporting the productions of agrieulture 
to market, and supplies of foreign goods for the population *of 
the interior of continents. Inland seas serve a like purpose ; 
the Mediterranean and the Baltic giving navigable water to 
the interior country ; the former to the extent of two thousand 
.miles. 

From springs and rains, and from melting snows and ice, 
proceed rivers. These distribute" water in ten1;housand direc- 
tions over the face of a country ; many of them large enough 
to bear ships and other vessels into the heart of the interior 
country ; others bearing boats of size to convey goods, fuel, 
kimber, stones iron, and other commodities, from one place to 
another ; and almost all of them producing fish for food, in in- 
exhaustible numbers. All these are the arrangements of a be- 
nevolent Being for the subsistence and al^commodationof man.' 
* If we extfind our viewy to the great divisions of the globe f 
the land of continents and the waters of the odean, we cannot 
help being struck with the adaptation of these divisions to the 
wants and e'onvenience of mankind. We observe two great 
continents extending from the north polar regions to the south, 
separated by the Atlantic ocean. On the north, these co^ti- 
Bentff run into the region of perpetual frost, which renders 
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naTigatidn around tbem impracticable. If they, extended, in 
^e south, to the region of perpetual frost, there wtfuld be no 
navigable eommnnication from the Atlantic to the great Pacific - 
ocean. But the Creator has otherwise constructed the surface 
of'the globe. He has terminated the continents, at the south, 
in navigaUe regions, so that the means of an uninterrupted 
communication are furnished; between the two great divisions 
of water. 

In the midst of the vast southeiti ocean are smaller conti* 
nents, or isles of great extent ; and in almo^ every part of this 
great expanse of ocean, are innumerable isles, most of which 
are inhabited, and these accommodate seamen on long voyages, 
with fresh food for their subsistence an^ comfort. It is thus 
the Creator has given to man the means of conveying the pro- 
ductions of each remote country to every other country, at 'a 
small expense. What one country does not furnisji from its 
soil is supplied from another ; and the fruits, and the produc- 
tions of the labor of all the worlds contribute to the common ^ 
enjoyment of all its inhabitants. 

And of what value are whales, the inhabitants of the mighty 
deep ! Attend to the use of oil in the machinery of our manu- 
factories and of our steamers and cars, and in the production' 
of light. See whole cities in Europe and America, illumina- 
ted from a material generated in the huge mqnster-sof the deep, > 
which live and sport on the other side of the globe. The la(pp 
by which I pen these remarks furnishes demonstrative evidence 
of the design of-an Almighty Creator, as well as of his benevo- 
lence, in^the disposition of oceans and Of continenls ; of seas - 
and lakes and isles, of mountains and rivers, with all their 
inntimerable inhabitants ; formed and adjusted to the wants and 
• the accommodation'of the human race. To'every maaof just 
views, what a delightful theme of sublime contemplation ; and 
to every good man, what a source of confidence in his Maker 
and of gratitude for his- goodness ! 

In the materials which* compose t^e surface of the land, we * 
observe evidence of design and benevolence in the Creator. 
Land furnishes the chief productions which are the means of 
subsistence for man and beast. The soil is differentin different 
places, but dmost every where susceptible of tillage. It con- 
sists of a mold, or soft earth, loam, or clay, not too hard to be., 
tnraed over, broken, and pulverized by the plow, and ySt so hard 
•a to svpport the heaviest animals and loaded yehicUs. {^ «d»« 
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sUtMTtttr to p«ii«trii6 th# loU, and vttaint it long from vnf&tm 
ttiojp, thu9 holdiog the numqioiii of veg etublet. It i« sot.too 
dense and hard to prevent the roote of trees from spreading 
freely and yet is so firm as to sustain them in an upright po-* 
eition. ' . * • 

. In the manner of supplying the earth with water for man 
and beast, and psrdcularly for nourishing plants, we see an ad- 
mirable ^example of divine economy. The atmosphere which 
* surrounds the globe is made the vehicle to convey water to 
every part of.it. \Vater is raised from the earth, from the sea, 
from rivers and lakes, by evaporation, and sustained by the air 
in an invisible state. By this means, it is wafted over the earth 
without intercepting the raya of the^ sun, so that men are not 
interrupted in their business, nor vegetation deprived of light, 
n^ile a vast body of water is collected in the atmosphere, 
ready for watering the earth. And when this water descends, 
it is not poured down in a* masa, which would breaH down and 
destroy the growing plants, but it descends in small drops 
which do not injure plants, and by this means, the aqueous parti* 
cles are distributed to every portion of land. The muiute parti- 
cles being separated, then penetrate the soil so as to reach 
the finest fiber of the roots of plants. 

In the vegetable kingdom we. see innumerable proofs of di- 
vine agency and design. When God first formed plants, he. 
m^de every plant and every t^ee to yield its own seed. By 
ihifl arrangement, every species may be -propagated, to any 
period of time, without a change of its former quahties. Every 
species is kept distinct from every other species. A«d most 
seeds are formed with a hard coat, covering the kernel and 
protecting the germ of a future plant. This provision is^adapted 
to seeiire the germ from decay, and to give it a long duration. 
It is supposed that many seeds, deposited in the earth below 
the pioper heat for causing germination, and sheltered from 
the action of the air, will endure for an age, or for ages. Some 
'seeds, for the purpose of being dispersed, are fethered ; that is, 
furnished with a downy substance, by which they may be borne 
by the aii^ and wind, and scattered in aR directions. But to 
prevent the too great multiplication of noxious weeds, the 
small seeds .are made the food of birds, which devour the 
. surplus. What hut infinite power 'could give to every jdant 
a definite* form and certain qualities, and to the seed of every 
species a genn of the aame n«tmfe» and with unenring certainty. 
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producing the flame species, thus preventing the intermixture 
of different species jEtnd genera? Such facts demonstrate the 
existence and perfections of an intelligent Being, who created 
all things, and who Superintends the minutest laws of what- 
ever he has ntade. 

In the growth of vegetables we see equal evidence of Al- 
mighty ageney. Xhe roots of yegetabfes penetrate the earth, 
where there is moisture to nourish the plant ; water being the 
principal instrument or the medium of conveyitig nutriment 
to eVfery part. The water h absorbed by the minute fibers, 
and carried to the stem, in which are the vessels which convey 
it to every branch and twig and leaf This water imbibes the 
qualities of the plant, imd is called sap. The tree and every 
plant is covered with a coat^ skin, rind, or bark, to protect the 
.vessels and vital parts from injury. At the extremity of .the 
branches and shoots are expanded the leaves, which are 
essential *to the nourishment of the tree, or plant, imbibing 
moisture' from the air and rain. If the leaves are eaten by 
worms, th^tree ceases to grow, until the foliage is renewed. 
The foliage constitutes a shade to shelter man and beast from 
the heat of a summer^s sun, and is one of the most beautiful 
ornaments of the vegetable kingdom. • * 

Nor must we overlook the herbage, or grasses. These are 
of great variety, and many of them grow spontaneously, and 
cover the surface of the earth with a carpet of green. This 
herbage is intended for "the food of animals, and more espe- 
cially of those which are destined for the domestic uses of man* 
This is a proof of the provident care of the benevolent Creator. 
We observe that those . things which are inost necessary for 
n^an, are furnished in the greatest abundance. Thus air, being 
essential^ life, exists on every part of the globe, and is always 
at hand without the labor of man. Next to this is water, 
which is also supplied in the utmost abundance, and if not 
found on the surface of the earth, is treasured up beneath th^ 
surface, and accessible. So, also, herbage for the food of .beasts 
is destined to grow in kn abundance which human labor could 
Dot produce. 
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'' THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The atmosphere is the fluid encompassing the globe, con- 
sisting of air, which contains water and other vapors. • The 
air is'an elastic substance, being capable of great compression. 
It is invisible, inodorous, and colorless. It is a compound 
substance, consisting of oxygen wadi azote, or nitrogen; about 
twenty-three part3 of a hundred are oxygen ; the remainder 
nitrogen. Oxygen signifies, a generator of acids ; it is a gas 
"v^hich uniting with another substance forms an acid. Nitrogen 
is also a gas, and the wotd signifies, a generator of niter. It 
is called also azote, which signifies, fatal to life. 

Oxygen 4s vital air, that part of air which is respirable, and 
is the support ctf animal life. It is also the support of com- 
bustion, or fire, antl by itself produces intense heat. Nitrogen 
has opposite properties, for when inhaled into the lungs, it is 
instantly fatal to life. These facts exhibit a wonderful pheno- 
menon ; that when these substances are combined, they form 
another substance with properties difliererjt from those of the 
constituent gases, and the existence of which is essential to all 
animal life upon land, and to the life of many aquatic animals. 
Air is inhaled into the lungs by respiration, or breathing ; the 
oxygen is separated from the. nitrogen, atid it is evidently the 
supporter of life, ^d the generator of heat in aninml bodies. 

Air, in tlie atmosphere, is combined with water, or holds ii . 
in solution, and the atmosphere is the vehicle which conveys 
water over the earth. Hence the formation 0/ clouds, from 
which proceed rain, snow, and hail. This is a lAost wonder- 
ful contrivance to receive aqueous particles, and transport 
them to every part of the earth ; for supplying water to nourish- 
plants and to accommodate mankind in a thousand difllerent 
ways. The atmosphere also receives exhalations of various 
kinds from the earth and from vegetables^ It bears the fra- 
grant odors of millions of plants and their flowers, and tlie 
noxious malsaisL or pestilential vapors of every fetid marsh. 
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Meteors also are geiierated in the atmosphere, and often dart 
along with amazing^rapidity, exhibiting a brilliant light around 
the hemisphere. * 

Pure air is essential to animal Ufe. We cannot4ive many 
minutes without inhaling it. But respiration separates the 
oxygen, the vital principle, from the azote, and thus renders 
the air unfit to support animal life. It results from this ^nown 
fact, that the lungs must be continually supplied with fresh air, 
otherwise we must suffer pain or perish. Hence it should be 
always remembered, that close apartments, in tirhich persons 
sleep, must be risplenished with fresh air, or the air will be- 
come impure and uniit- for respiration. Large apartments are 
therefore most healthful for bed-rooms, for school-rooms, and 
for public assemblies. ~ - 

Motion and agitation contribute much to the salubrity oi 
air. Hence w^ observe the wisdom of Providence, in sub- 
jecting the atmosphere to frequent currents and agitations. 
.Storms of wind are highly useful in preventing the ill effects 
of stagnant air. 

Among the salutary causes of good. air, we niay renlember 
the, sea and land breezes, which blow with regularity in*m any 
parts bf the world. These are particularly useful within the 
tropics. For instance, in the West Indies, a sea-breeze, cool 
and refreshing, begins to blow in the forenoon and continues 
till evening, when a la-nd breeze commences and blows from 
land toward the water. 

The use of wind in propelling ships on the water, is ob- 
vious. What an admirable provision for pi^moting an inter- 
course between nations separated from each other by the 
ocean, are the two fluids, water and air. Water is made heavy 
enough to sustain ships, and the lighter air is* adapted to move 
them. And what an admirable adaptation of the use of wind, 
lb the convenience ^of man, do we o'bserve in the frequent 
changes of its direction. If the wind v/as to blow always in 
one direction, one part of men only could be accommodated ; 
but frequent changes accommodate ships passing to all parts 
of the world. ^ ' . ^ 

These' fluids, water and air, are also the instruments of pro- 
pelling machinery for various purposes. Water supplies the 
force which is^equisite to move wheels, in mills of all kinds, 
ftnd manufacturing establishments. In most parts of the world, 
water is abundant for these purposes \ aw4 ^Yv^i*^ ^^x^ '^^ 
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no snffieiont streams, the watit is supplied by wind. Wini* 
mills are used for reducing gr^in to meal and flour. 

There is one law of the waters of the ocean, which is of 
immense^ise to navigation, which is apt to be overlooked : this 
is the regular rise and fall of the water in tides. Many a 
ship, stranded in a gale, would be lest, were' it not for the flood 
tide, which lifts from the earth and floats to the sea, .what no 
human power is adequate to move.* 

The tide is useful, also, In aiding the movement of. vessels 
in rivers and narrow channels, when there is not wind, or when 
the wind is unfavorable. And the tide, also, furnishes the 
means of docking ships, when they require repairs. 

It has been stated, that the air holds water in solution. 
Water iS a combination of two gases, oxygen and hydrogen. 
Of a hundred parts, hydrogen /forms about eigHty-eight parts, ^ 
and oxygen twelve, , ' 

These gases are invisible, unless when colored. But it is 
one of the wonders of creation, that of these two invisible gases, 
hydrogen, when separated from oxygen, is one of the most 
coqabustible or inflammable substances in nature, and oxygen 
is the support of combustion ; yet, when combined, they form 
water, which is the most perfect extinguisher of Are. * 



LIGHT. 



TiTE atmosphexe is the medium of light, that substance or 
property of mattSr which contributes, in a thousand ways, to 
the happiness of man. The great fountain of light is the Su:^, 
that splendid orb, stationed near the center of the system, of 
which this globe is a part, sending it§ rays to all the vast 
globes which revolve around that center. By the revoliftion 
of the earth on its axis, once in twenty^fouf hours, the whole 
surface of the earth is presented to the sun, and illuminated 
during a part of that period. During this period of light, ob- 
jects are visible, and men pursue the occupations which are 
essential to their subsistence and welfare, When this light is 



*It jnay be said that ships dnven ashore at high water, have not this a4' 
vantage. This is true ; but high water continues but a short time ; not a 
iUlb jmrt^f the twestj^fonr hours. 



withdrawn, the earth is shrouded in darkness : men and o|her 
animals retire for repose, and recruit their strength by the 
refresliment of sleep. ^ 

Philosophers are not agreed on the point, whether light is 
nuUter, or whether it is the effect of vibrations 6f an ethereal 
substance. At ^pveseut, opinions incline to the latter theory. 
The light of the sun, raJiating from that beautiful and splen- 
did orb, reaches the earth in about eight minutes, traversing 
nearly twelve millions of miles in a minute. Light is impon- 
derable, that is, destitute oL weight. It is often, or generally, 
attended with heat. When it falls on the earth, or any solid 
body, it i^eneratea heat, and to this element we are indebted 
fgr the productions i^f the earth. Were tBe sun to be extin- 
guished, or its light for a long time Withheld from the earthy 
rivers, lakes, the ocean, and all that^ lives and breathes, wduld 
soon be Converted into solid ice. 

Light is not only necessary to render objects' visible to men, 
but is essential to the perfection of plants. Vegetables, grow- 
ing in darkness, are destitute of their proper form, color, taste, 
and oth^r valuable qualities, conaisting chiefly of water. 
Hence such plants would not answer the purpose of food for 
animals, nor would they supply the healing art with medicinal 
properties. But more than this, they would lose all their 
native beauties ; they would not delight the eye by their beau- 
tiful, and brilliant colors, nor gratify the senses by their fra- 
grance. 

Light is^ also, a source of cheerfulness; by this efieot, 
contributing to the pleasures of life, and thus increasing the 
kindly affections of men for each other, as well as bodily health, 
by stimulating its regular functions. How gloomy is darkness ! 
How the weary traveler, groping along in the darkness of 
nig^t, longs for flight, to illuminate his jvay and cheer his 
Bom ! How the mariber, struggling to save his ship amidst . 
the billows of a tempestuous night, or in danger of running 
upon the ' shore, waits with deep anxiety for th^ dawn of the 
morning! • 

Light is iJiA emblem of joy, comfort, and felicity ; of knowl- 
edge, of wisdom, of prosperity, and of favor. In scripti^e, it 
repiesents the gifts anfl graces of the Christian. Christ is 
t»Ued the light of the world ; his doctrines have dispelled the 
darkness of paganism, and of all false religion, and oMcted 
man to the true source of all spkitual good. 

4 « 
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HEAT. 

» 

Heat is usually an attendant on light, and like light, it is 
destitute of gmvity. Heat is essential to animal, as well as 
vegetable life. Some animals require more heat than others ; 
but without a certain degree of heat, ail animal functions and 
the process of vegetation must cease. The degree of heat ne- 
cessaryto render man comfortable, is indicated on our ther- 
mometers by about sixty or sixty-five degrees of elevation of 
the quicksilver. When well clad,. the humait body will sustain 
a much greater degi^e of cold, and may sustain life in a muclf 
higher-heat. But the Creator has given a temperature to our " 
atmosphere, which, with due care, aoGi>mmodate8 men on 
almost every pafrt of the globe. 

It is worthy of remark, that vigorous action of the human 
limbs and body, generates an unusual degree,of kesH, by which 
means men may labor, with safety and comfort, in the severe 
weather of winter. On. the other hand, perspiration in hot 
wetfther, by conducting heat from the human body, renders 
men capable of sustaining the extreme h^at of summer, with- 
jout danger or great inconvenience. In a moist atmosphere, 
when the perspiration is not free, men feel the most inconve- 
nience from heat, and the body is imusually languid. But 
such periods are rare, and oi short duration. 

The uses of heat are innumerable. By heat our food is 
prepared. Ip this particular man differ from other aniixials, 
all which take their food in the temperature which nature 
supplies. By heat, metals are melted or softened, so that they 
can be hammered, and formed into any shape in which they 
are wanted .for use. By heat, bricks and pottery are hardened. 
By heat, limestone is converted into 4ime, the materia] of a 
cement, almost indispensable for man. By heat, is made glass; 
one of the most useful productions of art. Qy glass, we sur- 
vey aiid investigate the heavens, and with the telescope, we 
discover thousands and millions of stars, or worlds, hot visi- 
ble to the naked eye. Glass is permeable to light, but not to 
water ; and hence we have the benefit of windows to admit 
light into our dwellings, while rain and snow are precluded. 
By glass, men, in the decline of life* are enabled toisee small 
.objects, and to read bookswhich would, without'this material, 
be illegible. • 

In cold climates, he;at is essential to the lives and health of 
wen, Bta the means of obtaining this heat are abundant. The 



forest supplies wood for iiiel,and where this cannot be obtaifked, 
min^s pt coal, and fields of turf, and peat, furnish substitutes. 
To this we may add^ that the. fur of wild woimals, and the 
£deces of sheep, are adapted for clothing, as they are non- 
conductbrs of heat, and retain the animal heat generated in 
the body. , 

By heat, water for bathing. is rendered very salutary to 
health.^ By the use of oxygen, a degree of heat is obtained 
IV high melts the fhost refractory substances, minerals of all 
kinds, and even clay. By heat, die qualities of plants are«ex- 
tnicted in boiling water ; and decoctions thus produced, are 
iised, in innumerable w^s, for the cure of diseases, • 



.OF SOUNDS. 

The formation of sounds is one of the most interesting 
phenomena in nature. Sounds are formed by vibrations in the 
air, occasioned by some impulse. These vibrations are com- 
pared, to the concentric circles made in water, by a stone 
thrown into it ; which circles recede from the point of contact, 
and become larger as they recede to a greater distance, and 
gradually subside. But sound is propagated in all directions,* 
upward and downward, as well as in a horizontal direction. 

The loudness of sound is supposed to depend on the ex- 
tent of the vibrations. The longer chords of an instrument 
oC music, as of a piano, produce the graver sounds^ and the 
Shorter chords, the higher or more acute toiie^. The gravest 
sound is said to be formed by about eighty vibrations in a 
second ; the most acute sounds, by about a thousand in a 
second. The acuteness of sounds is increased by a greater 
tension of the strings, which renders the. vibrations *mpre 
rapid. • 

The production of sounds by the human organs, is a won- 
derful phenomenon. Sound, or voicey is jproduced in the 
larynx, a very small opening in the throat, and the difference 
of articulate sound arises from the form of- the cavity which 
succeeds the sound. Articulation is the jointing or junction of ^ 
the organs,and the sound is modulated by* the succeeding cavity. 
Vowels are formed by the mere opening of the organs ; and ar- 
tictdations modify these sounds fn an indefinite numhttQC^v^^- 
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It i« «iirpri#itig to observe the variety of sounds whicli liiay 
be prpduced by the human voice, by the instrumentality bf the 
lips, the tongue, and the palate ; nor 48 it less wonderful to 
observe with what rapidity different sounds are produced by 
the movements of the organs.. This faculty of speech in man, 
is derived from the construction ef his organs, and is one of 
the principal faculties which distinguish men from the brutes. 

Anotner wonderful phenomenon, is the difference of sounds > 
in forming concords and discords. The reason why two sounds, ' 
wi%h intervals between them, should be agreeable to the ear,- 
and two other sounds should be grating and unharmonious, is 
not easily explained. But it is obvittusthat these properties of 
sound were constituted by the Creator for* most valuable* pur- 
poses. The intervals which constitute "agreeable and disa- 
greeable sounds, are established and uniform among men, and 
doubtless were established for the purpose' of promothig human 
happiness. 

That the laws of musical sounds were intended by the 
Creator for the happiness of "inen, is evident from the con- 
Btruction of the ear. The adaptation of the ear to the Bounds, or 
the sounds to the ear, must have been the work of ah' intelli- 
gent and benevolent Author. The laws by which sound is pro- 
duced, are not fully developed ; but the effect of Ihe proper- 
' ties of sound in harmony, and in the communication of thought 
from man to man, is acknowledged by all civilized nations. 

Nor ought we to overlook the faculties of birds in producing - 
melody. Simple and uniform as are the notes of most of 
them, they yet add a charm to the natural world, which should 
be numbered' among the blessings bestowed on man by the 
Creator. How delightful is it to the eye, to see the little 
songsters, with their beautiful and infinitely varied plumage, 
dartypg from spray to spray in the field or x\^e forest, and filling 
the air with the melody of their songs. Instead of the stillness 
. and solitude of a desert; our fields and woods are enlivened 
by animation, and thousands of little* warblers charm the 
laborer and the traveller with the melody of their notes. 

If any thing can enforce the justness of these remarks on 
musical sounds, it is the consideration that music is represented 
» to us in the scriptuies, as constituting a part of the bliss of 
heaven. How impressive is that science, in which the re- 
deemed of the Lord are represented as harping v^ith their 
harps, aiKfl making heaven resound with the song of Moses 
Mad i&e LfUDh ! ^ 
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MINERAL. 

Minerals are among the most wcmderful productions of 
natiire. Many of these ejihibit most beautiful forms and colorsi 
and are used as ornaments ;^ others subserve many purposes 
in the arts. Of these the diamond deserves special notice. 
This gem is white, and yet it is found to consist w]^olly of the 
sam^ substance as coa], the blackest substance known. 

The diamond is a rare mineral, and found chiefly in the 
province of polconda, in India. It is valued 'for ornament 
beyond any other gem, and«the iinest specimens bear a price 
so high} that none but the richest men are able to purchase it.. 

But there is one quality of the di.amond • which renders it 
peculiarly valuable in the arts ; this is its hardness. Hence it 
is used to cut glass, a substance that cannot be cut with iroi^ 
or steel. JBy the help of this mineral the artisan cuts glass 
into any form which necessity requires, or fancy suggests.' 

To a careless observer, it would seem to be. difficult to find, 
in the distribution and arrangements of !he different strata of 
earths and minerals, any special provision for Ihe a&commpda- 
lion of mankind. Yet, on an examination of the subject, we 
may dispover abundant proof of such provision. 

Thus in the alternations of clay, with beds of sand and 
gravel*, we discover that gravel beds 9Jce the repositories of 
water beneath t&e suri'ace of the earth, and that thesiei lie upon 
beds of clay which is impermeable to water. Thus it seems 
to have been intended by the Creator, that these beds of gravel 
should contain water for man, who reaches it by means of 
wells, and by machinery draws it for use, at his pleasure. 
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METAI.S, 

• 

The benevolence and wisdom of the Creator, are Iremarkably. 
obvious in the. provision of metallic substances for the use of. 
men. Look at the rude savage, without instruments pf^ron, 
hacking with a dull piece of copper or other less suitable tool^ 
to fell a tree, and then laboring for weeks or n^ouths to exf 
cavate the trunk into a canoe. Then see him peeling a birch 
tree, and sewing the b^k with threads of the inner barl^of 
some other tree, or with the skin of some* animal or plant, to> 
ibrm a basket or pail, ^ Then learn the value of the metals. 

Without wn rom ^9^1^ bardly b^ rai^f d ta a oivilized st^tt^ 
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Iron enters into the structure of pur -bouses, in the shape of . 
nails ; with iron, are the timbers framed, and fitted for connec- 
tion by tenons and mortises. With iron, the farmer cuts his 
grass and grain ; Mrith iron, he forms vehicles for carriages ; 
with iron, are made machines for manufactures ; and of iron, 
are formed the most necessary tools and domestic utensils. 

Zink, and copper, and antimony, and lead, and tin, are the 
materials of a mtiltitude of utensils. With copper, the mer- 
chant sheaths, his ships, and the artisan makes boilers and 
other vessels. With tin, or zink, the builder covers his house, . , 
and with 'a composition of metals? the founder casts type for 
printing. Of lead are made balls for artillery ; and a mixture 
of arsenic with lead gives to small shot their rotundity. 

Gold, and silver, and copper, are used for coin, the repre- 
sentative of value, in the purchase and saleof property. With 
what ease do men now convey the title to property, by means ^ 
of a few small pieces of metal ! Let this mode be cotnpared *. 
with the rude commerce of the eaily nations of Europe, who 
used cattle^ in purchases, or of the American Indians, who use 
strings of shells, called wampum, for the same purpose. 

Gold and silver are peculiarly well fitted for coin, by their 
hardness and durability, and by not bping subject to rust. The 
malleability of gold is wonderful ,- it is capable of being ex- 
tended, till it is tliinner than the thinnest paper ; and in this 
form of gold leaf, it is an excellent coating for other substances. 
The ductility of silver, which renders it susceptible of being 
drawn out^lo a great length, in wire, is a remarkable quality; 
and the same is true of iron. The fusibility of metals renders 
them susceptible of being cast in molds, in any form that the 
convenience of man may require. 

The metal called mercury, or quicksilver, from its fluidityj 
has properties peculiar to itself. • In^its natural state^it is fiuid ; 
•nor can it be congealed under ar temperature of about seventy 
degrees below the point at which water freezes. This pro- 
perty renders it most^convenienl'for thermometers and b^om- 
eters. In thermometers, it is expanded in a tube by h^at, and 
in barometers, it is raised or depressed by different degrees 
of the weight of the atmosphere. 

In these jnetallic bodies, we observe how admirably the 

variety of them and of their properties is adapted to the wants 

of mankind. No human mind, however, cultivated, could have 

devised articles so well suited to the coaditidn of the human 

J9ce, 89 the Creator hiu provided for iu. 
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Wonierfd datMtUiih Oe&U>gy. DeiiHpti&fi of the Mioa- 

TBSRiuH, an*eatinct aninud. 

TMt nirAe 6f this aiiiiti&l, trtm the Greek, signifies the 
kttgi beast. The fossil remainik of this animal are found 
chiefly in South America, particularly in Paraguay; some 
remainSf hate been found in 'North America, and in othet 
countries.* 

In some parts of the organization, this animal resembles 
the Sloth, presenting apparent monstrosities of external form, 
and somf strange jpeculiarities of internal structure. ^^^ 

Prom the construction, of the bones of the head, it is pro- 
bable that the animal had a long snout, somewhat like that of 
the tapir, which was used -for rooting in th^ earth for food. 
He had no incisors, or tusks, but molaf teeth ; proving thg,t he 
could not Subsist on herbage, and that he was not camivi)rous. ^ 

• The lower jaw was very large, affording deep sockets for 
the molar teeth. The vertebers of the neck and back, were . 
rather' small, but those below were larger, and the* bones of 
what may be called the loins, indicate extraordinary strength. 
The tail was very long and large ; being at its largest end 
si:^ feet in circumference. 

The entire fore foot must hare been about three • feet in 
length, and twelve inches broad. The toes were terminated 
by large claws of great length, set obliquely to the ground, 
like the digging claws of the mole, and well adapted for ex- 
cavation- of earth. ^ ' ' ' ' _• 

The pelvis and cavity of the abdomen, were more than five 
feet wide. The bones of the thigh are of nearly three times 
\he thickness of those of the elephant. The breadth is nearly 
half the length, which is two feet four inches. The bones of 
the leg were united at hoth ends, and very strong. The hee* 
bone was seventeen inches Ini length, with a citoAUs^'^tn^^^ 
df twenty-eight inches. '- , 
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This animal seems to have been provided with a bony coat, 
coYoring his hide, and somewhat resembling the armor of an 
armadillo. . 

The whole body of this beast* must have been twelve feet 
in length, and dght feet high. His foxm was not suited for 
swift loco-motion ; but his apparatus was well adapted for 
digging to obtain roots for sab.8istence. 

IcHTH70s\URnSy an extinct animal. • 

The name of this i^nimal, from the Greek, signifies fish' 
lizard. Animals of'' the lizard species are called, from the 
Greek, sauriaris. The fossil remains of animals of this kind, 
in the formations of the secondary series, are numerous and 
extraordinary, indicating that «ome of them were aquatic ani- 
mals, of gigantic size and of similar structure. 

The general form of the Ichthyosaurus most nearly resem- 
bles that of the porpess and the grampus. - This animalhad 
four, large broad feet, or paddles, and ternunated in a long and 
powerful tail. Some of the largest animals must h^ve been 
thirty or forty feet in length. 

The head of this animal shows that it was a reptile,' par- 
taking of the Character of the modem crocodile, but more 
nearly allied to the lizard. The eyes were enormously large ; 
the jaws prodigiously long ; some of them exceeding six feet 
in length. 

The te^eth are conical, and much like those of the ci:;ocodile, 
but more numerous, amounting, in some animals, to on^ hun- 
dred and eighty. . • • 

The vertebral column was composed of more than one hun- 
dred joints, and was constructed somewhat like that of fishes. 
The ribs were slender, and most of them bifurcated at the 
top. They were continuous along the whole vertebral col- 
umn, as in the modern lizards. ' 

J'he anterior peddles, and the bones of the sternal arch on 
which they rested, were of prodigious strength. The poste- 
rior paddles wei;© of less size. The whole structure was 
adapted for rapid motion in the water. The power of rapid 
movement must have been necessary for these monsters of the 
deep, as they preyed upon fishes, which, also, were endowe'd 
^vitji the power of rapid flight frojfn their enemies, 
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In the animal kingdom, we discover innumerable proofti of 
tlie same wise design and benevolence of the Creator, which 
exists in other departments of creation. These proofs are seen 
in the adaptation of animals to the climate, soil, or element in 
Tvhich ftiey are to live ; in the provision made for their subsist- 
ence ; and in their fitness to subserve the interests of man in 
particular regions. 

The camel is a native of Asia and Africa, and is formed 
for inhabiting the sandy deserts. His fitness for such a region 
is remarkable in two particulars ; the formation of his feet, 
for traveling on burning sands ; and the form of his stomach, 
"which consists of several compartments, in which the anims^l 
may carry water for several days use. This structure of his 
stomach is evidently intended by the Creator, to enable him 
to make journeys over a desert where no water is to be found. 

The camel is called the " Ship of the Desert ;" for he is 
employed to convey heavy burdens, in a region where car- 
riages cannot be used. Before the discovery of the southern 
part of Africa, now the Cape of Good Hope, camels trans- 
ported all the merchandise that passed from Asia to- Europe. 
They are still employed in carrying goods and provisions in 
the caravans, which visit Mecca and other places, (wm S3n:ia 
and the northern part of Africa. 

The elephant is another animal fitted to live and travel on 
deserts. His feet consist of a strong fleshy substance, covered 
by a thick, callous skin, which fits him to travel on the sand. 
He has a short neck, -and cannot feed himself from the ground; 
but he is furnished with a proboscis, or hollow trunk, which 
he can extend six or eight feet ; with this he takes his food 
and conveys it to his mouth. 

These animals are^ capable of being domesticated and sub- 
jected to the dominion of man. If these huge animals were 
as ferocious as the tiger, and incapable of domestication, they 
would be of no use to mankind ; but they would be their mo$t 
formidable enemies. 

Most of the animals intended for the use of mankind; are 
fitted to live in different climates. Such are the horse, the 
bovine genus, the sheep,, the goat, and the dog. These ail 
live and thrive in most of the habitable latitudes ; theif varieties 
are multiplied, and their properties improved by cultivation : 
and in this manner, they are the instruments of great use and 
profit to their possessors. 

■ ■■ *■ 5 - 
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If we turn our eyes to the polar regions, we see fewer 
animals, for many species wliicli ^re useful in warmer climates, 
would be of no use in the frigid zones. And there we job- 
serve the animals are protected from the cold by fur, the most 
perfect non-conductor of heat ; and their skins furnish the 
inhabit ants -with clothing of the warmest kind. Such is the 
law of the Creator, that the finest and warmest furs, are pro- 
duced only in the cold regions of the earth, and the fine «oat 
of the sheep in the nortl^ when carried to the south, is changed 
into coarse wool, like hair. 

Animals furnish mankind with their most nourisking food. 
It is a general law of 'creation, that the flesh of most hefbi- 
Torous animals, is palatable for men, and most of i;he domesti- 
cated animals furnish the best of food. The fleSh of carni- 
vorous animals, is poarse and less palatable. But we observe, 
that in the arrangements of Providence, the animals most 
useful in their lives, as the ox, the cow, and the sheep, when 
they are too old for service, are converted into food for man- 
^ kind, and they are as valuable when they are old as when young. 

But this is not all. The skins of animals, as well as the 
wodlof the sheep, are converted to use. From the hides pf . 
the ox, the horse, and the sheep, is formed lether for shoes, 
for harness, and numerous other uses. Even their bones 
inay be converted into food, by long boiling under a high de- 
gree of pressure, as in Papin's Digester, and they are actually 
converted by pulverization /into manure of the best kind. 
Great quantities of bones are imported from the continent into 
'itngland for manure. -^ 

It is thus that we see marks of design, of wisSom, and of be- 
nevolence in the works of tlje Creator. Every animal is 
fitted for his climate, and his mode of living where food is 
furnished in sufficient abundance ; everywhere animals are 
adapted to the use of man ; every part of the animal is capa- 
ble of being converted to some useful purpose ; nothing is 
lost; nothing is made in vain. 

. In the form of different species of animals, we see a par- 
ticular adaptation in each to their modes of life, their manner 
of feeding, their means of shelter and defense, and to their 
preservation of the species. .We s%e some quadrupeds of the 
bovine species, and ruminating animals, destitute of front teeth 
in their upper jaw. These twist off the herbage and swallow 
/// but having more stomachy $han one, they intermit feedin^r 
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throw up poTtions of the herbage in sncoession, and chew it 
at their leisure; while at rest. 

The horse is built for strength, beauty, and activity. He has 
front teeth in his upper jaw ; he bites off the herbage and chews 
it as he feeds. * As- he is destined to travel on all sorts of 
ground, stony as well as smooth, he is furnished with hoofs of 
homy hardness, to preserve his feet from injury. 

The rapacious and carnivorous beasts, have claws fitted to 
seize and hold their prey, and teeth shaped for tearing the^ 
flesh. 

Animals that are destined to climb trees, are furnished with 
sharp nails for the purpose ; and the small animals which sub- 
sist on nuts, have sh^rp teeth to cut the shells. 

Animals that are destined to burrow in the earth, have paws 
with nails fitted for diggiqg ; and such as are torpid during 
hybernation, at the approach of winter lose their activity and 
become sleepy, before they enter their burrows for the winter. 
. Animals that creep without feet, are supplied with scales or 
rings which, by extension or winding, take hold of the ground, 
and enable them to move forward. Such is the form of ser- 
pents, and some species of worms. 

Animals are, also, armed by nature for defense. Some 
quadrupeds use their horns for this purpose ; others their teeth ; 
others their hoofs ; others have 'sharp spines which they 'pre- 
sent to the assailant ; others have stings. 

Animals have different modes of bearing and nourishing 
their young. The mammifers have breasts which supply their 
young with milk ; other animals supply the same nutriment 
in a somewhat different manner. In some instances, the 
young require no care, but are so formed as to subsist by their 
own efforts. 

, The organization of winged or flying animals, which is the 
signification of the generic term /bw?/, is peculiarly fitted for 
the fluid in which they are destined to move. Their lungs, 
their holies, their cellular tissue, their fethers, are all filled with 
air ; by which means their bodies are remarkably light.- Yet 
by the strength of the muscles of the wings, and the eflicient 
steering of their bodies by the tail-fethers, and the head, they 
baffle the force of the^winds, which would otherwise disturb 
their direction in flight. - 

Men have ^en the form^f ships, from that of aquati^ 
fowls. ^ 
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Tbo$e fowls which are ^stined to sit and i^pogrt among^e 
branches of trees, called perckers, have separate toes, ending 
in hooked .nails, by which they cling to the slender twigs. 
Those which are destined to swim in water, have toes con- 
nected by a membrane, which s.erves as a paddle. Some being 
destined to choose a hollow tree for their nests, are furnished 
with large strong beaks, with which they peck hole^in which 
they deposit their eggs. . 

Fowls which are destined to feed on grain, seeds, and smidl 
insects, have pointed bills ; those which are carnivorous have 
hooked beaks for tearing flesh ; and^aquatic fowls, which sub- 
sist on fishes, have long naked legs for wading, and long beaks 
for taking their prey ; or they have claws for seisipg their 
prey by diving, and bearing it aloft through the air. The tail 
of fowls, consisting of long fethers, usually twelve in number, 
is the instrument of steering ; serving this purpose much in the 
same way as the tudder steers a ship, by^being turned one 
way and the other, to make resistance on one side, a& the oc- 
casion requires. 

The care which animals manifest for their young, is w<m^ 
thy of particular observation. It is especially observable in 
those animals whose young are helpless, which is the case 
with fowls. What patience does the female manifest during 
incubation ! How careful not to leave her eggs long enouga 
to become Sold! And when the chickens are hatched, it is 
delightful to see how unremittingly she is employed in finding 
the proper food to nourish them, tn cold or rainy weather, 
she broods them to keep them dry and warm ; and when an 
enemy approaches, she flies' about in an agony, filling thf» air 
with her screams. No human beings in her tender care of 
•her babes, can surpass the female bird in the care of her 
young. These instinctive afi*ections must be implanted by a 
benevolent Being for the wisest purposes. • 

The instincts of animals are very remarkable. The whole 
process of birds in selecting a suitable place, for theiT nests, 
and in collecting and adjusting the materials in a proper form, 
is wonderful. The children of the human race come into the 
world ignorant of every thing — ^they have every thing; to leam > 
but the young bird needs no instructicai ; she knows as well 
how to make a nest or to collect food, a's the parent bird- 7hO 
young of water fowls ran fe^jbasly into wattOr, as sqpiO s^s 
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Afff see It ; while Ae jroang of ^e gaUinaceonB hen cannot 
be dxiyen. into water at all. 

'' And reason raise o'er instinct asyof ceDi 

In this 'tis God directs ; in that 'fcis man.'' — Pope, 

Fisbeis have the following characteristics: they have a 
body with a vertebral column, covered with scalee, and mpved 
by £ns ;, they respire, by gills ; the heart has only one auricle 
and one ventricle ; and their blood is red. In breathilig, 
iSishea decompose water ; the air is separated and oxygenates 
tli4& blood by means of an artery r^unning lengthwise at the 
inargin. ofthe gills. It is conveyed to the heart and then dis- 
tributed to all parts of the body. By this admirable structure 
of th0 organs, fishes are eAabled to live in water ; a striking 
evidence of Divine -wisdom. 

The fins of fishes are membranes supported by bony or 
cartilaginous rays, which open or shut liiie a fan. Some of 
the raysi are entire ;. others are jointed. Most kinds of fishes 
are covered with scales for protection ; these are difierent, 
but generally they are i^tes of different forms. These are 
closely eet, and in many fishes they are imbricated, lying like 
tiles on the roof of a house. 

Fishes move with great rapidity. The tunny is said to dart* 
along like an arrow, and herrings are said to go at the rate of 
sixteen miles an hour. 'The shark will often follow a ship for 
days and weeks, to catc])- any refuse of food thrown into .the 
sea. The eyes of fishes are in general not protected by a lid 
or nictitating membrane ; but are of a substance which receives^^ 
HO k^ury from the access of water. Fishes have no external 
avenue for hearing ; but their sense of smelling is said to be 
yery acute. The organ fdr this purpose is between the eyes. 
They have teeth of idl kinds, for tearing^ cutting, and grinding 
'thei; food* . 

Fisheei are 4<mg*lived animals. A pike, in Germany, was 
taken and had a riug fastened to the gill-covers, in the^year 
14874 and was taken with the ring upon it in 1754 ; so that it 
must have been two hundred and sixty-sevei^ years old. How * 
old the pike was when first takeii, or how long it might have 
lived ^after it was last taken, cannot be known. It was nine- , 
leen feet long, and .weighed three hundred and fifty pounds. 
It is aUedged that fishes klBpt in a pond, as trout, carp, and 
tench, may be taught to obey a call, or the ^OiVJsA ^i ^\)t<^u. 

5* 
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As fishes haViB no apparent organ of hearing, they may receire 
impressions from an impulse on water, by soond. . 

In various kin(i^ of fishes, we see forms of body fitted for 
rapid movement. The general form presents a strong front 
to part the water, .and from the head or breast, an easy slope 
to the tail ; a form which probably makes the least possibly 
resistance tm motion in that element. Their fins keep die body 
in its proper position, and with the tail, they propel the body 
with astonishing rapidity. ' , , 

Entomology presents a thousand faets of a similar tenor, to 
display the wonders of creation. Innumerable insects people 
the earth and the air, with infinitely varied forms of life and 
beauty, all furnished with the organs necessary for their sub- 
sistence and safety. Who can see the art of the spider in 
spinning a net for its prey, or the industry and ingenious work- 
manship of the bee, constructing its ceUs with the exactness 
of a geometrician, trithout exalting his thoughts to the Supreme 
Artificer of the Universe, who, with equal wisdom, creates 
an insect or a world ! 

Among the wonderful habits of animals, we must not ov^- 
look their migrations. This habit seems, in fishes, to be de- 
signed for spawning or for procuring food. Herrings more 
from the north in shoals, which crowd the surface of th^ ocean 
for many leagues in length and breadth, followed or attended 
by sharks and rlipacious fowls, which feast upon them. Mack- 
erel, cod-fish, shad, and salmon, alsci move from place to place, 
and when they approach our shores, or enter our rivers, fximish 
an abundance of food for man. 

Many kinds of fowls migrate from the north to the south, to 
avoid the cold of winter. This is remarkably the case with 
the* various species of ducks, and of wild ^eese. The 
latter fowls pass the summer in the regions about the. mouth 
of the river St. Lawrence,, or on the Labrador coast. In an-* 
tumn they take wing for the southern climate, moving in the 
form of two unequal sides of a triangle, and making the. air 
resound with their hoarse cries. 

• There is a species of land crabs, in thei West Indies and 
South America, inhabiting the mountains, wl^ch annually de- 
scend in armies and steer their co^e to the ocean, for spawn- 
ing. In their progress they proceed in a direct line, climbi[ng 
houses, surmounting etery obstacle, and destroying vegistation 
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with their claws.. They bathe in the water and return ; but 
some of them so lean and weak, that they stop to recruit. 

The migj^jitions of £shes and fowls are of great importance 
to mankind V for they bring, from their native waters, and 
place within the power of men, immense quantities of food. 
This is more especially the case with fishes, shoals of which 
Tisit the shoreer of Great Britain, and other countries, as other 
kinds do the coast of North America. 

It seems to be*the purpose of the Creator, that, to prevent 
particular animals from over-stocking the land and the ocean, 
certain species should feed upon other species. Many species 
of animafs are the food of men ; many species of wild animals 
feed on others ; and many species of fish devour the smaller 
species. The birds which feed on insects lessen the ravages 
of worms and the annoyance of files ; and fowls and insects 
consume many substances which, if left upon the earth, would 
generate an ofien^ive or pestilential air. *- 

It is remarked by an English writer, that there is a singular 
contrast between most vegetables and animals in the following 
respects : ihe head of the animal, and the root of the plant, 
perform the s&me office— that of collecting and absorbing the * 
nutriment of each. The animal derives nutriment from organic 
matter ; that is, from plants and animals ; the vegetable, from 
inorganic matter ; that is, from wtiter, air, and manuring sub- 
stances. 

*The plant gives oxygen to the air ; that is, a salubrious gas ; 
but to jthe earth it gives leaves and ligneous matter, which, 
when digested, fertilize 4he ground. The animal gives nitro- 
gen to the air, and rejected matter to the earth. From these 
facts it is observed, that in the economy of Providence, vege- 
tables help to furnish the atn&osphere with pure air, and 
animal^ contribute to supply the earth with fertilizing sub- 
stances, which are fhe food of plants. 

The animals denominated zoophytes, which signifies animal 

plants, or vegetable animals, were so named^ because they 

were supposed to partake of the nature of both animals and 

vegetables. But it is now considered that these are really 

animals. There are others which seem to be of a doubtful 

nature. These are called protophytcs, first plants ; and 

protozoa, first animals ; and from certain oscillatory motions, 

they have been called oscillators. The latter circumstance is 

claimed as an evidence that they are of the'aam^\\A£L%^<;ycEi« 
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TiiesiS khlmals are now kiiown by the term infiisbries, froih 
their being infused in fluids. 

The ihfusbries axe said to have, at least moSft- of them, a 
tilouth and digestive system ; many of them have eyes ; some 
appear to have nerves and sensation; they exhibit great variety 
of forms, and every variety of motion. Some appear to take 
food by absorption, having no mouth ; to this class belongs the 
little animal which may-be seen by the nake.d eye 4n vinegar. 

Animals Of this kind inhabit the sea, rivejs, and other 
Waters ; they are* found in the blood, in animal substance^, 
in vegetables, in vinegaj, in fruits, in seeds, and in grain ; in 
wells and on mountains. Their numbers are infinite ; hutt- 
dreds of thousands may be seen in a drop of water. One 
variety of these animals is called rotaries, or animalctiles re- 
sembling a* wheel. Some of them are called polygastrics ; 
that is, animals having many stomachs. 

These animals exhibit the wonderful power of the Almighty. 
That such minute creatures can have organization, life, spon- 
taneous motion, appetite, digestion, nutrition, and powers of 
riBprOdiiction, are astohisliing facts. They are fbund every 
'Where ; in our blood, in our food, andnn almost all substances ; 
but wiere nevier sieen by man till the microscope was invented; 
and yet, they out-number all other animals on the globe. 

These minute smimals may, and probably do furnish food for 
larger animals, as of the polypes, the builders of coral rockS ; 
and perhaps of the molluscans, and crustaceans, and other 
larger animals, as small fish which seem to subsist wholly on 
water, and this water may swarm with infusories. It is thus 
a chain of animjil life is formed, from the minutest infusories 
to the highest order of animals. 

The polypes are the animals which construct the coral 
rocksin the ocean. They have been numbered with zoophytes, 
or animal plants, and they were formerly considered to be a 
vegetable production. Some of these animals appear to be a 
mere gelatinous mass, without any organs of prehension ; but 
most of them have a mouth, with arms or tentacles, which 
serve as organs of prehension and motion. Their body is a 
kind of inspissated mucus, covered by no skin, very contrac- 
tile, with^ti alinientary sack, open at both ends. There is 
lin equal distribution of nervous moleciiles througH the whde 
Bubstalice of tihei^e kniinals. 
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The polypes abound in out ditches and stagnant water. In 
these the canal is naked and branching,. without any support, 
but endued with the power of loco-motion. But the polypes 
are most numerous in the ocean. They form vast rock^or 
ledges of coral. In the madrepores, this animal constrncts 
for itself a house, polypary, or polypier, of calcarious matter, 
with innumerable cellsj each containing a separate animal, with 
a niouth v^ tentacles^ but united to the general body at the 
other extremity, and each with an aperture, by which they are 
protruded and expanded like a flower. ^ 

In the coral, this animal forms an internal calcaripus axis, 
investing it, as bark invests a treer It is fixed by, its base : 
and from this crust or bark, emerge the mouths of the polypes, 
with their tentacles, or feelers. In. these two last, thos base, 
by wMch theeompound animal is fixed to rocks, expands like 
the root of a tree, and the jramifications of the polypes resem- 
ble the branches of a tree from its stem*. There are other 
forms of polypes, galled sponges, alcyons, and sea-pen, which 
se^m to be. more nearly allied to. vegetables, but are deemed 
organized animals. The sponges are well known, and now 
form an article of commerce. 

The polypoET multiply either by germs or by cuttings. The 
germ issues from the body, like the1)ranch of a tree from its 
stem* This is a protrusion of the skin, which after awhile- 
detaches itself, from the parent stem, and becomes a separate 
animaL In this way one polype .may, it is said, produce* a 
million of new animals, within a month. * 

The other mode of multiplying is by cuttings. If a polype 
is cot into parts, each segment will become an animal. It is 
asserted, that if one is divided longitudinally, each half will 
form a separate tube in an hour, and begin to ply his tentacles 
within a day. And what is still more wonderful, this animal 
may be turned iaside outward, like a glove or a stocking, 
without destro3dng its vitality, its power of catching and swal- 
lowing food, or its power of producing germs. 

There is hardly any thing in natural history more extraor- 
dinary, than the formation^ of rocks by polypes. In many parts 
of the ocean these rocks form immense reefs, extending far 
firom land, and exposing the navigator to imminent danger. In 
' 9&aay places these coral rocks, formed by minute animals, 
Mre the basis of large isles; which are covered with vegetatvsa^ 
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and become the residence of men. The nx^ks are said to be 
formed by animal matter and the carbonate of lime. 

In some instances, these rocks .form ridges, which extend' 
without interruption for several degrees, constituting a soHd 
rapipart to resist currents iii the ocean. Sometimes they are 
in a circular form ; some are extended on the bottom of the 
sea, following its curvatures, and covering the bottom with an 
enameled carpet of various and brilliant colors ; sometimes of 
a single color of dazzling purple. 

^That these minute* beings, with no other, organ than a* few 
t^itacles around their mouth, should be fitted to secrete cal- 
carious particles from their food collected from the watet, and 
to discharge this matter in quantities to construct innumeraUe 
lime-stone 'houses, andthas, in process of time, to fotm whole 
groups of isles for producing plants and fruit-trees for the sus- 
tenance of a numerous population,, is one of the most wonder- 
ful phenomena on the globe. We are unable to account for 
the fact, that millions and myriads of millions of these little ani- 
mals, scarcely elevated, in the rank of beings, above vefeta- 
bles, should, in all parts of the ocean, continue to work, each 
in its proper mode, from age to age, in producing such im- 
mense beds of coral-rocks — but by admitting ^e existence oi 
an Almighty Being, who has given to^hem instincts suited to 
this end ) instincts as imiform in their operation as any of the 
laws t)f creation. 

The radiaries are animals of a somewhat higher rank. 
These* take their name from their disposition to form rays, 
both in their external and internal parts. These can not be 
propagated by cuttings and offsets, like the polypes. They 
are divided into rays, as in the star-fish ; or have rays exhib^ 
ited in their erust, as the sea-urchins ; or embedded iii their 
substance, as the sea-nettle and jelly-fish. 

These animals kre -divided into two orders, gelatines and 
echihoderms. The gelatines are distinguished by a gelatinous 
body and a soft and transparent skin ; they have no retractile 
tubes, and no interior cavity, their viscera being embedded in 
their gelatinous substance. , 

The echinpderras, which take this name from -their having 
spines on their skin, resembling thoise of the hedgehog, have 
an opake lethery or crustaceous skin, mostly covered with 
tubercles, or movable spines, and generally with holes in rows. 
They have retractile' tubes which receive and eject water, and 
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are used, also, for loco-motion and prehensioii. These emerge 
from the holes. They have a mouth generally situated below, 
and armed with hard parts 4 and a cavity simple and divided. 

The gelatines are found as large as a nutmeg, and transpa- 
rent. They are phosphoric, and in the night millions of them 
present a most brilliant spectacle. From their rotary motion, 
they seem like globes of fire rolling on the surface of the sea. 
When cast upon the shore, they dissolve with a touch, being 
extremely dehcate. They are eaten by whales. The echino- 
derras have an envelop much harder than that of the gelatines, 
and they bave a high degree of muscular power, with organs 
for motion. . 

Another species of these animals are called tunicaries^ 
frono^ the circumstance that they are covered with a dou|)le 
tmicy or envelop. They are either gelatinous or lethery. 
They have an aperture for respiration and nutrition ; an oblong 
body with many cavities ; gills, a mouth, and an- alimentary 
tube open at both ends. Th^y are simple, or aggregate ; float- 
ing, or fixed to rocks. 

A species of these animals is called pyrqsomes, fire-bodies, 
wMch are the largest of the phosphoric animals, being from 
five to fourteen inches in length. When they are seen in great 
numbers, the. sea appears to be on fire^ with dazzling light and 
brilliant colors, passing from red to safiron, to' grange, to green, 
and to azure. They float and are wafled by waters and 
currents* , • 



. OF THE UNIVERSE. . 

It has been observed, that the sun, and the planets which 
revolve around it, constitute what is called the solar system, 
of which this globe is a part. The distance of the eart]^ 
from the sun is supposed to be about ninety-five or ninety-six 
millions of miles. Of course the diameter of its orbit is one 
hundred and ninety millions of mile%; and the velocity of 
its motion, in its annual revolution, must be about sixty-five 
thousand miles in an hour. 

But this globe is. one of the smallest of the planets, and 
least . distant from the sun. Uifanus, the most remote planet^ 
ia eighteen hundred and twenty millions oi TEoSk^eia It^ycoL "^^ 
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gttfi, kud itii ^^toltitimi in its tftbit, constit«tiDg its year, it 
eqinkl to eighty-three of our years. This system is but oiii 
amidst iiinumerable other systems. The fixed stars are, with 
probability, supposed to be all suns, or centers of other sys- 
tems. Of these about two thousand are visible to the naked 
eye ; and Herschel's telescope reveals to us many millions of 
such stars, which the unassisted eye can not discern. 

This view of the universe, imperfect as it is, oppresses the 
human mind with the contemplation of its vastness. .But 
when We look around this globe, and see the multitude of 
humati beings, and the unnumbered millions ^f animals and 
plants on the earth and in the ocean, with all- the apparatus 
contrived to supply their wants, and adl their diversities of 
fbrm, of color, and habits-^how amazing is this -view -of all 
-these works of the Almighty ! And when we consider that 
this globe is but a speck among the untold millions of im- 
densely V larger globes whith occupy the regions of space, we 
are struck dumb tirith amazement; we involuntarily shrink 
from an attempt to grasp, in idea, the immense domains of the 
Almighty. , 

With this view of the vast works of creation, how dimin- 
titive and insignificant a being must man appear to be ! How 
readily must we feel the force of the exclamation of the 
Psalmist, "When I consider the heavens, the work of thy 
hands, the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained ; 
Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man, that thou visitest him !" 

I But the works of God are not too large for hie power, too 
complicated for. his skill, nor too minute and various for his 
inspection. The Being who constructed and established 
millions of worlds by his power, has the power, also, and the 
wisdom to govern the whole. 

Not an animal or a plant, not a mineral, ndl a particle of 
gnatter escapes his notice, or is neglected by his providence. ' 
Nor is the minutest organized being, with all its parts and 
their adaptations to their purposes, less evidence of his Al- 
mighty power and wisdom, than the creation of the globe or 
of the solar system. The very minuteness of organic being 
is the highest proof of his perfection. * 

Man, titerefore, however small he may appear anqidst the 

bonders of creation, is not overlooked and neglected by his 

Jf jJk#r. He hi fernished with amjde menns of smbaisteiice 
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and protection, and has reason to guide hinAn the selection 
and use of what hit widats requiro^. He has l^ws given to 
him to direct his social actions, in a mani^er to produce the 
greatest good ; the very hairs of his head are' all numbered. 
£yery thing in his physical nature, and in his moral character 
and relations, is under the unremitting care of the watchful 
providence of an Almighty guardian and governor. 
^ The works of creation, and the laws by which they are 
governed^ are demonstrative proofs of the existence of a su- 
preme, intelligent, and Almighty Being. Mere matter exerts 
no power; the Creator must be a> being possessing intelligenoe» 
capable of acting ; and the act of creating implies the highest 
pow<er which we can suppose to b^ possible. 

Order and harmony in efeated things iniply design and wis- 
dom ; these are manifested in the uniform operation of the 
laws of matter. These laws admit of no alteration, no failure,' 
no deviation, no suspension, except by their Authoir ; they are 
as permanent and unchangeable as the perfections of the* Al- 
migt^ty himself. Hence ij^e safety of good men under the su- 
perintendence of their heavenly Fa).her. As the works of 
nature demand our unqualified belief in the being and perfec- 
tions of God, so the unchangeable charaoter of his perfections 
and laws, demands our unwavering confidence' in his promises. 

6 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF MAN. 
Structure of the Human Body. ■ 

Man is the English name of the human race, and th.e word 
in English, like Adam in Hebrew, signifies form, image, like- 
ness. This name was given to the species by way of emi- 
nence ; man being in form, and in intellectual send moral en- 
dowments, superior to all other terrestrial^ beings. 

The head of man consists of several bones, called the skull, 
"^ inclosing the brains, which are supposed to be the eeat of 
reason. In the front is the face, in which are placed the eyes, 
organs of sight ; the ears, organs of hearing ;. the nose, the or- 
gan -of smell, containing the nostrils, or orifices by wliich air 
is inhaled into the lungs ; and the mouth, the opening by 
which are received food and drink. Within the mouth are 
the teeth, the instruments of mastication or. chewing, and the 
tongue, the principal instrument of taste and speech. .From 
the head proceeds the spine, a long column of bones, which 
are vertebers, or turning joints,* reaching to the lower part of 
the body, ^ * 

The head is united with the body by the neck, containing 

seven vertebexs, which admit the face to be turned from side 

• to side, without any movement yf the body. This admirable 

provision for the convenience and safety of man, ought to be 

particularly noticed. 

In the neck is the guilet, or esophagus, the canal by which 
, food and drink are conveyed to the stomach ; also the wind- 
pipe, or trachea, which gives passage ,to air descending to (he 
lungs. The upper part of the trachea is called the larynx, 
a very narrow opening for the air, the mouth of which is called 
the glottis. • * 

At the glottis are formed sounds in speaking and singing. 
To prevent substances taken for food or drink, from entering 
this canal and passing to the lungs, instead of the stomach, 
there is a cartilage, called epiglottis, which, when a person 
bwbUowb, covers the glottis like a valve. 
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The part o( the body below the neck, to thAudrif, or dia- 
phragm, is called the thorax, or chest, the fore part of which 
is the breast. The bone in the middle of the breast is the 
sternum, and the hinder part of the chest is the back, compos- 
ed of twelve vertebers*, and the shoulder blades. The thorax 
is fortified by ribs on each side, attaehea to the sternum at one 
end, and to the vertebers at the other. These are peculiarly 
necessary in respiration. 

The thorax contains those vital parts, the lungs and the heart. 
The lungs consist of two lobes, attached to the sternum in 
front. These are the essential organs of respiration, and re- 
ceive the air through the trachea, or windpipe. 

The heart is situated nearly in the middle of the thorax,, and 
is of a conical shape. It is surrounded by a thin membrane, 
called the pericardium, which contains a little fluid, or moist 
substance, for lubricating that organ. 

The heart has two auricles, or little ears, which receive 
the blood from two veins ; one discharges the blood into the 
right ventricle, or cavity ; the other drives the blood from 
another vein inf5 the left cavity, or ventricle. These ventricles 
are furnished with valves which close and prevent the blood 
which they receive from returning. 

The left ventricle is a strong muscle, which has two motions ; 
one called the diastole, which dilates, and the other the systole, 
which contracts. By the contraction of this ventricle, the 
blood is propelled into the great artery, called aorta, and car- 
ried to every ' part of the body. Every contraction of this 
mnscle cause's a pulsation. 

The pulmonary artery receives the blood from the right - 
ventricle, and carries it to the lungs, in which it is by respi- 
ration, or the air, fitted for the support of life. The blood, by 
passing through the arterial system, loses its florid color, and 
its property of supporting life ; but being returned to the lungs, 
its florid color is renewed, and it is again supplied with its 
vivifying quality. 

The arteries are canals, or tubes, which convey the blood 
to all parts of the body. For the purpose of distributing this 
fluids the arteries, at various places, branch into smaller arte- 
ries. The veins are canals, or tubes, which anaston^ose, or 
unite by their mouths 3¥ith the arteries at their extremities, 
receive the blood from them and. return it to the heart. And 
it is worthy of notice, that the arteiies geuei^^ \va ^^^^^> 
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in the' flesh than the yeins, and ate less liable to nature ; as 
the rupture of an artery which conveys the blood from -the 
heart, is more dangerous to life than the cutting gr rupture of 
a vein which returns the blood to the he^rt. This process 
of the blood from and to the heart is called the cireulation. 

Amid' all the wonders of creation, none is more worthy ef 
notice, than the respiration and circulc^Uon in animal bodies. 
Both these are involuntary ; that is, they are carried on with* 
out an act of the will, whether w6 are awake or asleep. 
This is a striking instance of the wise and benevolent de- 
sign of the Creator, in the formation of the body, and ef a 
watchful care that our live$ should be continued without the 
least exertion of our own power or will ; for a suspension of 
respiration and circulation is followed immediately by death. 
' The nerves are medullary chords, deriving their origin from 
the brain or marrow in the spine. Of these there are thirtf- 
nine or forty pairs ; nine proceeding from the medulla oblonga- 
ta, in the skull, or from the spinal marrow. These are dis- 
tributed to the exterior parts of the body and extremities. 
The nerves convey the principles of motioiT and sensibility 
to the brain from all parts of the system. ^ 

The eyes are contained in two orbits below the forehead. 
Tho form of the eye is nearly globular, and it ie moved in all 
directions by muscles. It is composed of six coats smd three 
humors. The latter are the aqueous, the crystalline, and 
the glassy. The aqueous humor supplies the moisture of the 
eye. At the bottom of the cavity of the eye is the retina, 
so called because it«resembles net-work^ (Latin, rete, ^ net.) 
This is a fine expan^on of the optic nerve, upon the glassy 
humor. This is the coat on which the impression of plneets 
is made, constituting sight. By means of the contraction and 
dilatation of the uvea, one of the coats, the pupitof the eye pre* 
eludes a portion of light,^ when it is too strong, aad^in dark- 
ness it expands to receive additional rays. In this we see 
provision is made for the accommodation of man, without 
any exertion of his own. The eye is an example of won- 
derful wisdom in the Creator. 

Above the eyes are the brows^ whic]^ serve to Inreak the 
rays of light, falling on the eyes, and by their bushy textiue, 
and arched forni, they add much to the beauty of the face. 

The lids of the eyes are intended to cover and protect the 
#yes from dost, insects^ and other annoyaafies, by issf and lit 



sleep; and foir th^t purpose, they are moted with a rlipidity, 
which has given rise to the proverbial phrase, a$ quick as a 
ttfink. These lids are also fringed with hairs, which serv0 
as a protecaon and an ornament. 

The ears are the organs of hearing. They are so formed 
as to receive sounds on a large surface, and convey them to 
the auditory nerve, through a narrow passage,. 

The nose is a prominent member, adding- beauty to the # 
face;. It contaiits the nostrils, or orifices leadin? to the or* 
gans of smell, and furnishing canals to carry air fnto the 
lungs. « 

The hair of the head serves as a covering and a protection, 
and it is also a prime ornament. * 

The stomach is situated immediately below the midrif. 
Its form is that of a bag-pipe. It has two orifices, one at 
each end. The left orifice 4s uiiited with the esophagus, and 
is the passage for nutriment to the stomach. When food is 
digested^ it ascends to the right orifice, or pylorus, which 
conducts it to the first of the intestines. 

The stomach is the reservoir of all food and drink, in which 
is carried on the process of digestion. For aiding this pro* 
cess, the stomach secretes a fiuid^ called the gastric juic<^, 
which changes the substances eaten into a kind of soft paste, 
or chyme ; and this being further changed into chyle,»a milky 
fluid, is prepared to enter the fine vessels, called lacteals. 
These supply ijiat vital fluid, the blood. 

The abdomen, or lower belly, contains the stomach, liver, 
spleen, kidneys, bladder, and intestinal canal. The liver is sit* 
uated under the false ribs, on the right side. It consists of two 
lobes of a glandular substsmce, and its use is to secrete bile'. 

The kidneys are two^ oblong bodies behind the yertebers. 
They separate the urine from the blood, and the urine is con- 
veyed to a rec^tacle below. 

The spiiie, or chain of bones in the back, contains aU the 
vertehers, which are twenty-four in number. 

The bones of the body, stripped of flesh, are called a sltel- 
eton. Bones are hard substances, but are full of little cells. 
They are larger at the ends than in the middle, and for this 
reason the joints are stronger than they otherwise would be. 
Their principal stlbstance is phosphate of lime. The bones 
form the animal frame, which sustauns the flesh j vessels^ blood, 
and all the Tiscerai 
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The skin is of two kinds ; the skia proper, jind- the scarf- 
skin, a thin cuticle which severs the skin. The skin is the 
substance that covers and protects the whole bod;y'. It con- 
tains pores and excretory vessels, and the organs of sensa- 
tion. The susceptibility of the sidn* renders us careful to 
guard against injury, as the least violence offered to it gives 
pain. 

The limbs of the body are the parts which are the princi- 
pal Instruments of motion and action ; as the legs and arms. 
The joints which connect them with the body, are of different 
' constructions, adapted to the uses of the limbs. One of these^ 
joints is formed by the round end of one bone, which is in- 
serted in* the cavity of another. This is called the ball and 
socket. This joint admits the limb to turn in all directions. 
Such is the joint of the shoulder, which connects -the arm 
with the thorax. It is easy to understand how important such 
a joint is to tl^e various motions of the arm. 

The lower end of the arm is articulated with the 'bones of 
the fore-arm, at the elbow ; these bones are the ulna and 
radius, which extend to the wrist. The radius is the inner 
bone. The articulations at the wrist give free use to the 
hand in all directions. By the admirable form and joints of 
the arm, this limb is adapted to embrace objects, and to exert 
the actions of thrusting, striking, lind swinging ; actions that 
are necessary in manual labor. 

.At the extremity of the fore-arm is the hand, which is so 
united with the arm as to be readily turned in any direction. 
The hand has four fingers and a thumb. These have each 
three bones and joints, which are necessary for bending- to 
grasp objects. The thumb is thicker and stronger than the 
fingers, as being intended for strength sufficient to balance 
that of the four fin]B^ers. For this purpose^it is fiu'nished with 
a thick, strong^ muscle. The hand contains twenty-seven 
bones. 

The muscles are the fleshy parts of the body, in which its 
strength chiefly consists. They consist of parallel plates of 
fibers ; and their use is to move the bones in all actions, as 
ivwalkiAg, or exerting the arms. • The tendons are the ex- 
tremities ojf the muscles, by which they are>made fast to the 
bones. * 

It is remarked by anatomists, that the right side, and the 
Tight lji»b$ of znen, are larger than the lefij and have the 
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most muscular Strength. IJence the right arm is the most 
used, when one only is necessary. The right arm is used in 
throwing and in striking, and the right foot is sai<' to step 
with more firmness than the left. The left limb is generally 
weaker than the right ; and if a person is left-handed, he ex-* 
periences the inconvenience of it in a thousand ways, even 
to the turning of a key. 

The principal joints of the lower limbs are the knee and 
the ankle : the one fitted to give the leg its proper motion ; 
and the other, the motions of the foot. We observe, in the 
foot, the heel is the firm muscular part, for sustaining the 
chief weight of the body in an upright position,, as the thick 
solid fiesh at the first joint of the great toe, is that which aids 
in walking and leaping. The large tendon of the heel, which 
is connected with the calf , of the leg, is the principal instru- 
ment of moving the foot. 

But the hand is the limb which more especially distinguish- 
es man from other animals. This is not only admirable in 
its structure and adaptation to its uses, but it is the hand-maid 
of reason, the instrument which supplies man with the means 
of procuring food and raiment, with houses and furniture, 
with all the varieties of manufactures, and with all the weap- 
ons of defense. What the reason invents or contrives, the 
hand executes. 

Many animals are vastly superior to man in size and 
strength ; but man, by his reason and his hands, is able to 
defend himself from their power, and most of them he can 
subdue, and 'render subservient to his' wants. In short, the 
hands are the great instruments by which are executed the 
works and monuments of arts and.sciences. These limbs 
alonof prove the design of the preator, to place men at the 
head of the lower creation. We may well exclaim with the 
Psalmist, " We are fearfully and wonderfully made !" 

There is orife law of animal and vegetable. natures, which 
has a prominent bearing on the arguments adduced for prov- 
ing wisdom and design in creation* This is the self-healing 
power of living flesh and veget^Sle substances. What 
would be the condition of man or beast, if there were no tenn- 
dency in the parts of flesh, severed by^an instrument, or 
torn by violence, tO'unite ajad become sound? How certain- 
ly would every child be crippled before he reaches the age 
of maoliood, and ^» without hope of irecoveiYv k^\0K^^ 
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law is seen in the vegetable kingdom. A tree stripped of 

its bark, is, after a due time, invested with a new covering. 

A wound in flesh, or vegetable substance, is soon healed, 

and the animal or plant is restored to its wonted vigor. How 

delightful to the good man is the contemplation of this won- 

'derful provision of creative goodness, for preserving the life, 

. the health, and the comfort of men, from the fatal effects of 

" accidents, to which we are hourly exposed in our necessaiy 

occupations. 

In the means provided for our subsistence, we see abund- 
ant evidence of design. Food is necessary for life and 
growth ; and that no person should neglect to lake nutriment, 
we observe the pain of hunger is given as a stimulus, and the 
pleasure of satisfying appetite, accompanies the act of feed- 
ing. Thus the means of supporting life are inseparably con- 
nected with the desire of avoiding pain, and procuring en- 
joyment. • , 

And that the appetite may never be surfeited, or cloyed, to 
such a degree as to create a disrelish for food, it is remarkably 
ordered iii providence, that the most common and essential 
articles qf food and drink, are not highly stimulating and in- 
viting to the taste ; for such qualities would destroy the powers 
of taste, or cloy the appetite. It is the moderate sweetness 
of bread, and other esculent vegetable substances, and animal 
food, which preserves our relish for them unimpaired through 
life. And water, the natural drink of man, has no quality, in- 
viting to the taste ; but our relish for it is created by thirst, 
when it is wanted. In this manner, the most necessary arti- 
cles of food never furnish the temptation to luxurious in- 
dulgence. 
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CHAPTER VL 



. MORAL SYSTEM. 
Its adaptation to the Happiness of Mankind, 

If, in the physical world, we discover innumerable eviden- 
ces of design, wisdom, and benevolence, in the adaptation of 
created things to the condition of man, no less may we dis- 
cpvpr, in the moral system, abundant proofs of a like adapta- 
tion of the divine Jaws to the temporal and eternal happiness 
of the human race. 

Men, bein^ the creatures of God, are subject to his moral 
government. In the character of his subjects, they bear a 
relation to him^ and as social beings, they bear various rela- 
Uons to each other. 

The authority, or sovereignty of God over our race, Results 
from his character as creator ; for nothing can be more obvi- 
ous, nh^u that the being who makes, has a right to govern and 
direct to its proper end, what he has made. 

fhe, first duty of man, therefpre, is the acknowledgment of 
the 9i]preme authority of God, and an unqualified submission 
to his commands. 

From the perfections of God, as proved both by reason and 
revelation, we njay infer, with certainty, that the ultimate end 
of all the works of God, is the glory of his character, and the 
happiness of jireated brings. If this inference is correct, 
then from this we m^y deduce another truth, that all the laws 
of God, which are intended to operate on intellectual beings, 
a^e adapted to promote that end. 

The legitimate conclusion from these premises, is, that the 
happiness of mankind results from their conformity to the di- 
vine will, or entire obedience to his laws. If this reasoning 
is just, the converse of this conclusion . must be true, that the 
disobedience of man to the divine law, is a iriolation of duty, 
w}uch' disturbs the harmony of the moral system, and tends 
to the unhappiness of mankind. 

^a th^ physical world, we know that all laws are obeyed ; 
di^t is, they flpw^ft at all times JWf^d in all |jkce^^^Vi\i\s&i5i.- 
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lible certainty. This uniform operation of j>hysical laws is 
among the most unequivocal evidences of the ommpotence of 
the Creator. What his power has establisLpd, his pow6r 
sustains with invariable regularity. « 

But in the moral system, man has an agency. Man is en- 
dowed with rational faculties for his own govsernment ; but be- 
ing lefl to use his own reason, which is &n imperfect guide, 
he often departs from the rules which God has given him, and 
introduces disorder into society. The great business of hu- 
man laws, and of educational discipline, is to restrain these 
wanderings of men from the path of their duty. 

For this purpose, the first principle to be established in the 
human mind, is reverence for the character and laws of God. 
The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. The reason is 
obvious ; the authority of God is supreme, and that authority 
must control all the motives and actions of moB- It is the 
only decisive auftiprity ; aji authority which admits no ap- 
peal, an8 from which there -is no escape. It therefore ope- 
rates upon the minds of men, with an influence far superior te 
'that of human laws. Submission to this authority, then, is 
the first step toward a conformity to all the laws, human and 
^ divine, on which the happiness of man depends. It is ifiere- 
fore the beginning of all wisdom, or true religion. 

The character of God, as supreme ruler of . the world, de- 
mands our supreme reverence, and our cordial and entire obe- 
dience to his will. Hence proceeds our duty to worship him ; 
for worship, or external acts of homage, are the means of 
preserving, in our minds, that fear and reverence and a spirit 
of obedience. Neglect of worship is inevitably followed by 
forgetfiilness of God, and by consequence, a loss of the rev- 
erence for his authority, which prompts to obedience. 

Here we see a connected series of causj^s and eflfects, ad- 
mirably adapted to sustain the relation of man to his Creator. 
^ The effect of a due reverence for the Supreme Being upon 
men, is, to make them feel their dependence on him, and to 
produce humility. Humility is the distinguishing character- 
istic of a true christian ; and no virtue is more acceptable to 
God. God resifiteth the proud ^ hut giveth grace to the h^tnhh. 
In our present condition, with frail bodies, exposed every 
hour to injury and to death, and with imperfect reason, liable 
. continually to err, and betray us into fatal or pernicious evils, 
JiwnJ]Hy,'&xtd a sense of dependence on the Supreme Bemg 
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lor support and safety, tend to abate pride, and restrain us 
within the limits of duty/ 

If the fear of God, a holy reverence for Jjis character and 
laws, is a duty of such importance, no less is a supreme love 
to him and his attributes. 

And why should we love this great Being ? For this plain 
reason, that he is tHe best of beings. His character compre- 
hends all that is excellent, and of course is the principal ob- 
ject of love among intelligent beings, who are capable of dis- 
tinguishing between good and evil. God is love ; and love, 
among men, is ihe fulfilling of the law. Love is the principal 
source of other virtues, ,and of all genuine happiness; 

From a supreme love to God, and from a full persuasion of 
his perfect benevolence and almighty power, springs confi' 
dence ; a trusting in him for protection, for safety, for support, 
and for final salvation. This confidence in God, springing - 
from love, implying cordial approbation of his character, and 
obedience to his laws, is christian faith. This_is the anchor 
of the soul f 'sure and steadfast ; the. foundation of the-christian's 
hope. It is this alone which sustains the good man amidst 
all ^the storms of life, and enables him to me'et adversity, in 
all its forms, with firmness and tranquility. 
^ With the worship of God, is intimately connected tho^b- 
servance of the Sabbath, as a day of rest and of religious 
services. There is, perhaps, no single institution in society, 
that has more important bearings on human happinessj than 
that of the Sabbath. 

The institution and dbservance of the Sabbath, are un- 
questionably of divine appointment ; and in no divine law or 
injunction, is the benevolence of the Supreme Being more 
manifest. The, institution combines, in its observance, die 
most beneficial tendencies to promote the temporal,, with the 
eternal interests of mankind. 

For promoting our temporal good, the Sabbath requires men 
to rest from the common labors of life, to gain fresh strength 
^ for renewing* them, during the six. succeeding days. 

For promoting intellectual, moral, and religious improve- 
ment, the Sabbath is equally useful. It is the principal timo 
that the laboring classes of men can give to those objects. 
It enables men to lay aside their worldly occupations and 
cares, and devote their time and att^i^tioja to ^aiu a knowled^ 
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of their duties to God, and their fellow-men^ and to instruct 
iheir children in the like duties. 

It is found by experience, that ^he suspension of labor on 
the Sabbath, is never the cause of want ; six days of each 
week- being amply sufficient to furnish us with food and rai- 
ment. The devotion of one day in the week, therefore, to 
our spiritual improvement, is perfectly compatible with our 
temporal good. 

The institution of the Sabbath, then, is among the eviden- 
ces of design in the Creator, and of the adaptation of his 
laws to the common good of the human race. Hence we 
may number the non-observance of this sacred rest, ana still 
more, the desecration of the day by worldly employments, 
among the greatest sins and most pernicious evils that can 
afflict society. Wherever we observe a general neglect or 
violation of the Sabbath, we are sure to find a vicious and 
degraded state of society. 

Among the numerous evidences of benevolent design in 
the constitution of man, we may* rank the gi^t of conscience, 
that inwafd watchman, which inspects and guards all our 
Aioral actions, and instinctively, so to speak, approves or con- 
demns them. Conscience is a vigilant monitor, that never 
slumbers ; and whenever it is informed what is right, and what 
is wrong, \t dictates to us that we are to pursue the former, 
and to shun the latter. No person can escape from the au- 
thority of this arbiter within him. If he does violence to 
that authority by deviating from duty, he is instantly rebuked 
by remorse. 

On the other hand, a consciousness of obeying the laws of 
God, and of performing acts of benevolence to our fellow- 
men, is attended with permanent self-satisfaction and delight. 
Such facts prove that the conscience is a principle implanted 
by the Creator in every human breast, >as an aid to reason, for 
the government of our social actiops. That all evil affections 
should produce pain, and self-torment, while all good affec- 
tions should produce pleasure, is a striking proof that the au- 
thor of this principle, by implanting it in every human heart, 
had in view the promotion of personal happiness and pubHc 
peace. 

It is beautifully observed by a British authof ,* that " There 
18 happiness in the very wish to make others happy. There 
is. a lieart's ease, a heart's enjoyment, even in (he first pur- 



poses of kindness, as well as in ita subsequent* performances. 
There is a triumphant elevation of spirit, in magnanimity and 
honor. In perfect' harmony tvith this, there is a placid feeling 
of- serenity and blissful contentment, in gentleness and humil- 
ity. There is a noble satisfaction in those victories, which, 
at the bidding of principle, or by the power of self-command, 
may have been achieved over the propensities of animal na-< 
ture^ There is an elate independence of soul in ^Jie -con- 
sciousness of having nothing to conceal, and nothing to ex- 
cite shame. By the constitution of our nature, each virtue 
has its appropriate charm ; and virtue, on the whole, is a fund 
of varied, as well as of perpetual enjoyment, to him wl\p has 
imbibed its spirit, and is under the guidance of its principles." 

It is thus that the pleasure derived from good actions, comes 
in aid of moral precepts. We are incited by our own -happi- 
ness to do what conscience -dictates, and the laws of God re- 
quire. In all, cases of, this kind, our happiness coincides 
with our duty. And it is thus that man becomes a miniature 
likeness of his Makgr, in whom are inseparably united su- 
preme moral excellence and supreme felicity. 

As practice or repetition of actions produces habit, it is of 
importance to consider the effect of such repetitions in strength- 
ening good principles,. and forming the character which social 
happiness and the laws of morality demand. By. every act 
of true virtue, we gain strength to practice it with*more uni* 
formity ; as by every repetition of vicious actions, the power 
of resisting temptation .to vice is impaired. It is then by the 
habit of virtue, and of pious reverence for the author of our 
being, that our character is to be formed, and assimilated to 
that of the inhabitants of heaven. It is this character which 
alone is worthy of heaven, and which alone can relish its 
enjoyments. It is the character which God enjoins us to 
form ; and evidently the character which is the ultimate end 
of our creation. ' 

Justice, in our intercourse with ^r fellow-men, is a duty 
enjoined by God. And why shoul^we be just ? For these 
obvious reasons : that every individuaf has certain ri*ghts, the 
enjoyment of which is essential to his welfare. What a man 
procures by his labor, and what he purchases by his money, 
the fruit of his labor, is his own property, by natural right j 
and what he inherits is Ms <yum by the laws of the land. 

■ . 7 
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If a man can not have an exclusive riglit in what he earns, 
and the exclusive enjoyment of it, h€ Vill not labor ; and if 
no man would labor, society could not subsist. But if one 
man could, with impunity, take the fruit of another's labor, 
the result would be endless contention ; society could enjoy 
no peace^ and individuals no protection and safety. 

• Integrity, or the observance of justice, then, is essential to 
private and public happiness. It is the fundamental principle 
in all tl^e numerous concerns of society. Every deviation 
from justice and rectitude among men, is a violation of the 
divine commands, — a distiirbance of the order which Gk)d has 
enjoined for the security and comfort of every individual of 
the hitman family. 

Nearly allied to this virtue, is truth. Truth is a conformity 
to facta, or the actual state of things. This virtue is the foun- 
dation of all Social confidence. Without the observance of 
truth between man and man,' there can be no safe intercourse 
in society ; no security in commercial transactions ; no cer- 
tain rule of conduct ui the treatment of our fellow-men. 

Deception, a violation or neglect of truth, is one of the mean- 
est of vices. A man never loses sight more effectually of all 

^ that constitutes true dignity of character, than whe]Q, he is 
guilty of deceiving his fellow-men. Deception is the parent 
of fraud, and of a thousand injuries to the reputation and 
property q£ others. The liar, the deceiver, the dishonest man, 
is as detestable to men, as he is abominable in the sight of 
God. • . . • 

By the establishment of the law of truth, God has provi- 
ded for the peace of society, and for the security of the righls. 
of pers6ns and property; every man, therefore; who infringes' 
this law, deserves to be an outcast from civilized society.' 

in no particular, is truth more essential to the happiness 
of society, than in the protection of the reputation of ^others. 
Slander is one of the foulest of vice! ; and the fruitful source 
of hatred and. contention among men. Defamation, in all its 
forms, is a hateful vice. %i no one respect is the character of 
a good man, and a good member of the community, more dig- 
nified and estimable, than in the most scrupulous care to avoid 
every thing, in speaking or writing, which can tarnish the 
good name of his fellow-citizen. ' 

In the exercise of the virtues of mercy, chanty, humanity, 

^atitude ; in short, in kindness in every form, we fin4^e ef« 
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feet is, to mitigate tbe eviis, or increase the happiness of oiir 
fellow-men. This is the end to be ahsweMd ; the purpose 
for which' the Creator implanted the benevolent aiFections in 
the human heart. . 

On the other hand, all the malignant passions of men, tend 
to destroy, not only the happiness of others, but the quiet and 
peace of mind of those who indulge^em. Enmity, anger, 
revenge, never fail to annoy and disturb those who harbor 
them. Mei^ under the influence of these, passions, are self- 
tormenters. 

By inflicting evil on others, men inflict it on themselves. 
No person can inwardly hate another, without suffering pain. 
On the other hand, the bestowment of charity on others in 
poverty, the relief of * distress, the exercise of humanity, 
that dissipates sorrow, and lights up a smile of joy in the de- 
sponding sufferer, rewards the generous benefactor with plea- 
sure and delight. 

It is thus that the laws of our nature are made to coincide 
with the laws of God's moral government. Every social ac- 
tion which God enjoins, tends directly to increase human hap- 
piness.- Every action .which he forbids^ tends to disturb that 
happiness. In the moial system, therefore, as in the physical 
world, all the arrangements of divine providence, prove in-^ 
oontestal2.^y, that the Creator acted by design^ in adapting his 
laws to the condition of mankind. 

The moral laws of God, are as perfect as physical laws ; 
and if iSien would act in strict conformity to them, society 
would be in peace and harmony. Every man would be the 
^nd of every other man. • 

*Jt is the command, and the purpose of the Supreme ^Being^ 
that men should labor for their subsistence,- or be occupied in 
some business, which is necessary to the wants, or useful to 
the comfort of themselves, and their families, or to the com^ 
munity.. If men will not. obey this command; if they are 
lazy or idle, and remain, or become poor, the fault is their 
own. Their Maker has provided for them strength- and ma^ 
terials, to supply themselves with what they want for support 
and happiness ; aihi if they neglect to employ them,' t^ey 
have no right to murmur or complain. 

The laws of God require men to be. temperate in all the' 
enjoyments of life ; and temjxerance in eating and drinking, in 
labor and pleasure^ is useful, or necessary tx> \i<^^Vi&W0i.\ ^^ASir 
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fort. Oo the otj^er hand, iBtem^eiiMAce of every kind, whetbsr 
in the indulgent of .the appetites, or in any e;xce6s of exer- 
tion^ tends to impair heahh, without which there can be no 
tolerable enjoyment of temporal good. If, then, men will 
indulge in excesses, in gluttony and drunkenness, in labor, 
or over action, and thus enfeeble their bodies, or bring on 
themselves disease, ^lom can they blame but themselves? 

Sleep is the chief i'estorer of strength, when exhausted, 

and essential to the preservation of the vigor of the body, and 

of the mental powers. If men will toil or revel, when they 

. require rest or sleep, and thus impair their happiness, they 

must submit to the consequences ; the fault is all their own. 

Every infringement, or neglect of commutative justice, im- 
pairs the rights of some one or more' of the community ; this 
injury provokes resejitment, and resentment seeks recompense 
by force, or by law. The result is enmity instead of friend- 
ship^ and quarrels instead of peace. Then why do the men 
Complain ? the fault is their own ; they violate the order of 
providence ; and they are punished in their own sufferings, 
for that violation. 

N The rules of civility and decdrum,^are among the most es- 
sential laws of social intercourse. A^'iolation x)f these rules, 
produces anger, or- coldness, in mutual intercourse ; anger is 
often violent and unforgiving ; one offense is followed fey 
another; men excited, forget that " a soft answer turneth away 
wrath ;" the passions urge the parties to revenge ; and the 
quarrel ends in deadly fiate, or loss of life. It is*thus that 
men are purveycrrs of their own miseries. 

If men were as exact in observing the principles of meAl 
duty; and the rules of civility, as they are in keeping their 
accounts in business, none of these evils would* exist to dis- 
turb, society. And why are they not as ^punctual in,the ob- 
servance of these moral and social rules, as they are in their 
secular occupations ? 

What plausible reason can any man assign for neglecting 
the moral and social duties, while he is rigidly exact in his 
pecuniary transactions ? Is the difference to be ascribed to 
th^ wsuit of proper discipline of the n>ind in youth ? Is it 
owing to an erroneous calculation of th^ means of happiness ; 
to ignorance ; to wrong views ; or t0 an incurable perversity 
of naUire? . 



. Be tie r<6as<5tt wftat ft n«ty, ft w irtaii* tliat i» War ^?w"n eneitiy. 
Hfe qtiits the path to hapi[>itied8, Wbieh God has marked out (6i 
him ; arid happiness is not to be found, >rhere the Author of all 
good hsrs not placed it. It yj never foctttd i6 the by-ways and 
dark paths of error afid wickedness. 

In no department of the works of God, is the divine pi#- 
pose of adapting things to the happitress of mankind, more 
manifest than in the institution of marriage, arid of families: 
In families is fornied individttatl character ; in families originate 
the priociples, and the -habits, which gire character to Society, 
and to government. For these purposes, the husband is en- 
dowed with Strength and mascuHne qualities, to command hid 
household, arid to encounter the tougher labors of life. The 
wif% formed with a more delicate body, and endued with finet 
sensibilities, is adapted to superintend doriiestic concerns, and 
to cherish the kindly affections of her offspring. 

In the little circle of the family, commence the strong at-' 
tachments and sympathies, which, in a thousand ways, con- 
tribute to prompt men to aid each other in advancing their 
prosperity, and in alleviating the burdens and distresses of life. 
The mutual affection of the parentS^ for each other, restrains 
the licentious inclinations natural to the human race, and 
which, if left to. ramble uncontrolled, would banish from so- 
<*iety the kindlier feeliiigs of our riature. The fidelity of the 
husband and wife, teaches the value of fidelity jn all other re- 
. lations -, fidelity to the friend, to the citizen, and to the state. 

But in no respect i»the discipline of the fariiily of more im- 
portance, than in its relation to government. In the family 
are formed the elements of 'civil government ; the family dis- 
cipline is the model of all ^social order ; the patriarch is con- 
stituted by God himself, the monarch of his, family and tribe ; 
under his parental example and authority, the children are in- 
structed in their duties ; the respect for the law and the mag- 
istrate begins in the respect fer parents, for their injunctions, 
their authority, and their instruction. Here is subdued, if sub- 
dued at all, the refractory will of the child, and here is check- 
ed the propensity to Vice, which, if unrestrained in youth, 
might lead him to the penitentiary or the gallows. In the 
family,, obedience becomes habitual ; its value is appreciated ; 
and the influence of this habit, arid of a just estimation of its 
importance^, is carried into society an4 civil government. 

7* 
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In the family^ are nourished the tender ties of afiebtion, 
which bind together brethren and sisters, and their descend- 
ants to the third and foui^h generation. Here are planted the 
' seeds of piety, which grow into an habitual reverenca of the 
Supreme Being, the source of ^1 genuine virtue ; and the 
painciples thus planted, may, and often do, descepd from pa- 
rents to children, and to .their- posterity, to an indefinite period 
of time.' - 

FanRlies are the nurseries of good and of bad citizens. The 
parent whp neglects to restrain and govern his child, or whq, 
by his example, corrupts him, is t^e enemy of the community 
to which he belongs ; the parent who instructs his child in 
good principles, and subjects him to» correct discipline, is the 
guardian angel of his child, and the best benefactor of society 
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THE LAWS RESPECTING FEMALES. 

Their rights and disabilities, their real estate, dower, <^c. 

• • ' ' ' * 

Females and males, under the age of twenty-one, in the- 

language of the law, are denominated infants, and in common 

speech, minors, • * \ ■ 

By the common law, and by statute, males, at the age "of 
fourteen, and females at the age of twelve, are capable of 
choosing guardians, and by'the common law may then consent 
or disagree to marriage. By st&tute, both sexes have a capa- 
city to dispose of their personal estate by will, at the age of 
seventeen ; and by the common law, at the same age, a tnale 
may be an executor, and a female an executrix. By common 
law and by statute, at twenty-one, both mal^ and females be- 
'come of , full age, are liberated from parental power, and are 
free.- . X • * 

By .marriage, the husband and wife, (in law language, they* 
are usually oalled Baron and Feme,) become one person in 
contemplation of law ; the existence of the wife being merged 
jn that of the husband. 

The perspflal property or chattels personal of the wife, and 
in her possession at the time of the marriage, instantly vest 
in the husband. He may use and djspose of them without 
her eonsent, and give them away by will. If he ttever dis- 
poses of tl^em, they will go to his executors, jhough she sur- 
vives him. . ^ 

As to- the real estate of the wife, at the time of the mar- 
riage, the husband acquires. a right to the use of all the land 
or real estate of the wife during her life ; and if they have a 
living child,, and he survives her, then during his own life, as 
tenant by the curtesy. But the wife always retains the fee ; 
the husband cannot ^dispose of it, unless she joins in the 
deed, and if sh« does not, upon her death j{ will dJsscend to 
her heirs. 

The husband does not acquire by the marriages an absolute 
title to the choses in iaction of the wife, such as bonds, bills 
or notes, or mere fights of action v ^^^ ^^ ^^^^9^ ^^ ^vScq^<^ 
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right without her consent, to sue for, collect, snd reduce them 
into possession ; bat if h.^ fails to do so during life, his right 
is barred by her death, and they will go to her heirs ; and if 
she survives hiih, and they remain uncollected, they will re- 
main to her absolutely. - . 

The husband acquires the same right to the^state of the 
wife accruing after marriage, excepting her.choses in action, 
and as they are considered in law as one person, these im« 
, mediately vest in the husband, and he can recover theiy in 
his own name ; and if she survives him, they will not go to 
her, but to his executors, though he has not reduced them to 
pcA^session. 

In respect to contracts made between the husband and wife, 
prior to their marriage, the gieneral rule is, that all which are 
to take effect during the coverJ.ure, or continuance of marriage, 
are annulled by the marriage, but all which are to take effect 
after the dissolution, are valid ani binding on the husband. 

As the husband has the control of the person and estate of 
the wife, it is reasonable he should be charged with all her 
legal liabilities ; %nd he is bound to pay her debts contracted 
befoi^ marriage, though he received no estate by her, and a 
suit can be maintained against them jointly. But the debt must 
be collected, or judgment obtained for it in the lifetime of the 
wife, or if she dies, the husband is .exonerated. If the wife 
survives the husband, she is personally liable for all lier debts 
contracted before her marriage, not collected .or secured by 
judgment against her husband. 

The husband is liable for the torts "or trespasses of the wife, 
committed before or after the marriage, if prosecuted against 
both, In cas^ of his death before judgment, she alone ;s 
liable.^ • * ' 

If the wife be injured in person or property, she and her 
husband must join in an action for redress ; but she can bring 
nonaction without his concurrence, and in his name as well as 
in her own. . 

A woman maybe punished for crimes committed by her, as 
if she was single. She may be excused for small offenses in 
compaigr with him, or by hit coercion ; but for the higher 
crimes, his presihce or coercion will not excuse her, and she 
may be indicted and punished separately. 

In trials *of any sort, they are not, as a general rule, to be 
allowed to be evidence for or against each other. 
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FroTft thd tiattiTr of the marriage cotinisctioii, it id tb^ duty 
of the husband' to 4)roiride for the itiaintetiaiice of the wife, ac- 
cording to h^r rank and condition in life. If he fails to do so, 
she naay bind him- by contract for necessaries for such main- 
tenance, even without his assent. She can not, for any other 
purpose, by her own authority, make any contract obligatory On 
herself or on him. The husband may give her an express 
power to contract for him, or his assent, express or implied, 
will authorize her to make conttacts binding on him. 

It is a well known maxim of the common law, that husband 
and wife, being bu^ one person in the eye of the law, can not 
contract with each other during coverture. Yet contracts affe 
sometime? mkde- between them fw a separate maintenance of 
the wife, by the intervention of trustees, which are recognized 
both in law and equity. 

In this state, 9. married woman is enabled by statute to con- 
vey, her lands by deeds duly executed by her and her husband 
jointly ; but a deed of the wife's land by the husband alone, id 
void, as far as it respects the interest of the wife. 

Whether a married woman can devise 'her lands, was a 
question which has been much agitated in this state ; lyit the 
k^islature have put it at restj by a statute giving her that 
power. 

Although the husband does, as abbve stated, acquire a pro- 
perty in all the personal substance of the wife; yet in one 
particular instance the wife nlay acquire a property in some of 
her husband's goods, which shall remain to her after his death, 
and shall not go to his executors. These are, her necessary 
apparel, which she shall ^retain in preference to the claims 
•ven of creditors ; and other paraphernalia, such as jeWeld, 
and ornaments of dreiss, suitable to her rank, in her possession 
at his death, in preference of every claim but that of creditors'. 
The husband may, indeed, (if so unkindly inclined,) dispose 
of such ornaments in his life time — but not by will. 

'Although the husband^ by law, has power and dominion over 
his wife, as he is responsible for her Actions, yet he is bound 
to exefx^ise it with sound discretion ; aUif if he wantohljr abuses 
Eer," or threatens to treat her- with violence or cruelty, 8h0 
may swear the peace agaitisUhim, and cause him to find dure- 
ties for l^is good behavior. • 

The contfact of marriage cftn bd didsolred t>nly by death, 
07 by divorce* 
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• Divorces are of two kinds : 1st, a vijiculo tnatrimoniif horn 
the bonds of matrimcmy ; 2d, a mensa et toro^or from cohabi- 
tation. In England, the first is effected by some canonical 
- cause Qf impediment, and is rarely granted ; the second arises 
from some supervening cause, which, affecting only the ha^ 
mony of the ma^iage state,* causes but a partial separation, 
BxA 'not a total dissolution of the bond. Such divorces are 
there more common. * 

In Connecticut, the law is reversed, and by statute, divorces 
from the bonds of matrimony are granted by the sfiperioi 
court, for. four causes, viz : for adultery, for^three years' willful 
absence, for seven* yeafs* absence of one party, not heard 
from, and for fraudulent ooatracl. A divorce 'amefisa et toro^ 
is rare, and never granted except by the legislature. 

On the divorce from the bonds of matrimony, the rights of 
the wife to her estate revive in the same manner as if the 
husband had died. In the case of such divorce for the default 
of the husband, the «court can'assign to the wife a reasonable 
part of his estate, not exceeding a thitd, whether«it is real or 
personal, to be hers absolutely. 

Onjhe dissolution of the marriage by the death of the hus- 
band, or by divorce, when she is Qie innocent party, and no 
part of the estate of her husband was assigned to her, for her 
support, the wife shall have dower in one third part of the 
real estate of which the husband died possessed ; to be to her 
during her life, unless a suitable* provision was made for her 
support before marriage, by jointure, or by the last will of the 
jbusband, in lieu of dower and to her acceptance. Dower is 
thus^ regulated by statute in Connecticut. In England, and in 
most of the United States, the wife is entitled to dower, b^ 
the common lawyin all -lands the husband ivas ever seized 
of during coverture^ though he had transferred them, unless 
she Was a party to the deed of conveyance. This is not law 
in Connecticut. 

By statute in Connecticut, it is made the duty of the heks 
of an estate, within sixty days after the death of the husband, 
'to apply to the court of probate, to have dower assigned to 
the widow, and the duty of the «ourt to appoint three free- 
holders to set out the same ; and if the heirs neglect, on her 
complaint, the court will<cause it to be done. Jt is, al^o, made 
the duty of the widow to maintain and keep in repair the 
houses, buildings, fences, and lands assigned and set out to 
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h^t, for her dower, and to leave the same in good and suffix 
cient repair.. 

The husband can not by his last will deprive his wife of hex 
'dower. If by will he gives property to his wife, expressed 
to be in lieu of^ dower, shejs at liberty to tlike or refuse it. 
If she takes it, she is barred of h^r dower. ' If she do^s not 
take it, she may resort to her dower, but can not take both. 

In addition to dower, thup secured to the wife, she is en- 
titled by the statute of distribution, both in England and gen- 
erally in the United States, if her husband dies int^tate, to 
oae third of his personal estate, which remains after payment 
of debts, if he left any issue : but if he l&ft no issue, she is 
entitled to one half of the residuum of the personal estate, 
after the debts are paid, to be hers forever. 

But although the husband could not by ^ill, deprive his 
wife of her right ol dower without her consent ; yet by will, 
he might have increased or lessened her share of his personal 
estate ; and if so disposed, he might even cut her off from the 
whole, except her paraphernalia. 



MINORS, PARENTS, AND GUARDIANS. 

• " * 

All person's, male or female, under the ftge of twenty-one 
years, are minors, (in law laimusige styled infants.) Such 
persons are in a situation very' oifierent from adults, both as it 
respects' their contracts, and their liability to be punished foj. 
crimes. • . 

The ages of males and females, 4ure different, for different 
purposes. By the common law, a male at twelve years old 
may take the oath of allegiance ; at fourteen is at years of 
discretion, and may therefore -consent or disagree to marriage, 
and may choose his guardian ; at seventeen may make his 
testament of his personal estate, and may be an executor, and 
at twenty-one is at his own disposal, and may aliene hiis lands, 
goods, and chattels. . ^ ^ 

A female, also, at seven, may be betrothed- or given in mar- 
riage ; at nine is entitled to dower ; at twelve is at years of ma- 
turity, and may consent or disagree to marriage, and if proved of 
'sufficient discretion, may bequeath her personal estate ; at 
fourteen is at years of legal discretion, and may choose a 
gttardian ; at seventeen may be execiitrix *, ^^tA^XV^^o^:^-^^^ 
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may dispose of lierself and lands ; so that fnU age in nu^ 
or female, is twenty-one. 

By statute in this stale, the rules of the common law have 
o»en so far altered, that a female of the age of twelve may 
choose her euardian, and at seventeen may bequeath her per* 
Bonal estate. Whether the rules respecting the eariy mai^ 
riage of a female would he sanctioned here' as law, has never 
been tested. Fortunately for society, no case has occuned 
requiring it. • * 

In criminal cases, an infant of the age of fburteen years, 
may be capitally punished,' for any capital offense ; but under 
the age of seven he can not. The period between the age 
of seven and fourteen^ is subject to much uncertainty: for the 
infant shall, generally spealang, be* judged prima facie inno- 
cent : yet if he was doli eapax, and could discern between 
good and evil, at the time of the ofiense Committed, he may 
be convicted, audi undergo judgment and execution of >death^ 
though he has not attained to years of puberty or discretion, 
whether male or female. Infants have various privileges, 
and various disabilities ; but their very disabilities are privi- 
leges ; in order to secure them from hurting 'themselves, b^ 
their 6wn imprudent acts. 

They are' by law placed under the control and watchful 
care of their f&rents* of guardians. 

An infant can not be sued, but under the protection and 
joining the name of his guardian ; but he may sue either by 
his guardian, or by his next^friend, who may be any person 
who will undertake the infant's cause ; and it sometimes hap- 
pens that an infant may have occasiT)n, by his next friend, to 
institute a suit in equity against a fraudulent, guardian. 

As a general rule, infants are not liable for their contracts, 
either express or implied, and it is the privilege of an infant, 
that he may rescind his contracts at pleasure. But to this 
rule there are exceptions. By the common law, an infant is 
in many cases bound by his or her contract for necessaries. 
iPhe articles deemed necessaries, are, food, drink, washing, 
clothing, physic, and instruction ; but he is not liable even for 
these, unless they w^re necessarie^ under his then circum- 
stances, and, also, suitable to his station in life. « 

Parents are bound to afford maintenance, protection, and 
education for their children, and whenever a minor lives with* 
A parent, guardian, or master of sufficient ability, and that 



ciire and prQteoli^Q is dUljr exercised ; er if ihe iftfknt lites 
abroad, and the parent supplies hiin with necessaries, or the 
means of procuring them ; in either case the infant is not bound 
by any contract he may make for necessaries*, nor is ^e pa- 
rent in such caseei bound to pay for them. But when the iftr 
fant is out of the reach of the protecting arm of the parent; 
guardian, or master j or when that x;are or protection is not 
duly exercised, or if the infant has no parent, guardian, oir 
master, he may in either case layifuUy contract for necessaries, .. 
and will' be bound to pay, though ^a. minor. 

We are not to sifppose that the parent, if there is one, is 
disckbrged from his liability, to the person thus furnishing the 

• necessaries for the infant. That is not the case; for as it 
was his duty to provide for^he minor, whenever the minor is 
provided for^ he has received a benefit ; and the articles 
Turnisbed t% the miftor, in the view of the law, have come to 
the parent's use ; and the law raisea a promise from the paxant 
to pay for the necessaries thus furnished. The reason why 
Uie infant is made liable, is for the infant'a benefit, that h^ may 
obtain relief with more readiness^ than would often be the 
case, if no person could be resorted to for compensation^ ex- 
cept the parent, *who might be at a distance ; or ' the pet son 
furnishiug the nece&saries^ might have^no confidence in him. * 
The penon thys furnishing supplies,,may look either to the 

^parent or to the minor for payment, and the minor by plead- 
ing his minority, can not avoid his contract : but to bind either, 
the articles furnished must be necessaries, under his then cir- 
cumstances, and suitable {o his station in life ; and they will 
be bound only to the amount of their value to the minor, and 
not. to the extent of his contract, if beyond the value. Thera- 
for^ it is, that a minor Js not bound by bond ot other security 
for debt, the consideration of which can not be inquired into 
on trial, for it can not be known, without such inquiry, whether 
the debt was for suitable necessaries, and ata'fairvalue ; nor 
is he bound by a contract for the>^roan of money. It is not 
in itself among the necessaries, and the law lyill iiof trust his . 
discretion in laying it out. As a general rule, the infant is 
not bound by his contract for any article, however desirablejt 
may be to Mm, if it is not one of those termed by the law, 
necessaries. 

Infants have power at common law to make other contracts * 

J&i their benefit, <Hr whoKO. there is a seori»laac9 of benefit*. 

8 
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They may pikrbliase lands, (ht other property, and ree«ve 
deeds which will be valid. So a bond or note given to them, 
is binding on the obligor. Such contracts, however, are void- 
able, as to the'infants, but they can not drssent to them when 
under age ; when of age they may dissent to them, or affirm 
them*. 

^hat contracts made by an infant are void, and what merely 
"voidable, has occasioned much discussion. It seems now 

^ conceded, that when the coinrt can pronounce the contract to 
be to the infant's prejudice^ itis void, and when to iiis benefit, 
as for necessaries, it is good ;' and when the contract is of ai\ 
uncertain nature, as to the benefit or prejudice, it is voidable 
at the election of the infant. A ratification when of age, will ' 
make him 'liable on voidable contracts. 

Another privilege of infancy is, thatin general an infant 
shall lose nothing by non-claim, or neglect of demanding his 
right ; nor shall any other laches or negligence be imputed to 
an infant, except in some very particular cases. 

Although the age of infants is regarded with lenity, in re- 
spect to the commission and punishment of crimes ; yet an 
infant of any age is liable in a civil action, for a tort or trespass 
committed with force. 

* Infants during their minority, are under the care and pro- 
tection of their parents er of guardians. Tht reciprocs^ 
li^ts and duties subsisting between parents and legitimate 
children, are, on the part of the parents, from the dictates of 
nature, that they aiSbrd to their children, maintenance, ]protec- 
tion, and education. Thes^ duties, though founded in the na- 
ture of the connection, and enforced by the strongest feeliogs 
of the human heart, are, also, enforced in Connecticut, by 
statute regulations requiring parents and others who may have' 
the care of children, to bring them up to some honest and 
lawful calling or employment, and to teach them or cause them 
to be taught to read, and write, and cipher, as far as the four 
rules of arithmetic. And upon their neglect, whereby 'the 
children becomip rude and unruly, the selectmen, wiiH the ad- 
vice of a justice of the peace, piay take such children from 
the parents, and bind them out to some proper master, males 
till twenty-one, apd females till eighteen, that they may be 
properly brought up, and educated. ' 

If a parent negleets to supply his children with necessaries, 

#a third person may do it, and charge the parent with the 
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* * 

amount ; but these necessaries inust foe according to th^ir ait^ 
uation in life. - 

• Parents are not bound to provide for their children after they 
become of full age, in case they are able to provide for them- 
selves. 

ThQ duty of protection is enforced by the strongest feelings 
of the human heart. The parent is the natural guardian of 
the child ; may assist and uphold hiu;^ in lawi^its, without 
being guilty of maintenance : h%may justify an assault in de- 
fense of his :child. ' .^ 

^ The- duties of parents to educate their children, are left by 
our law, generally to their own discre'tion, requiring only a 

. common school education, fo^ which the public have provided 
liberal and ample funds. ^ 

» The higher branches are left to the judgment of parents. 
It is, however, the duty of all parents and masters, to employ 
their children and apprentices in labor, or otherwise, so as to . 
prevent their^ living in idleness ; and all children are to be 

'brought up in some honest calling and employment. The 
power of parents over their children is adapted to enable them 
^iO perform th^ir ^uty, and l^eep their children in obedience 
and subjection. The parent may restj;ain and control the ac- 
tions of his children, and may, when necessary, correct and * 
chastise them in a reasohable and moderate manner. When 
these measures prove insufficient, and any child shall continue 
stubborn and rebellious, and shall refuse to obey the commands 
and resist the authorify of their parents, or those who h^ve the 
charge of them, our statute provides, that on complaint to two 
justices, they may try them, and if found guilty, sentence them 
to the house of correction, or the common jail, for aterm not 

•exceeding thirty days, but may, on reformation, release them. 
The consent of parents must be obtained by minors to their 
marriage. If the minor has any estate, the* father has no , 
powei^ over it, only as guardian and trustee. He may receive 
the rent^ and profits of his land during the minority of the 
child'; but must account for ihem when the child arrives to 
full age. The parent is entitled to the services, and the bene- 
fit of the labor of the child, during his minority. 

The duties of children to parents, are obedience and sub- 
jecfion during their minority ; and honor, reverence, and re- 
spect, during their lives. As they depend on the assistance 

^nd protection of their parents during the defenseless period^ 



6f inftiiicy, so wbeu the parents are i^duce^ to a state of m- 
firmity, by old age, it becomes the duty of cbildren to yield 
tbem the like assistance and protection. The statute law has, 
therefore, imposed on them the same obligation to support 
their parents, as upon parents to support their children, in 
like circumstances. 

We have thus far considered children as the legitimate 
offspring of their p^ents, that is, children born within the 
^ pale of lawful wedlock. W« ought, also, to consider the state - 
of those unfortunate children, who aore bom out of Jawful wed- 
lock. Such are illegitimate, and a subsequent marriage of < 
the parents will not make them legitimate. 

An illegitimate child, by the common law, has no inherita- 
ble blood in Jiis Veins ; he can inherit irom nobody, and no- 
body can inherit through him ; for he is considered as h'aying' 
no relation but his own issue, and his own children only can 
. be his heirs. He can not even inherit from his mdther, nor 
can his mother inherit from him ; so total is the defect of iji- 
. heritable blood. 

He may have a name by reputation, and by that name may 
purchase and hold property, and can transmit the same to his 
issue, born in lawful wedlock. ., ^ 

Though in legal contemplation, an illegitimate child has no 
. relations, yet his mother is considered as his hatui%l guardian, 
till another is appointed, and has the custody and control of 
him, and is bound to educate and maint^n him. The putative 
fathei has no power or control over him, and the child is not 
bound to yield him obedience. A statute has prescribed how 
the reputed father of such a child, shall be ascertained, and 
how he shall be compelled to assist the mother in t\ie main-^ 
tenance of such child. 

When the mother has a place of settlement in this state, 
her'illegitimate child follows it ; but if the mother has no 
place of settlement in the state, the place of birth is the place 
of settlement. . In Connecticut, it has lately been decided that 
tin illegitimate child is heir to his mother, and such children, 
of the same mother, are heirs to each- other. In many of the 
United States, -the subsequent marriage Of 'the parents will 
legitimate such children. 
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OF GUARDIAN AND WARD. 

A^guardian is one who, by law, has the .care of the person, 
and the management of the estate of an infant whose father is 
dead, or of one who has no father. In such cases the law 
has provided for the appointment of guardians, who are to 
stand in the place of the parents^ and in ii great mea%ur.e, to 
exerdse the powers, and perfortn the duties of fathers. Ift- 
fants under the carc^ of guardians are called wards \ ' 

In England, the father has by statute, the power of appoint- 
ing by will, guardians toTiis infant children. • In this state, by 
statute, the whole power respecting* infants, is vested in the 
courts of probate, and the father can not a|^oint a testamen- 
Utsy guardian. 

It is the ditfy of courts of probate to appoint guardians for 
all minors within their districts, who have n6 fadier, and are 
not of age to chposp their guardian, and to notify those who 
have attsCined that age and do- not voluntarily appear, to come 
before the court and make such choice, and if the judge ap- 
'proves* of the person chosen, he may allow him to be the 
guardian^ The age for choosing a guardian, is twelve for fe- 
males, and fourteen for males. • 

The court of probate must take bonds of a guardian, for the 
faithful discharge of hk trust, and to render an account of his 
guardianship to the court, when required, or to the minor 
v()ion of age. 

' Where an Infant has a father, in general no guardian* can 
be appointed, for the father is the natural guardian of his 
children, and has the charge of their persons^ and the manage- 
ment of their estates ; and if a child possesses property inde- 
pendent of his father, the law 'is, that th^ father is bound to 
take care of it, and is accountable for it to the child, in the 
same manner as a guardian appointed by the court of probate. 

The mbther is- not considered the guardian of her ch'ildrea, 
unless of nursed children,, till the age of seven yeari^ but she 
may be appointed guardia^^. 

As to the power and duty of guardians, they are considered 
as standing in the place of the father, and of course the relar* 
tive powers and duties of guardian and ward in general, cor- 
respond with those Of parent and ^child ; but there is tfaia 
prominent distinction, the father is entitled to the aets\^^ ^^ 

8* 
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Ms child, and is bound to support bim ; but the guardian is 
not entitled to the seflrice' of ms ward, and is not bound to sup- 
port him but of his *own estate. He must provide for the 
«Mnployment and education of the minor, according to his cir- 
cumstances and condition. He may bind him an apprentice 
to learn some useful trade, oi^ he may be occupied in useful 
labor. He should, at least, give him a chance for a common 
education, and when his wealth, prospects, and talents will 
warrant it, he will be justified in giving him a more liberal 
and exp^sive education. 

It is, also, the duty of the guardian to take reasonable and 
prudent care of «the estate of the ward, and manage it in the 
most adv^antageous manner. 

It is a vital principle that the guardian .shall not reap any 
persenid advantage from the use of the ward's money. He 
<iA^ht to put it at interest whenever he can ; if he piits it in 
the public funds, o^ at private interest, he discharges his duty, 
'and will not be liable for it, unless he is guilty of gross neg- 
ligence by placing it in unsafe hsgads. 

When the ward arrives to full age, the guardian must ac« 
count for the rents and profits of the estate, and shall be 
allowed a reasonable, compensation for his expenses and 
trouble ; and must answer all damages arising from his mis- 
conduct and neglect. 

If a female ward marries, the guardianship is determined, 
foi: she has contracted a relation inconsistent with it ; and her 
hushed on ihe marriage becomes her guardian. . 



MASTER AND SERVANT. 

> 
A iQaster is one who, by law, has a right to a personal au- 
thority over another ; and such person over whom such au- 
thority i6ay be rightfully exercised, is a servant. 

At common Taw, this right in a Piaster originates in some 
compact, made with.the servant, or with some person who has 
a right to command liim, and is for a litnited time. 

Slavery is m species of semce not included in tlus de$- 
aition. « ' 
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Servastts are of seyeral descnptions. .^ . 

l8t Menial seryiaiits, so c^ed from faeiogf f'n^ra nrntda^ Km 
domestics. 

2d. Laborers by the daf or week, &c., but not living in th6 
family of the employer.' ^ ' • 

3d, Apprentices, or minors bound to service. 

4tb. Stewards, factors, and ba^lifs, though acting in a su- 
perior, a ministerial capacity, are however considered in law, 
as servants pro tempore — with, regard to jBuch of their acta as 
affect their employer's property. m 

^y the law of England, if the hiring of a domestic is gen« 
ei^il, without any particular time limited, the law construes it 
to be a hiring for a year, and no master can put away his ser- 
vant, or servant leave his mSister after being so retained^ either 
before or at the end of his term, without a quarter's warning, 
unless by mutual consent. 

It is not known that- this rule has been enforced here,^a8 
the parties usually make their contracts for a limited time, or 
during pleasure, but in such eases reasonable notice would4}e 
required. 

The power and themode^of binding to service, persons of 
various descriptions, is regulated both in England and in, this 
country, by statutes embracing, generally, the same objects, 
but with considerable local variations. The English statute 
embraces adults mider certain circumstances, as well as 
minors. , • J 

By the statute of Connecticut,. *iathers^ and guardians of 
minors may bind them«by indenture as apprentices, to learn 
seme trade or professien^: males till twenty-one, and females 
till eighteen, ^r to the time of their marriage, within that^age, 
with the asseht oi such minor, expressed in the indenture, by- 
8iri)scribing the same. Minors of the age of fourteen, having 
no father or guardian, within the state, may bind themselves 
apprentices, by indenture, with the approbation of the iselect- 
men of the town. ' • • 

The father or guardian, has no authority under this statute^ 
to bind the minor an apprentice, without his assent^ - But by 
the* statute, the children of poor persons, supported by the 
town, that' are suffered to live in idleness; the children of 
parents who can not provide for them ; and children who have 
Qone to take care of them, may be bound apprentices* by the 
civil audiority and select^mei| ; males till iwentY-^^^ lissi^ 
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female^ till eighteen, or to the tidie «f their in«rriag&, wtfiiin 
^at age. 

When parents and masters neglect to bring up their children 
in some honest calling, the select-men and civil authority may 
t&e them away, and bind them^to other mastera ; a wise reg- 
ulation, when judiciously exercised. 

Appirentices are usually i|^inor.s who are boahd by their fath- 
efs, guardians, or the select-men, by indentures, to some p^* 
son^ for a term of yevs not exceeding their age of twenty-one, 
-to be^maintained and instructed in the art and mystery of their 
master. In Engl^and the law requires a service of seven 
years to learn a trade, before a per&on can set up the bi^i- 
ness ; but in this state no time is limited. 

The mode of binding apprentices is by an instrument in 
writii^g, called an indenture^ aad this instrument must^ by the 
common law^ as well as by our statute, be in writing, to give 
ihS parties the full benefit of it ; for a paxol binding to an ap- 
prenticeship is void ; but in such case, a master might maintain 
an action against ^ stranger lor entici&g such person out of his 
service, and would be liable for his conduct as' a servant, for 
he would be considered as an apprentice de facto, (in fact). 

A master can not assign or transfer an apprentice to another, 
for it is a personal trust. Yet if he continues with the as- 
signee, with the consent of all parties and his own, k is a con- 
tinuance of the apprenticeship. * 

When the master dies, the apprentice is discharged, and is 
iftot bound to serve the exeeutor ; fot the binding is to the 
nan, from a personal knowledge of his integrity and ability / 

The master is entitled to the faithful service of his apprea- . 
tie*e, and to all his earnings. He can nmint^in an action 
against any one for beating his servant, by whit;h he lost his 
service, or for enticing him away, or harboring him. A mastei 
may reasonably and moderately correct and chastise his sei- 
valnt, if a. minor, for disobedience to his lawful commands, 
negligence in his business or for insolent behavior ; but foi 
all acts of unnecessary severity and walnto^cruelty, he woold 
be liable in damages to the party injured. * 

. Further provision is also made by statute, for the punish- 
ment of re^actory a|>prentices,~hy a snmmary trial before two 
justices, on the complaint of the master^ and if found guiltyi 
they may sentence him to the h^use of cwreetioii. for a tevm 
lioi^ezeeediikg thirty daf s^ 
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By the sarme stittute it is also provided, thai it shall he -the ' 
duty of pareats aiui guardians to inquire into the treatment of 
the apprentices hy their masters, and if they find the masters * 
guilty of personal cruelty or abuse, or that-fiiey refuse to pro- 
vide for them ni^cessary board and clothing ; or neglect to in- 
struct them in the trade or4)usiness, to learn which they are 
bound apprentices, they shall n^ake complaint to a justice of the 
peace, who, if he can not reconcile the parties, may bind the 
master to appear before the county court, and if the court find 
the master guilty, they may discharge the apprentice from the 
service of .the master, and cancel the indenture with cost. 

Tf any servant or apprentice, without sufficient cause, shall 
abscond from the service of his master, he shall, when he ar- 
rives at full age, be liable to pay all the damages sustained by 
his master, or the perspn entitled to his service. Provision. is 
also made by the same«statute, for the instruction of children 
employed in manufactories, and Tor their discharge, in (fase 
of^Aeglect. 



OF THE. LIABILITIES (5f MASTjERS AND OF 
^ * • SERVANTS. 

9 

The master is liable for all the contracts of the servant 
made in the regular course of his employment. But where 9- 
third person makes a contract with a servant, knowing it not 
to be within the scope of .his a\^thority or directions, it ^iU 
not bind the master. 

When a master employs a servant to buy or sell goods, or 
any jproperty, he will be answerable for all his contracts relar 
tive to such purchases and sales. 

_ Whenlhejnaster usuajly employs the servant to buy' goods 
on credit, he'^(the master) will be answeraMe for the goods 
fie purchased on credit, though lie furnished him with money^ 
Eind directs him to pay for themi 

Where the ipaster has not been in the practice of employ- 
ing a particular -tradesman, it shall not be in the power of a 
servant, without authority, to employ him and render tbe masr 
ter Itable. If a man is in the practice of sending a child or 
servant to a store to buy goods, on credit, without written ui" 
thority, he will be responsible for the goods taken, thou^ 
they never* come to his use. 
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OP THE MASTER'S LIAlBILITY FOR THE TORTS 

OJ A HIRED SERVANT. 

In consequence of the contract subsisting between the mas- 
ter and servant for his servicei^, the master is liable for all 
torts done by the servant in the course of his employihent, as 
. well as for negligence and unskillfulness. 

The master is equally liable, whether the injury was done 
by the command of the master, or without it, and whether by 
negligence or malice. 

The liability of the master, has never been questione J,*when 

a servant does an «,ct injurious to another, through laegligence, 

" or want of skill, on the principle, that the law requires that 

the master at his peril, shall employ servants who are skillful 

and careful. . 

Innkeepe'rs and common carriers are especially liable for 
the misconduct of their servants, when other masters, for simi- 
lar misconduct, would not be liable. If the servant of un inn- 
keeper should steal the goods of his guests, the master is Ua- 
ble ; and the case is the same if the servants of the common 
carrier embezzle the goods intrusted to their master. - This is 
a doctrine foundied in policy, for, in these cases guests and those 
who employ common carriers, are under the necessitj^ of trust- 
ing them with their property, without reposing any special 
confidence in them, for they are strangers to them, and' the 
nature of the business gives them opportunities and temptations 
foF mischief, which the master is bound to guard against. 

A servant may commit trespasses and do tortious acts, for 
•which he al^ne*will be responsible. To make the master lia- 
ble, the act must be done whilfe in his employment, and im the' 
course of his business ; but it is not necessary that the^ should 
be done by his command or in his presence^ . 

Although maRers are thus, generally liable for the wrongs 
done by their servants, servants are also liable for all torts 
committed by them, to the party injured ; and^n bases where 
an action tf^iH lie against the master, it will also lie against 
the servant. And servants are generally liable to masters for 
fxcf miscoxxduct, or injury done by them. 
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NEW YORK. 

Marriage is declared by statute, to be a civil contract. 

Mai^age is forbidden between parents and children, grand 
parentir and grand children, in any degree, and brother^ and 
sisters of the whole or half blood, legitimate or illegitimate. 

Marriage may be declared void* by conrta of compet^t au- 
thority, for want of age or understanding to consent, for phys- 
ical inability, and for cojasent procured oy force or fraud. 

During the life of the parties, a second marriage is rdd, 
unless, 1st. The first marriage has been annulled by court, 
for other cause than the adultery of # the party who marries 
again. 2d. Unless one party has been sentenced to impris- 
onment for life, and a- pardon does not restore marital or paren- 
ts rights. 3d. Or in case of absence for five successive years, 
if the remainyig party does not know or -has notlreasonto be- 
lieve that the absent party is alite, a second marriage will be 
good ai^d legal, until declared void by a court of competent 
authority, and if thus declared void, (as for example, by the 
return of a former husband,) the chUdren a^e legitimate. 

A court of chancery may declare a marriage void, for six 
reasons. 

1st. Want of age and understaiiding to give consent ; but 
a party who is of age can not apply, nor either party, if they 
have coiiabited after proper age. 

2d. A former husband or wife living, and the marriage stili 
in force. - 

3d. One party a lunatic or an idiot. 

4th. Consent obtained by force or fraud. 

*5th. Physical inability. - 

6th. ^dultery. 

Divorces a mensa et toro, from bed and board, for life Of ft 
shorter period, may be decreed by chancery ; for cmel and 
inhuman treatment, and for conduct which renders Yurthe^ co- 
habitation unsafe and improper ; also for abandonipest, and 
neglect to provide support. 

In these cases, the court have full power to re|pilate the 
custody of children , and division oS property or maiAteAance^ 
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. • ■ . ^ 

PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

■ 

" The husb&nd, as at common law, is entitled to administer 
Ids wife's personal property, but further than can be done by 
com^ion law principles : his personal representatives, in case 
of his death after his wife, have the same right, and the assets 
in his Of their hands, al'e liable to her debts contracted, when 
sole. The wife's rights to her pfersonal property, remain as 
at common law. ' * 



REAL ESTATE. 

• 

A feme covert, or married woman, cap not aliene her res! 
estate by fine and recovery, as at common law. ^he may con- 
vey all her legal and equitat)Ie interest in real estate, by join- 
ing in a conveyance with her husband. If she resides in this 
state, ^he must make an acknowledgment, on a private ex- 
amination, apart from her husband, that she executes the con- 
reyance freely, and withotft any fear or compulsion of her 
husband. 

A married woman may execute a power, during her mar- 
riage, by grant or devise, without the concurrence of her hus- 
band, unless prohibited by its terms. But she must ackngwl- 
edge it separate and apart from her husband. If authorized 
to convey in fee, she may grant a less estate. 

A general and beneficial powe» may be given to a m.arried 
woman, to dispose of lands conveyed or devised to her in 
fee, without the concurrence of her husband. And a special 
and beneficial power may be granted to her in like manner, to 
jUspose of any estate less than fee. 



DOWER. 

Th# wife is endowed, as at oommon law, of all real estate 
belonging to the husband, during coverture, at any time. By 
statute, *a married woman who is an alien, if an inhabitant of . 
this state, at the time of her husband's death, is entitled to her 



i 
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« 

dower ; and by statute, also, a married woman is endowed of 
any inheritable interest of her husband, legal or equitable. 
But she has no dpwer in lands mortgaged to her husband, until 
his estate, by forQclo9ur^ or saley^p^es ^b^olute. 

Dower can only be forfeited by divorce from the bonds of 
matrimony. A jointure may be accepted, in the place of dower, 
before marriage, or a legacy or gift after the death of her 
husband, at her option. ^ 

A married woman can not devise real estate by will. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

The right of dow^r, at common Uw, remains in Pennsyl- 
vania, save that in case Of intestacy, the statute gives to the 
widow one third part of the real estate, fpr the term of her 
life, and one third part of the personal estate absolutely, 'if the 
btestate leaves issue ; and if the intestate leaves no issue, 
then the widow has one half of the real estate for life, and 
One half of the personal estate, absolutely. This allotment 
to the widow, is ia lieu and full satisfaction of her dower at 
common law. 

If the husband devises or bequeaths estate to l^s wife, 
which, by the will or operation of law, is a bar to the dower, 
she may be compelled, by process of law, to make her elec* 
tion. If a wife joins in a conveyance of real estate, with her 
husband, and acknowledges the deed, with separate examina- 
tion, according to the provisions of an act of Assembly, it will 
bar her of dower, in the land conveyed. 

Since the first day of October, 1833, a married woman fliay, 
under a power legally created fpr the purpose, dispose of her 
real or personal estate by will. And a married woman may, 
with the consent or license of her husband, dispose of her 
personal estate by will. 

9 



CHAPTER VIII. 
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PROPERTY. 
Various Species Ewphmed. 



Property, is the ownership of land or goods^ or it is the 
thing owned. 

Ownership, consists in the entire and exclusive right of pos- 
^ session and use of the thing. An ovirner is called ihe propri- 
etor » • 

Property differs from possession. Possession, is the holding 
or occupancy of a tliijig ; but the possessor is not always the 
proprietor. • 

A title to property, is the kg^l right to possess it, or that" by 
which the ownership is. vested in a person. 

Property is chiefly of two kinds, real and personal. 

Real property or estate, is land, and whatever is fixed or 
attached to it, as buildings, trees, minerals, water, rocks, &c. 

Personal property consists of money, or movable goods of 
any kind, as the furniture of a family, 'cattle, instruments of 
arts or*agriculture, ships and the like. 

The holding of real estate, or the manner of holding it, is 
called tenure ; and the possessor or occupier of land entailed 
or under a lease, &c., is called the tenant. 

The tenure of most lands in the Uiiited States, is that of/ee- 
simple. Fee-simple ox fee, is the entire property in real estate, 
free from any charge of rent or ^eryices to a superior. It is 
an estate of inheritance. •• 

Inheritance, is the receiving, and possessing of real estate, 
by descent from a deceased ancestor or relative. This estate 
is cast upon the heir, by ^ct of law. 

Heirs, are the children of deceased owners of real estate, 
or their children and representatives ; or in defect of children, 
other relations may be heirs. 

The two principal modes of acquiring esfates, are by de* 
S0ent or jmrchase. Purchase^ in this cotrntry, geneivHy sig- 



mfies acquisition by bargain and sale. Acquisition by descent 
is inheritance, * • 

The owners of real estate may Jbequeath their property to 
;whom they please, by will. 

A will or testament is a writing duly executed according to 
forms prescribed by law, and by a person of a sound mind, 
by which he directs the disposition of his estate afler his 
death. 

The person who makes his will, is called the testator. 

The gift of real estate by will, is called a devise ; the per- 
son who gives, is called the devisor ; and the person to whom 
the gift is made, is called the devise^, 

A gift of personal estate by will, is called a legacy, and the 
person to whom the gift is made, is called the legatee. 

The person who is appointed^by willy to settle and manage 
the estate of a deceased person, is called an executory or if a 
female, an executrix. 

When an owner of estate dies without leaving a will, he is 
said to die intestate, and his estate is called intestate. 

When no will is left by a deceased person, the court of 
probate, or other proper cdAt appoints a person to settle the 
estate, that is, to Collect and pay debts, and distribute the prop- 
erty. This person is called an administrator; and if a female, 
an administratrix. 

If any one of the heirs of the owner of real estate, dies 
befor^ the testator or ancestor, his children take his share of 
the property by representation, or heirs of the deceased heir. 

Estates in fee, or held by lease for life, are denominated 
freehold, ox freehold estates: , 

Assets, in a legal sense, are the . money, goods, or other 
estate of a deceased person, which are-subject to the payment 
of his debts and legacies. The word signifies also the effects 
of tfn insolvent debtor. 

A conditional fee, is an estate limited to a particular heir, 
or to certain heirs specified. This is called an estate in tail^ 
or an entailed estate, by which the o.tl\er heirs are cw^ off, (Fr. 
tailler) from the inheritance. In Ejngland, most lands are en- 
tailed to the eldest son ; in the United States, there are few 
estates of this kind. 

Estate? may be held by mortgage or dead pledge ; as when 
the owner is indebted to another person, and grants to his 
creditor bis estate in fee, on condition that, v( A^^ \(is>^'<^^^^ 
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sliall pay the debt at a certam day, tbpi^ ike iiiort|^g(9r jofLj 
re-enter upon the estate. , B<|( it is usual in ^ch cases for 
the mortgagee to re-convey, the estate to the mortgager. 

j^n estate in remainder, is one limited to take eSect and be 
enjoyed'after another estate is determined. If a man grants* 
aa estate to A in fee for ten years, and after that term to Q 
and bis heirs forever, then A is tenant for years, and B ha^ 
ihB remainder ia fee. 

An estate in reversion^ is the residue of an estate left in 
the grantor, to commence after the determination of a partic- 
\ila^ estate granted by him. Thiis a man grants an estate for 
life, for years, or at will ; and when that estate ceases, the es- 
tate returns 'to the grantor, who is said to have the reversion 
of the estate, , 

An estate iji joint-tenancy^ is that which is granted to two or 
more persons, to be held in fee-simple, fee-tail, for life, for 
years, and at will. This estate is created by the parties, and 
not by act of law ; and the survivor of the joint-tenants takes 
the( whole estate^ This right is called the right of survivor' 
skip. 

An estate in coparcenery, is wIku lands of inheritance de- 
soend from an ancestor to two qr more persons. These are 
coheirs, coparceners or parceners. 

Estates in common, are such as are held by unity of pos- 
session, and by distinct titles. The owhers^are called tenants 
in common. • 

The person who grants an estate, is called the grantor; 
the jperson to whom an estate is granted, is called the grantee. 

A lease, iS a conveyance of lands or tenement?,* for life, for 
years, or at will, usually in consideration of rent. 

The person who makes the lease, is called the lessor ^ •the 
person to whom it is. made, the lessee. 

Rent, is the rendering, return oi recompense given for tbo 
use of the land or tenements. 

Tenementy in law, is a term that comprehends lands, build- 
ings, pffices, rents, commons, and in general, whatever ipa^ 
be held, provided it is of a permanent nature. ' 

hereditament has a moire comprehensive signification, fpT 
,it includes whatever may be inherited, corporesi, incorporeal) 
real, personal, or inixed. 

Chattels^ is a term which signifies gpodjB, n^ovaUes, pef- 
#dnal estate, and also ii^terests growiog put of xe^ ei^tates Pf 
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)xed t0 them as ^tadrMpB^-terms of estates f<Mr yeanr, the 

I of presentiiig a parson to«a chiireh, and the hke. HeUoe 

tels-are real or personal; t)Ut in the United States, the 

1 generally means j^^^cmoi? estate. 

roperty in movables, is absolute ot quaUjied, Absolute 

erty is that which a man possesses in full and exclusire 

;. Such is ^prc^erty in domestic animals, hotses, cat- 

&c. • ^ _ 

ualified property, is that which a man may hare in wild 

ts, whiish he reclaims and keeps in possession^ as deer, 

s, rabbits, doves, or other fowls, and fishes in ponds, A 

has property in such animals while they are in his pos- 
ion ; but if th^ esdape, and manifest no disposition to 
n/the property ceases. 

man has property in a swarm of bees which he hives, or 
(h he can bring to his hive ; but if they fly into the wil* 
esisi, the property ceases. 

man may have a^ qualified property in air Or light ; for if. 
as a window by which he has^Sustomarily enjoyed light, 
lei a right to it, and no man can lawfully obstruct his en- 
iOnt o( it. So also a man may have a qualified proper^- 
stream of water for his mill, and a ship on the ocean haus 
ilified temporary property in the wafer which it occupies. 
ottTer, is that part of the lands and tenements oi a deceased 
and, irhich a widow enjoys during her life. 
inture, is a settlement of lands or tenements, upon a wo- 

in consideration of marriage ; it is made to her before 
iage, to be enjoyed after .the death of her husband. 
iw is a rule of ^ctfon prescribed by the supreme power 

StSife^ for regulating the sociaU actions of the citizens. 
3 detfifmine the social rights and duties of all. the ni^m- 
of a state or community. 

kW consists in commands and prohibitions. It commands 
^Qtres the citizens to do what the supreme power has 
bribed, as right or expedient ; and it forbids what the Bsme 
\r has detettnined to be ^rong or inexpedient, 
iws are of two kindsj statutes and common law. 
ittut40 ar^ laws enacted hy the legislature or supreme 
it. •These are called written laws, 
mmdn law consists of the principles of justice, as estab- 
1 by long tisage^ and evidenced by the decision of th# 
»8t tribumJs. These are called ^^ntm^^^n laws, 

. 9* 
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Municipal laws,9ie the regulaticms enacted by coiporations, 
as by cities, incorporated j;owii8, and boroyghs. Incorporated 
cOHipames, also, have regulations called hy-lajuos. 

Civil laws, as opposed to erimindl, are the laws wbich re- 
spect the private rights and duties of citizens. Criminal laws 
are. such as prohibit crimes against the public, and presciibe 
the' penalties for violating them. . * 

. Ecclesiastical laws, are the laws of a church ; called also 
Cemon laws. 

Military laws, are such as- are made to govern armies, ia 
the militia. ^ • - 

Naval laws, or regulations, are made for the gdveramentof 
national ships, or ships of war. 

Moral laws, are the laws which prescribe rules for the gov- 
ernment of men in society. These laws prescribe whatever 
is right, and €orbid whatever is wrong, in all the relations of 
men to God, and to each other. A summary of these laws is 
found in the Ten Commandments, framed and enjoined by 
God himself. 

Physical laws, are the perman^t powers which govern the 
material world. Such are the laws of growth in animals and 
vegetables ; the laws of respiration and circulation in animals; 
the laws of gravitation, and of motion in the solar system ; 
and the laws of crystallization in minerals. 

Prescription, is immemorial usage, and the foundation of a 
claim or right to a thing,. by virtue of such usage. When a 
right has been enjoyed time out of mind, the law presumes it 
to have had a le^timate origin, and such right is held as va- 
lid, as if granted by a known law. • • 

An imprescriptible right, is one which cannot be interrupted, 
or destroyed by prescription. For example, t]i6 use of air is 
an imprescriptible right ; the free use of. the ocean for naviga- 
tion, is the imprescriptible riglit of aU nations. No nation can 
claim to have had the exclusive enjoyment of air, or of the 
open sea, from time immemorial. 

A contract, is an agreement between parties, which binds 
each to do or forbear some act. ' In this case, each party ac- 
quires .a right to what the other promises. Or, a contract is 
a mutual promise, upon good cause, and lawful consideration! 
which binds the parties. The words bargaini and covenant^ 
express the same thing. A con^Ktet has a like meaning, but 
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tliis word is generally used for an agreement between states 
or public bodies. > 

These words al> imply a mutual promise. A promise, is a 
verbal or written declaration, made by pne person to another, 
by which the person who makes it, binds himselfi»in honor, 
conscience, or law, todo, or forbear, some act specified. This 
declaration gives to another the right to a perfornfance, on the 
nart of him who makes it. 

The person who promises, is called in law, the promiser, 
and the person to whom it is made, the promisee. 

If one person promises to visit his. neiglibor at a certain 
time, he is bound in honor, or by courtesy, to fulfil his prom- 
ise, but there is no law to compel him to fulfil it. 

A promise in law, is made for a gt>od or valuable considera- 
tion, in the nature of a covenant, by which the promisor binds 
himself (and it may be, his legal representatives,) to do, or 
forbear, some act, and this gives the promisee a right to de- 
mand, and compel a fulfilment. ^ 

The consideration in a prdlpise, is that on account of which 
the promise is made, or the condition which is considered the 
compensation, or equivalent* for what is promised. Thuij, 
when a man promises to pay another for a day's work, the 
work is the consideration, 

A promise may be absolute, or conditional. It is* absolute, 
when something is promised to be given, or done at all events, 
or when the performance depends on no cof^dition. It is con- 
ditional, when something is to be done, or ta take place, in 
order to make it binding. 

A promise may be express, or implied. It is express, when 
it is declared in words, or in.writing. 'It is implied, when, 
without express words, justice and reason require something 
to be done by one person, in consequence of something that 
has been done, or given by another. If 1 hire a man to woxk 
for me a day, or a week, or a year, without promising to pay 
him, justice require.s that I should pay him ; and the law pre- 
sumes a promise on my part to give him a reasonable reward. 

This is an implied promise. 

An unlawful promise i% not valid or binding. 

A debt, is something that is due and owiAg from one person 
to another. Debts are of various kinds. 

Debt by bond, is that which is created by a writing under 
the hand and seal of a person. In bonds there is a condition 
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inserted, upoif the performance df whidi, tlie boncl becomes 
void. If the condition is not performed, then the bdhd is ob- 
ligatory. 

bebt is also created by a hill or note, which contains a 
promise,^hat for valtie received, the prpmiset will pay a sum 
of money j^;, or before, a certain time. This not6 is signed 
1)y the promiser, but is without his seal. 

It is essential to a good note of this soft, that it should coi» 
tain the words, valtie received^ or some wdrds equivalent ; for | 
these words show thai a consideration has been given, on 
which the 'promise is founded. * 

Notes, or single bills, as the English call them, are usually 
drawn payable to oirdefy that is,"to the persdn to whom the 
note is given, of to any person to whom he shall direct it to 
be paid. 

This difection, of order, is written oil the back of the note, 
and is called an indorsement. This may direct the money to 
be paid to a particular person by.namei; or it jnay be an order 
in btank^ that is, to any per^n ta whdm the holder of the liote 
shall assign it, who is called the (assignee. * 

^ A note thus endorsed, is sai(f to be assigned, that is,^ans- 
ferred to another ; and any assignee niay, by indorsing his 
name or the note, assign it to another, and so on to others. 
The money i? to be paid to the hbldet of the note, the last 
assignee. 

A debt may bS created also by any special agf eeirierit, or 
by rent reserved on a lease. 

The neglect to pay any debt, at the time specified for pay- 
ment, subjects the debtor to a stilt at law. / 

When one person hir«s another to do work of any kind, 
imd does not make an agreement \(rith him respecting tHe 
price, he is bound to give him what the labof is worth ; that 
I's, a reasonable compensation, tf the |)arties cannot agree 
respecting the price, the creditor may bring an action in a 
proper court, to oblige hitn to pay what is reasonable. The 
value of the work then, must be' ascertained and deter miiied 
by the court, or by a jury, or by referees, indifferent persons, 
to whom the cdiir^ may refer the question. 

If persons have a controversy respecting their claims, or 
rights, they often submit the question for decision, to arUtra' 
tors, who are persons chosen tox this purpose by the parties 
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themselves. Generally, each party chooses on^person, and 
the two chosen, appoint a third, who is called the umpire. 

When one person receives, or comes into possession of the 
money of another, without a consideration, the law presumes 
upon a promise in the receiver to restore the moii^y (o the* 
owner; that is, it presumes ihe receiver has it in possession 
for the use of the owner only ; and if the receiver unjustly 
detains it, an action inay be brorught against him for a breach 
of the promise. . 

When one person expends money for another, at his request, 
the law implies a promise of repayment. 

When an account between per^tons is stated, and a balance 
is. found to be against one of the parties, the other may have 
an action to recover that balance; 

The suit, in all these cases, is called an action of €^sumpsitf 
that is, anassuining or promise. (He assumed.) 

When a' person has found the gQods of another, and refu* 
ses to deliver them to the owner, on demand, or converts 
them to his own use, he is liable to answer in damages to the 
owner. V . 

In all cases^ when one person does an injury to another^ 
either by attad^ing his person, or impairing the value of his 
property, the wrong-doer is liable to make good the damage. 

When goods are delivered to ^common carrier, porter, or 
cartman, to be conveyed to a distant place, if he fails to de- 
liver them safely, he is liable to answer in damages to the 
owner, unless he can prove the loss W have been inevitable, 
or without his fault. * 

But if money or goods are delivered for conveyance, to one 
who is not a common carrier, and \^ho expects no compen- 
sation for the. service, such person, in case of the loss of the 
money or goods, is |iot, in ordinary cases^ liable to make good 
the loss. 

A chase in acti&ni is property which may be demanded 
from « debtor, and recovered by a suit at law ; as money due 
00^41 bond Of note, and any recompense for damage done. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



OF GOVERNMENT, LAWS, CRIMES, TRESPASS- 
ES, AND COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

A REPUBLICAN government is one in wbich the right and 
power of governing, proceed from the citizens to be governed. 
As great communities can not meet, deliberate, and enact 
laws, the citizens elect representatives to act for them in 
making and executing laws. 

A constitution of government is the fundarnenta^ statute or 
charter framed by the representatives of the citiaens, chosen 
for that purpose, a:nd assembled in convention ; and generally, 
such constitutions in this country have been ratified by the 
citizens, in cities, towns, or other local districts. 

The constitution determines the manner in which the pow- 
ers of the government shall be exercised ; what officers shall 
be appointed or chosen ; the manner in which they shall be 
elected ; and what powers each shall exercise. 

In the American constitutions, the legislature, which is the 
body to enact laws, coi^ists of two houses, or branches ; a 
senate, or council, dnd a house of representatives ; the assent 
of both of which is necessary to make a law. 

The supreme power of executing the laws is vested in an 
officer, usually denominated governor. The power of holding 
courts and determining controversies between citizens, is vest- 
ed in judges. These three departments of the government are 
denominated the legislative, executive, and judiciary. 

This is the most legitimate form of government ; and if well 
administered, it is a far better form of government than a mon- 
archy, in which laws, or decrees are made by one man. Re- 
publican government is the best, while the citizens are honest, 
uncorrupt, and influenced in the choice of their rulers solely 
by a regard to the* public good« If the «citizens become cor- 
rupt, fall into violent parties, and each party is influenced by a 
regard to its own benefit, -a republican government loses the 
spirit of freedom, or true liberty, and becomes tyrannical. A 
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party or faction m a republic, is often as. despotic as a mon- 
arch or emperor. 

By natural, moral, and social principles,, every man in a 
community has an equal right to the protection .of his person, 
his property, and his freedom. He has an equal right to seek 
property in a lawful way, and to enjoy it, whether he has more 
or less. If men, successful in business, and becoming rich, 
can not be^ secure in the enjoyment of their wealth, no man 
will have a motive to be active and industrious. One man 
will not labor, if another is to have the fruits of his industry. 
Hence the poor have no^ight to complain, if they do not 
succeed in business. They all enjoy the same rights ; and if 
they continue in poverty, it is usuadly for want of industry, or 
judgment in th,e management of their affairs, or for want of 
prudence and economy in preserving what they earn. They 
have no more right to invade the property of the rich, than the 
rich have to invade the rights of the poor. ^ 

Government is restraint. The design of government is to 
restrain men from crimes and injuries to their fellow-men. 
It is proper that the powers of government should impose equal 
restraint on every person in the community. This is the ob- 
ject of law, aiM of courts of justice. The laws operate upon 
all citizens, subjecting them to the same rules of justice ; and 
courts decide caus^es between citizens, for the purpose of re-*^ 
dressing wrongs, and doing equal justice.. • 

Hence the great advantages which men enjoy in. civilized ^ 
and christian countries. Among roving tribes of savages, 
there are no laws and no courts of justice ; every man being 
. left to redress his own wrong. This is the reason why sava- 
ge3 take revenge, or satisfaction for injuries, into their own 
hands. If one man kills another, some relation or friend of 
the deceased, pursues the murderer,, and kills him if he can. 
But among civilized men, no man is permitted to avenge 
his own wrong ; and for the best of reasons, which is, that a 
man can not be. an impartial judge -in his own cause. Every 
man is selftsh, and apt to view his own side of the question 
with too much favor. Hence impartial justice is to be ex- 
pected only from men who have i\o interest in the cause to be 
decided. 

The highest civil cVime that can be committed, is treason. 
Treason is'the act of betraying one's country, ashy delivering 
it to an enemy, or bj^aking arms against it, or by assisting an 
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en^tnf vl^iih Jitms, pi-oVlsibhs, or dthef meatii^ of codqueririg it; 
This is a higher crime than murder, because it etidangerfit a 
whole state or community. . 

Treason inVokes the guilt of violating allegiance. Allegi- 
ance is the obligation of a subject to the king, or to the state tt 
which he id a citizen. This obligation requires ev^ty subject 
to be faithful tO the government, to silpport and defend it when 
in daiiger. And it inake^ HO diifbretice whether a man h&8 
taken an oath to be fdithftil to the go vernmetit or not. Every ' 
person ih tile dtate comes ufider this obligation at his birth, at 
by taking his teddence permaiiently iti the state or kingdom. 

The cHiiie iiett tb tre^lson, in hainousnesS, is mtirdef, 
Murder is the killitig of a pefsoh maliciousljr, and with pteme^^ 
itated purpose. Deliberate intention, or forethought, is eis^ 
sential to constitute murder. In most states and countries, 
murder is jJUfiished bythe de^th of the eriminal. 

Manslaughter, is the unlawful killing of ft person, without 
inalice prepense, or premeditated. This may be voluntary , 
that is, done by design, but in a sUdden pdssion ; or it may be 
involuntary J when a petson is doitig some unlawful act. 

Excusable homicide, is the killing Of a person by misadven- 
ture, or accident ; as if a man is using an ax, and the head 
flies off and kills "d person. 

Justifiable homicide, is when an ofiider executes a eriminal, 
ill pursuance of law atid sentence of death. So also a man 
is justifiable in killing a thief, or robber, who attempts to take 
his life ; and in defending himself, and his wife, or child, when 
6uch killing is, necessary to save one's own life, or the chastity 
of Ms wife or daughter. But these latter cases may be called* 
more properly excusabU homicide. 

Parricide, is the m&licious killing of a parent, either father 
or mother. This murder is of a more atrocious kind than 
that of killing a person not related.; as it implieal a more deep 
malignity of .heart, and is a violation of the strongest law6 of 
filial obedience and affection. In like ra&iinet, fratricide, or 
the malicious killing of a brother, is a mosf aggravated species 
of murder. The same may be said of soraricide, or the maH- 
cieus killing of a sister. • " ^ * 

Suicide, is self-murder, the putting an end to one's own life > 
by design? This crime' id sometimeii committed by persons of 
sound mind ;* but often by persons not of sound mind, Ot m 
the full possession of rea^ii. V 



Mnhm, i^ th^ ttMe df vUAeuilf depdViiig a perAim of oftd 
0f his liinbs, i^chis necessary to defend himself ; a^ of an 
arm, a leg, a finger, ftto eye. *This word is usUftUy contracted 
into maim. 

Arson, is the malicious burning of a house or out-house olT 
jmother man, and it tflay be by burning oiie*s own house, if by 
siich burning another man's house Is buriit. In general, arson 
is the willful burning of a building by which life is eudangerdd*. 
But what burning of buildfngs shall constitute Arson, is deter- 
mined by statutes iii different states. 

Burglary i is nOcturnal house-breaking ; a breaking into a 
house in the night, with ilitent to commit a felony, as theft, or 
other like crime; It must be in the liight, for if it is light 
enough to discern a mail's face, such breaking is not burglary. 
But moonlight does not alter the nature of the offense. 

Larceny, or theft, is a felonious taking and carrying kway 
of the personal goj^s of another. In this crime tlAe is not 
only a taking of the goods, but a taking with the intent to steal,, 
that is, to deprive -the owner of his property prirately, and 
wrongfully. 

Robbery, a species of larceny, is a felonious and forcible 
takitig from the T)ody Or person of another, goods or money of 
any Yaltie, by violence, and putting him in fear. 

Forgery, is the making, altering, or knowingly publishing or 
circulating, any deed, bond, will, or other similar paper, which 
is false ; or the making of altering any coin, bill of credit, 
bank bill or note, and uttering or passing it, knowing it to be 
false or counterfeit. This is a higlr crime, as it defrauds indi- 
viduals, injures credit, and undermines all confidence in social 
dealings. 

All malibidus mischief, by which the public or community 
is injured or annoyed, is also criminal and punishable. AU 
these are public wrongs. Or offenses, for which the perpetrator 
may b6 indict#l by a grSind-jury, tried and punished. 

Wrongs done to individuals, for which the offerer is lia^ 
ble to pay damages, are very numerous. Amox^ these' is 
trespass of many kinds. Thus if one man enters upon the 
land of stnother without leave, he is a trespasser. In strict- 
ness, a person can not walk over another's field without tres- 
passing ; but if he does no injury, it is overlooked. 

If a man enters without permission into another man's 
field, and cutii down a tree, however small, he is a trespasser. 

10 
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If a man or boy enters another's garden or orchard withoat 
license^ and takes fruit, he is a trespasser, anj is liable to pay 
damages, however small may b^ the amount. T 

If one man assaults another, and strikes him, he is 8 
>rong^doer, and may be fined and punished. A baro lifting 
of the hand against another, in anger and with threatening, is 
an assault ; and if the assailant strikes him, or only lays his 
liand on him, it is a battery. 

^ If one man breaks another* s cloie^ that is, if he breaks the 
fepcp, or pulls down bars, or opens a. gate, so that the owner 
is exposed to ii^jury, he is a trespasser, and liable to pay dam- 
ages, even though no injury is actually done.* 

Every man's house is his castle, which no other person 
has a right to enter without permission. In like manner, ft 
man's inclosed fields are his own exclusive property, which 
no other man has a right to enter, without the owner's consent 
The la\il are intended to secure to every^man the peaceable 
. enjoyment ojf his possessions ; for without such security, every 
man would be scrambling for the property of others ; some 
persons would be wronged or ruined, and* society would be ' 
in endless confusion. 

In like manner, the laws forbid. any pe^'soh to assault or in-, 
jure the body c^ ajiother ; and any injury to the person of his 
wife or children, *is a violation Of law and morality, for which 
the offender subjects himself to punishment. 

In no respect are men so liable to injure others, as in with-« 
holding from them their dues. The neglect to fulfill contracts, 
is one of the most commdTi vices in society.^ In some cases, 
unexpected events render such fulfillment impracticable ; but 
in most cases, the failure is wholly owing to the want of strict 
principles of honesty, or of improviden(;e and negligence in 
the debtor. 

In making contracts and promises of payment^ a great fault 
is, that the promiser engages to do what there is no rational 
prospect Jie will be able to do. No man should promise pay- 
ment, uiMss upon a moral certainty that he will have the 
means- To make promises without such moral certainty, is 
a common error, injurious to the promisee, and the source of 
a multittide of law-suits, or other evils, both to creditor and 
debtor. * • 

It is also important to the rights of persons, that the bor- 
rower oCmoney or of utensils, should be punctuad in returning 
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them. ,Tbis is a moral duty very shamefiilly neglected. 
4iid the mischief of the case is, tluU: many pedple sf em not 
to feel the obligation of such punctuality. If they have any* 
sense of duty in the case, it is too feeble to influence their 
conduct. In borrowing tools, oronstruments of any kind, and 
in not returning them seasonably, or in returning them in a 
iNToken or impaired condition, the/e is great immorality ; and 
the more aggravated, as it manifests ingratitude for the favors 
of the lender. 

The law of kindness is a law of morality, and is among the 
most essential rules by which the peace and harmony of so- 
ciety are preserved. It is the duty of every man, sp to use 
his own rights, and^o to conduct liis own affairs, as not to 
annoy of injmre his neighbor. Every man should take every 
opportunity to do good to his neighbor, and avoid doing him 
the least injury. When: these rules are observed, peace and 
good-will prevail, and add greatly to the happii^esdffof social 
intercourse., 

^ One of ^e most common and afflicting evils of society, is 
slander. ** The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity,'/ ^ays 
the apostle James. Not only the barefaced falsehood, but tat- 
tling, the telling of idle stories, misrepresentations of tacts, ex- 
aggerations of trifling hasty speeches, are common, and be- 
yond measure mischievous. Who is the man or woman, that, 
in this respect, is innocent 1 Who can niunber the jealousies 
evil thoughts, hard speeches, feuds and dissensions between 
families, which spring from this mean and detestable vice of 
tattling? ^One of the first and most important duties in the 
education and. discipline of children,, is ^to repress the disposi- 
tion to slander. 

Another source of great evil to individuals, is, the neglect 
to reduce agreements to writing. Verbal promises and decla- 
rations are « soon forgotten, in the whole or in part ; or one 
•party may deny what the other alledges to be 4nie ; and then' 
follows dissension or dissatisfaction. If the agreement is of 
much importance, it not unfrequently happens, that a differ- 
ence of opinion may end in a law-suit. Contracts and amee- 
ments, in^tended to convey rights^ should be committed ta 
writing in such precise terms, as to admit of no misunder- 
standing. The parties should know, the one what he is to 
give or do, andthe other what he is to receive. 



'Erc^rf owiier of ji^opertf haft tbe rigrbt to despMd of il^ iKtt 
only during fais life, but fad has the right to direct how it.shaB 
be disposed of at l^s death. It has sometimes been dented^ 
that a man has a right to dispose of his property by will ; hsl 
if a man's pro{)erty were left without an owner aft his dea^^ 
and all persons had an' equal right to seize it, the scramble fof 
h would produce quarrels, and perhaps bloodshed ; the strong* 
est man, or party, would seize, the whole ; and l^he contest 
would produce every species of disorder. 

It has been suggested, that onovman can not bind his h^irs 
or executors to pay his bonds and notes, or fulfill tiis obtigs- 
tions. !Qut if this doctrine were admitted, it would destroy aU 
credit, and put an end to, the most important transactions in a 
commuility. If death were t J destroy the obligation of a note, 
bond or covenant, who would take a. note or bond ? Nothing 
could be more misbhierous than the admission of such a doc- 
trine. , * 

* In like manner it has been affirmed, that one generatiea 
can not bind a succeeding one, nor one legislature bind a'fo- 
ture«one. It has been said, that when the majority of a gene* 
ration is dead, the authority which made an act is extinct, and 
a new majority is not bound by the acts of that which no lon- 
ger exists. ' ^ 

This doctrine is false and mischievous ; and it is founded 
<m ignorance or mistake. The truth is, a nation or state is a 
corporation that never dies. It is always one and the same 
body. A succession of membet's compo^ng it, makes no dif-> 
ference in its powers or rights. Its acts, resoJves, and obliga-. 
tions, are always the ^cts of the same body, and therefore are 
valid and binding to any extent of time. There is no distine« 
tion of generatidn in a state, or other aggregate corporation.- 
'The laws of descent, or inheritance, are different in differ- 
ent countries. In most countries of Europe, the land^ or wh<de 
real estate of an owner, descends to his eldest son. This is 
the provision made to keep great Estates entire^ for supporting 
an order of nobles. But it is a law that does great injustice 
to the younger children; In the United States^ every owner 
of property may dispose of it by will ; but if he does not, his 
estate is distributed according to the laws of the state in 
n^hich he lives ; and in most cases, his properfy^ is divided 
equally among his heirs. This is in cdnfodaity tx> Ftopd)li€Qa 
principles. 



Ih our Ametican governments, the powers are distributed 
.into three departments, — ^the legislative, the executive^ and th^ 
JudinHal. The legishture is domposed of persons elected by 
the peoplie to makis Jaws j- the executive authority is vested in a 
governor^ or chief magistrate, whose duty is to see the laws 
executed ; the jWtCTflry^consists of judges appointed by the ♦ 
legislature, or by the executiiie, and their duty is to decide 
cfttftes Or controversies which arise between the citizens. 

The jtidges constitute courts, with different powers assign- 
ed to thein by the laws. The lowest court is usually, a single 
judge, as a justice of the peace, mayor^of a city, or ether inag- . 
is&ate. The powers of this judge are prescribed by the laws, 
and are usually confined to the trial of causes in which the 
demand is small. In many cases, if one party is dissatisfied 
with' the -judgment of this court. He may appeal to a higher 
court, arid have the cause tried a second time. The jurisdic- 
tion 6f this court is usually confined to the town or city iii 
which the judge resides. 

The next higher court is, in taost of our governments, the 
county court, whose jurisdiction extends over a county. This 
coutt has powers of a more extensive kind, than those -of d 
jiisticO of the peace. They can try causes in which the de* 
mand is much greater, than in cases which can be tried by a 
jtlsiice. These powers' are defined or specified in the laws. 
But if eitiier party is( dissatisfied witR. theiy judgment, then 
the laWs peirait the party, wheil his demand is sufficient, to 
^ppesd to h still higher court, for a second trial. This is the 
stipetior. Or supreme court. 

• The superior, or supreme court, has power or jurisdiction 
which extends to the whole state. Th*eir jUdgmeAts ate final 
or conclusive in most cases ; but in sonie states, causes may 
be Carried from this fcourt,by writ of error, to a still higW 
court. This highest court is differently constituted in differ- 
eMl itates. The judges of the superior or supreme court, in 
soilie states,' hold circuit C(iurt§ ; that is, one judge holds a 
court in each county, and writs of error may carry cauises 
frbiii this court, to a court held by all the judges. 

The higher courts have jurisdiction "both civil and crimindt. 
The civil jurisdiction gives the right to try causes of com- 
plaint and injury between ' individuals ; such causes ad ^riscj 
on contracts, notes, debts of all kindsj trespass and the like. 
Tfad crimindl jurisdiction extends td the trial bf crimed coia- 
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mitted in violationof law ; as murder,' manslaughter, ars(H), 
theft, robbery, burglary, forgery, and the like. 

The trial of crimes, in all cases, and in civil causes, in 
most cases, is by a jury of freeholders. • In the case of crim- . 
inals, the case of an accused person is first tried by a grand- 
jury, usually consisting of twenty-four freeholders. An offi- 
cer, called the attorney-general,. or solicitor, or state's attorney, 
is employed to prosecute the accused, in the name of the state. 
He presents the charges against him to the grand-jury, in a 
writing, called an indictment^ the grand-jury examine wit- 
nesses, ai;)d if they think the charges supported, they return 
the indictment, indorsetl a true hill. _ If not, they return it, in- 
dorsed ignoramus^ (we are ignorant,) that is, Ve judge the 
charges not supported. The prisoner is |hen discharged. 

If the grand-jury find a true bill, the accused person is com- 
mitted to prison, unless bailed, and awaits a trial before a 
court, where the trial is by a petty-jury of twelve freeholders. 
These trials by -different "juries, give the accused all the ad- 
vantage possible^ of a fair hearing and impartial judgment. 
The judgment or decision of this jury^ is called a verdict, 
which signifies a true declaration, or decision. If an accused 
person is found guilty, the judge pronounces sentence of con- 
demnation, and- he is punished according to law. 

The principal ministerial officer in a county, is the sherif, 
who has charge of the prison, and of all prisoners in the coun- 
ty, and executes the law upon offenders. He has also the 
power of serving writs and processes of all kinds, and to keep 
the peace, by arresting offenders, bringing them before a mag- 
istrate for examination, and committing them to prison. The 
officer of the United States, whose powers correspond to those 
of the sherif under the state government, is called a marshal, 
and his powers extend to the whole. state. He executes pro- 
cess under the courts t)f the United States only. , 
• Subordinate ministerial officers, are deputy-sherifs, con- 
stables, or bailifs. ^These also have the power of serving 
writs, summons, and executions, find of keeping the peace. 
Constables are, in some states, annually chosen by the people, 
in their town-meetings. 

One of the most important provisions of our government, is 
that the judges of the highest courts hold, iheir offices during 
good behavior ; that is, while they perform their duties with 
integrity, they pannot be removed from their office. The rea- 
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son is, that if they are chosen or appointed annually, the fear 
.of losing their office may bias their judgment, and they may 
not be impartial. But if they are not dependent on popular 
favor, they will be inclined to judge according to law, wheth- 
er their decisions ajre popular or not. Experience proves that 
we can not always depend on a faithful execution of the laws, 
when executive officers are liable to lose their office at the 
end of every year, it has been found in Great Britain, as in 
this country, that the highest court of law is'the firmest barri- 
er to defend the rights of citizens, against the usurpations of - 
the other branches of government, and the violence of parties. 
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CHAPTER X. 



' RULES OF LOGIC. 

, Logic is. the aft of thinking and reasoning, by which new 
propositions are deduced from such as are known and estab- 
lished, or admitted to be tru&; or in other words, the art of 
deducing just inferences'^ from premises. . 
' Logic comprehends the science, or histor)^ of the' human 
mind. By lo^c, we 'trace our knowledge from the first and' 
most simple conceptions, through their various combinations, 
aud the deductions which result from, comparing them one 
with another. 

Perception, is the effect of impressions, made on the senses 

*by an external object; or the notice which the mmd takes of 

such an object. Perception, then, results from sensation. 

We gain acknowledge of the smoothness or roughness of aa 

object by^ perception. 

' Conception^ is the mental act by which a notion is formed 
of an absent object of perception. The result of this act is 
what is denominated an idea, which, according to its etymolo- 
gy, is mental vision, or what the mind sees. In general, an 
idea is what thtt mind thinks. 

JudgfAent, is the act oj process of comparing ideas, to fidd' 
their^greement or disagreejnent, or of examining the relations 
between one proposition and another. Or, 

Judgment, is the decision of the mind, resulting from the* 
coniparison and examination above mentioned. 

Reasoning^ is the process, or operation of the mind, by . 
which new, or unknown propositions are deduced, from such 
as are known or admitted. Thus, 1. Whatever is forbidden 
by the divine law, is sin. 2. Drunkenness is forbidden by 
the divine law. 3. Therefore drujikenneas is sin. 

Here the two former propositions are considered as true 
propositions, and these are cdX\e^ the premises ; these being 
Jidmitted^ the inference is a third proposition, which must be 



tiroe ; nnd ^l)!^ is the co^Beq^pnc0, qr Aq flfW tmb dl^difiDed 
frpm thosa before established, 

The instruments used in expressing and communicating 
ideas, >re words, which are sounds or written characters. 
Words are sounds when addressed to the ear, but visible cfuff' 
acters when addressed to the eye. 

Words, by consent ainopg men, arp the sigqs of ideas ; ^^d 
in. order that they may be the ii^strun^ents pf communicatipg 
tho ideajS of one pej^on tp.anpther, bpth persons niust under- 
stand them to mean thp same thing. Thu^» when twp m^n^ 
using the same language, are conversing together, if oqe ut- 
ters the word hand, the other understands him ; but if one is 
an American, or an -Englishman, and the othier does not under- 
stand t&eir language, the utteranjpe (^ the word hat^d is not 
unde^^stopd by the pther, and of coiirse, no idea is communi- 
cated. If the other person is a Frenchman, die first person 
mentioned must express thp wprd main, and then the French- 
man will know the meaning ; main, in one language, pxciting 
the same idea as hand in the other. 

If words are written; or engraved, the characters must bp 
understood to stand for certain sounds, or as representatives 
of words and ideas. Now, by this means, ideas may be com- 
municatpd from one person to another, at any distance, on 
paper, or other material, which contains the characters or 
wprds ; and thus alsp, ideas may be, and are, communicated 
frpm pne generation to another. 

{deas are simple and coipplex. Simple ideas are expressed 
by such words as heat, cold, color, sweet, sour, whiteness. These 
words, and the ideas they express, can not be defined. 

'Ideas, Sippprding tp Lpcke, are dprived from sen^ation^ or 
reflection. Jf a person has never felt heat, it is beyond tjxe 

Kwer of words to make him understand the word ; he pan 
yp no jnst idea of it except by sensc^tunf' If a man has 
been bUnd from his birth, no words can give him an idea pf 
color. Sensation furnishps the idpas received frojgi externa} 
objects, and in this percpptipn die mind ispassive. 

fleflection is the operation of^he n^ind on the ideas it has 
before gained. This operation furnishes the nnderstanding 
with new iip^f which can not be derived from the senses. 

Complex ideas. may be defined, as they consist of combina* 
MpHS pf simple ideas, Such arp thp ideas of ^ square, a tri- 
aa^p, gratitude, beautyi theft. 4 square is ^ ^^^v& Ws, 
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eq[aal sides and equal angles ; and before we csn define it, 
we must understand the words figure, four, equal, side, and 
angle. 

Definitioji is such an expression of the several ideas in- 
volved in a ^ord, as to communicate them to a person who 
does not understand the word ; or the unfolding of some con- 
ception of the mind, answering to th« word, or term, which 
is the sign of that conception. 

Definitions, to be useful, must excite in the mind the pre- 
cise ideas which common usage has annexed to the word. If 
they do not, they mislead: the inquirer. In definition, then, 
the original ideas from which a complex idea is formed, must 
aU be enumerated, ai^ in the proper order. But aUhough 
this precislion is necessSy to a perfect definition, yet in.prac- . 
tice, definitions may often be shortened by the use of com- 
ple\ ideas, instead of the simple ideas which form them ; as 
the complex. ideas are well understood to contain simple ideas. 

All the ideas we receive from the objects of nature, repre- 
sent distinct individuals. Certain individuals, when compar- 
ed, are found to resemble each other in some particulars. 
Hence, by uniting the particulars i^ one conception, we form 
the notion of a species. This idea excludes the peculiarities 
of the individuals, and retains only the properties common \Q 
them all. 

Again, by comparing several species together, we observe 
the several particulars in which they resemble each other: 
then leaving out what is peculiar to each, ^nd retaining only * 
the particulars in which they agree^ we form the idea of a 
genus, . 

Thus, in the animal world, all animals that haive four .legs, 
constitute a genus ; as all agree in this particular, they are 
called quadrupeds. But animals that resemble eachi other in 
this particular, difier from each other in other particulars. 
Certain animals that are rapacious, or carnivorous, differ 
from the bovine species, in regard to their teeth, and modes 
of subsistence, but they resemble each other in these partic- 
ulars. Thfese, therefore, form a species, called Felis, or the 
Feline species. 

The word animal, comprehends all organized bodies, which 

have life and the power of spontaneous motion. By the 

■ mode of xjoUecting the* particulars in which they agree, and 

separating those in which they differ, they aye^'distributed in- 
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to classes, orders, ge^dra, and species. When, therefore, 
we define, or describe a certaia animal, we first call him by . 
his generic name ; for example, a lion is a quadruped. This ' 
term includes many simple ideas, but these being understood, 
it is not necessary to repeat the particulars. If we proceed, 
further, we may state to what species he belongs ; and this 
t«nn, jfelis, comprehends a number of particular?/* which are 
also understood. 

Intuitive ideas 9xe ^uch as are discoverable by the bare 
inspection of the mind, or by simply attending to the ideas 
contained in a proposition. Thus, the j^oposition that the 
w?iole is greater than any of its parts, is an intuitive judgment, 
too obvious to require proof. Thi« is one source of our 
knowledge. v 

* The foundations of human knowledge are intuifion^ expe* 
rience, and testimony. By experience, we learn the existence 
of objects around us, which operate on our senses. By the 
f^^^wwrny of others, we learn things which have not come 
under our own observation, and things past, which we can 
learn in no other way. 

Intuition is the foundation of that species of r^sasoning 
which is called demonstration. Whatever is deduced from 
intuitive perceptions, by a connected series of proof, is said 
to be demonstrated, and this produces certainty in the. mind. 
The knowledge thus obtained is properly' science. • 

By experience we obtain a knowledge of the existence and .' 
qualities of bodies. We see the sun; moon, and stars ; the 
hillsj and trees, and rocks. We feel heat and cold ; we learn 
that ivory is white, that steel is hard, that gold is yellow, • 
that gun-powder, touched by a spark of fire, explodes with 
tremendous force ; that air is elastic, and steam one of the 
most powerful agents in nature. 

By testimony we have information of facts not within our 
sphere of observation. But information from this source is 
not always correct ; and this knowledge, therefore, is not al- 
ways certain, or agreeable to' the truth. Knowledge of past 
events, derived from testimony, is historical, • 

A proposition is a sentence expressing some judgment of 
the mind, by which twp or more ideas are afiirmed to agree 
ist disagree. Propositions are afiirmative or negative. The 
idea of which we affirm or deny, and the term exQre&%vc\.% 
that idea, is called the subject o{ ^e ^io^^\>^QXi« T^^^^^. 
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B&m^ 0^ 4em9d, a^nd t^e term a^^yrenng tp U, ia i;allf|4'% 
predicate. 

Thus, in this proposition, the sun i§ bright, sun is tb^ sub- 
ject which we aJfirm to be bright ; bright is the predicat^^ Ua 
that' is what is a^rmed as belonging to the sun. Here th^ 
subject and the predicate, are connected by is, the verb, whiq]i 
is called the copula. The words connected with a subjeQj^ 
are also called its adjuncts ; as, the sun, in all its st^y, rose 
and illhminated the earth. Here the words, in all its ghry, 
are adjuncts of the sun. 

In negative prbpositions, a word expressing negation is 
used, as, dueling is no^ lawful. 

But in many cases, a single word includes the wl^ole prop- 
osition, as, he writes. This includes the subject, thie predicate, 
and the copula \ for it is equivalent to the proposition, he is 
writing. 

Thp copula, in a proposition, unites the subject and ib^ 
predicate ; a word of negation separates them ; this word, 
then, affects the copula, and destroys the union ; as when W0 
^ay, the sky is not clear. 

But in this proposition, " the man who does nat sin is ap- 
proved by God j" the negation dpAs not affect the copula, but 
, It is a part of the subject, describing the character of the man, 
and therefore the proposition is still affirmative. 

Propositions are, universal, or particulof. Universal propo- 
^ sitions extend to all the particulars of which any thing is af- 
firmed, or denied. Thus, fowls are winged, or flying animals, 
is a universal proposition, comprehending the whole class. 

A particular proposition has a general term for its subject, 
]but with some mark of limitation, denoting that the prediciite 
agrees only with a part of the individuals included in the 
general term, as, some men are prudent. 

Propositions are absolute^ or conditional. An absolute prop- 
osition, is when something is affirmed which is inseparaUe 
from the idea of the subject ; as when we. affirm that virtue 
contributes to happiness. A conditional proposition, is that in 
which the pre4icate is not necessarily connected with ^^ 
subject, but only upon some consideration distinct from that 
idea ; as, " the mind, if not disturbed by guilt, is tranquiV^ 

A compound proposition is copulatii)e or disjunctive. A cop» 

ukftive proposition, is one in which the ^subjects and predicates 

puLjrhe seveiaiJly affirined pr denied pf each Other ; u», mh$^ 



ani honors multipTy our desires. Tt^t is, riches multijdy our de- 
sires : honors multiply* our desires. The following is the 
negative form of this proposition : neither riches nor honors 
satisfy our desires, . • 

A disjunctive compound proposition, is when comparing 
several predicates with the same subject, we affirm that one 
belongs to it, but which of them is not determined ; as, the 
vDorld had a Creator, or it is self -existent,^ The sun revolves 
^JTOund the earth, or the earth round the sun. If one of these 
affirniations is admitted, the other fails, of course. 

A self -evident '^iQ^o^iion is one in which the mind imme- 
diately perceives the agreement, or disagreement of ideas^ sp 
as to require no proof ; as when we say,- it is impossible for. a ^ 
person to be in two places at /the. satf^ time. Self-evident propo- 
sitions furnish the first principles of reasoning. 

Demonstrable propositions are such as require to be proved 
by reasoning. 

Nothing contributes more effectually to the certainty of hu- 
man knowledge, than clear and determinate ideas, and a strict 
adherence to them in all our reasonings. 

A speculative proposition is one which affirms or denies 
sojne property of an idea, that constitutes the subject of'^ouir 
judgment : as, the radii of the same circle are» all equal to one 
another, 

A practical proposition is one which maintains that some- 
thing may be done : as, a right line may be drawn from one 
point to another. 

An axiom is a self-evident speculative truth : as, the whole 
is greater than a part, • 

A self-evident practical proposition is called a postulate. A 
demonstrable speculative proposition is called a theorem. A' 
demonstrable practical proposition is called .a problem. A 
forollaryis an inference from a preceding proposition. 

Reasmiing is the manner of determining the relation be- 
tween any two ideas, by means of at' third, iwrith which they 
.maybe compared. Let it be inquired, then, whether men 
are accountable for their actions. As the connection between 
man and accountableness, is not obvious, nor in all cases ne- 
cessary, we are to find a third, idea, which shall enable us to 
trace the connection. W^ then consider that to render man 
accouQtable, h^must possess reason, and freedom of action, 
or free agency, He must possess reason, or he vrowLi'&iCi^V)^ 

11 
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able to distinguish right from wrong, aild he must b^ a free 
agent, for no man can be responsible for what he does by con- 
straint. Here, then, we have the principl^es of determining 
this question, and^he reasoning will stand thus : Every crea- 
ture possessed of reason and free agency, is accountable for 
his actions. 

Man is a creature possessed of reason and free agency. 

Therefore man is accountable for his actions. 

This form of reasoning is called a syllogism. The two 
former propositions are called the premises, as they precede 
the third. The terms expressing the two ideas whoBe rela- 
tions we are seeking, are man and ^accountahleness. These 
are called the extremes^ and the intermediate ic^ea, by which 
the relation between them is traced, viz : a creature possessed 
of reason and free agency, is' called the middle term. The 
third proposition is called the conclusion, in which the extremes, 
man and accountableness, are united. The first extreme is 
called the major proposition ; the second is the minor propo- 
sition, and from them are deduced the conclusion. 

Reasoning, then, is the act or process of the mind, in de- 
ducing some unknown proposition from previotis ones, which 
. are known or evident. The premises must be known, evi- 
dent, or admitted to be true. Or they must be proved, before 
the conclusion will be just or satisfactory to the mind. In 
many cases, a series of syllogisms may be necessary to con- 
duct the mind to an undeniable truth.* 

It will be seen, that in order to reason correctly, we are 
to rank things under the universal ideas to which they belong; 
and then to ascribe to them their several properties or attii- 
butes. Thus, when we affirm murder to be punishable with 
death, and a person is accused of murder, in order to deter- 
mine whether the person is punishable or not, we must exam- 
ine the nature of his crime, to find whether it falls i^der the 
true definition of murder. We are then to compare the act irf 
which he is accused, with* .the legal description of murder, 
and see that it comes within ihat description. ^ 

Thus, in all moral actions, we are to find a standard of 
right ; and in determining whether a particular action is right 
or wrong, we are to compare it with that standard. It is a 

teneral truth, that virtuous actions deserve praise ; then to 
iscover whether a particular act deserves praise, we are first 
fo compare it with a rule, or standard, to d^termin^ whether 
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rtuous. If it is found to be virtuous, then, the conclu- 

)r inference, is, that it deserves praise. These consid- 

IS enter into all our reasonings on moral subjects, wheth- " 

aim to deduce abstract truth from propositions, or to 

line the character of persons. 

sry virtuous action is honorable and praiseworthy. 

leficence is a virtuous action. 

jrefore beneficence is honorable and praiseworthy. 

»ry vice partakes of meanness as well as of wicked- 

* 

amation is a vice. 

^refore defamation partakes of meanness as well as of 
dness. 

jry violation "of law is dishonorable., 
nbling is ^ violation of law. 
^refore gambling is dishonorable, 
yllogism may be conditional/ as when the major is a 
ional proposition. Thus : 

jrod is the sovereign Ruler of the world, he ought to be 
d. .i 

God is the sovereign Ruler of the world, 
jrefore he ought to be obeyed. 

this syllogism the major is a conditional proposition, ^ 
ting of an antecedent /(If God is the sovereign Rider of 
>rld,) and a consequent, (he ought to be obeyed.) 
iv the minor admits the antecectent ; and of course the 
isioH mus^ admit the consequent. That is, the fact be- 
mitted that God is the sovereign Ruler of the world, it . 
s that he ought to be obeyed. 

injunctive Syllogism is one in which, of several predi- 
we aiiirm that one necessarily belongs to the subject, to 
elusion of the rest, as in the following : 
8 globe revolves about the sun, or about the moon, or it 
ipnSry. 

it does not revolve about the moon, nor is it stationary, 
jrefore it revolves about the sun. 
•e are three predicates in the major proposition ; cibout 
% about themoon, and stationary/. The minor rejects the 
^#, and the consequence is, the conclusion establishes^ 
St, the revolution about the sun, , . 

J foregoing syllogisms are complete, consisdxv^o*^ Nksss^^Si 
dtions. But in many cases, i\iq uauQi y^^y^^'^'^^^'^^ ^^ 
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obvious, that it need not be specified, and the syllogisnl will 
consist of two propositions, the major and the conclusion. 
Thus: : 

Every man is mortal. 

Therefore every king is mortal: 

The minor propdsitioni every king is'a man, is here omitted, 
as being too obvious to require to be mentioned. This seem- 
ingly imperfect syllogism is called an enthymeme. 

In like manner, the major proposition may be omitted. TIhis: 

We are dependent beings. , 

Therefore we should be humble^ 

Here the major proposition (all dependent beings should be 
humble,) is omitted. 

Another form of reasoning is called a sorites ^ in which a 
number of propositions are so connected in succession, that 
the predicate of one becomes the subject of that which fol- 
lows, until at last a conclusipn is formed, by bringing together 
the subject of the^r^^ proposition, and the predicate of the 
last. Thus: 

God is omnipotent. 

An omnipotent being can do every thing possible. 

He that can do every thing possible, can do whatever does 
not involve a contradiction. 

Therefore God can do whatever does not involve a contra- 
diction. > 

Here God, the subject of the major propositioii, is brougb 
into connection with the predicate of the last. • 

The last species of syllogism to be noticed, is the dUemm- 
This is an argument by which we endeavor to prove the ab- 
surdity, or falsehood of an assertion. In this syllogism, the 
major is a conditional proposition, whose consequent contains' • 
all the suppositions upon which the antecedent can take place. 
These suppositions are to be removed by the minor, and this 
removes ftiat of the antecedent. Thus : ^ 

If God did tiot create the world perfect in its kind,' it must 
have been from the want of inclination, ^r the want of power, 
' But it could not have been either from want of inclination, 
or want of power. 

Therefore he created the world perfect in its kind. Or, 
• the conclusion may be, it -is absurd to say, that he did not cxe^ . 
ate the world perfect in its kind. 
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RHETTORIC, COMPOSITION, STYLE. 

The word rhetoric from the Greek, and the word oratory 
from the Latin, have the i^ame ifieaning ; they signify, the art 
of speaking well upon a subject in order to persuade. Rhet- 
oric is an art comprised in certain rules, which are adapted to 
render speaking successful in accomplishing its purposes. 

Tlie first thing to be observed by an orator, is to speak with 
truth and propriety ; the second^ is to adopt due method in the 
arrangement of his arguments ; the tMfd, is the embellishment 
of his subject with the* beauties of language ; and the fourth, 
is a degree of copiousness which sh^U fully expresi^ what is 
best suited to his purpose. 

Writers on oratory comprise the art in four divisions ; In- 
vetition, Disposition, Elocution and Pronunciation, 

Inventian is the discovery of such arguments as ar» adapted 
to prove or illustrate the subject ; to conciliate the favor and 
engage the p/issions of an audience. 

'An argument is that which presents reasons to convince the 
mind and induce belief, of what was before disbelieved or 
doubted. Thus, if the purpose of a speaker is to prove tem- 
perance to be beneficial to men, the proper mode is to show 
its good effects on health and economy ; for if it promotes 
these, it is a personal benefit, as all men will admit that health 
and economy are beneficial. Or we may prove the same point 
by contrasting the effects of temperance with those of intem- 
perance, and showing that intemperance . impairs health and 
wastes property, which are evil effects. 

In all cases of reasoning,, we are to proceed on known facts, 
or on principles which are admitted or undeniable, ^uch as the 
laws of nature ; mathematical principles ; or on events which 
are known ; or we are to proceed-on probabilities, in which 
case the strength of arguments, and their tendency to con- 
vince, wiU depend on the strength of the evidence ; or we are 
to proceed on testimony, which is the dechiration of witnesses. 
In the latter case, we are to consider the number and charac- 
ter of iha witnesses, the nature of theix t^^timotL^ ^^^\*^ ^(r^ 
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rioHs circumstances wliich may increase or lessen their cred- 
ibility. 

In reasoning on tb^ established laws of nature, as in math- 
ematics, if the process is correct the result is certain. But 
in reasoning on probabilities or human testimony, we may be 
deceived or misled, and hy this means, we may arrive at a 
wr<$ng conclusion. Hence it sometimes happens that nden 
addicted to mathematical reasoning, are apt^to be led to false 
conclusions, when they reason on interest, motives, and pas- 
' sions of men, or on the ordinary occurrences of life. 

In all our reasonings, itJLs important to have clear ideas of 
the subject, and to use words of definite significations. All 
ambiguous words, which are such as admit of two or more 
senses, should be carefuUy avoided. In every step of rea- 
soning, the statements should be«clear and precise, and eveiy 
point fully established. 

Disposition is the manner of arranging the materials of a 
discourse. This should be so methodical, that every part 
should succeed that on which it depends for support; or, it 
should be the order in which arguments follow each other, in 
a train oC reasoning. 

Cicero, the great ^Roman orator, arranges the parts of an 
oration in the foll6wihg order : Introduction, Narration^ Prop' 
osition, Confirmation, Confutation, and Conclusion. 

The introduction is designed to prepare the minds of hear- 
ers, fpr a suitable reception of the parts which are to follow. 
In this part of a discourse, it is important to gain the favora- 
ble opinion of the hearers. This may be done by the orator's 
modestly representing himself as impartial, or not interested 
in the success of his cause ; or by expressions of high re- 
spect for the judges or hearers, manifesting his confidence in 
the correctness of their decision. 

The introduction to a discourse should also give some gen- 
eral account of the subject of the discourse. A general view 
of the subject proposed, and of its design, enables the hearer 
"the better to connect and understand the several parts, as they 
succeed each other. 

Narration is the recital of something done, in the order and 

manner, in which it was done : such as the cause, manner, 

time, place, and consequences of an action or event, with the 

character and circumstances of the persons concerned. This 

part q{ a discourse is often necessary, to render it more in% 
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teHigible to the hearers. The narrator should be as brief as 
the questions contained in the. discourse will admit ; whatever 
is necessary to elucidate the subject should be stated ; but all 
matter foreign to the subject should be omitted. All the state- 
ments should be perspicuous, probable, and as entertaining as 
the subject will admit. 

The proposition of a regular discourse, is a clear, distinct 
statement of the subject, and the main points to be proved. 
In this part of an oration or discou!rse, it is often necessary 
to divide the stibject into distinct heads ; each of which is to 
be separately considered. This division often assists the' 
hearer to understand and recollect the several points stated, 
and the arguments applicable to each. 

Confirmation is that part of a discourse, which furnishes 
proofs authority, and support to a cause. This includes the 
arguments, the evidence, and ihe reasoning, which are intend- 
ed to sustain the cause. In this part, the reasoning may often 
be conducted by syllogisms. (See Logic) Thus, to demon- 
strate* that the world is under tne direction of a wise governor, 
we may reason thus : Things which are directed by wisdom 
are better governed than those which are not. Nothing can 
be better governed than .the solar system. Hence we infer, 
that the solar system is under the direction of a wise 'gover- 
nor. This is the synthetic mode of reasoning. 

The analytic method of reasoning is. different. In this the 
'speaker proceeds step by step, till he brings his hearers to 
the intended conclusion. Thus, for example, to prove the 
being of a God, or intelligent author of all things, he may 
reason thus : Every thing we see in the world had a begin- 
ning ; whatever had a beginning must have had a prior cause, 
for it is clear that no effect exists without a«cause ; hence we 
infer that the world and Sill that we see of creation, mu^t have 
had a supreme cause. From the ord^ and harmony of the 
universe, we furdier infer that the supreme cause is an intel- 
ligent and wise Being, as^ order cannot proceed from accident 
or ignorance. , 

Instead of a complete syllogism, orators often use an enthy^ 
meme, which is an imperfect syllogism; consisting of two parts, 
one of the premises of a complete syllogism, and the conclu- 
sion. 

Example. " Our duty requires that we should love what 
is most excellent." 
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" Therefore, duty requires that we should love God." Here 
the second, or minor proposition, is omitted^ «s bein^ too ob- 
vious to need recital. It would read thus : " God is most ex- 
cellent." Therefore it is our duty to love him. 

Confutation is the disproving of the reasoning of an oppo- 
site party. This is done by arguments and reasoning, as in 
the oth^r cases, or by contradiction. Contradiction^ however, 
cannot avail, unless when facts are too obvious to be denied. 
Sometimes an adversary may be confuted, by directing bis 
own reasoning against himself ; sometimes by Imrriing against 
him what he has admitted ; sometimes by finding and present- 
iiig to view, a defect in "reasoning. In some cases, an ordtor 
may admit an adversary's argument, but deny its validity m 
its application to the question. 

The conclusioT^ of a discourse may consist of two parts ; 
recapitulation^ and an address to^the passions of the hearers. 
Recapitulation is a summsiry statement of all the material ar- 
guments IQ a discourse, intended to^ refresh the memory, and 
by bringing them into a narrow compass, present them in a 
stronger light. Such a summary, well conducted, has often a 
very impressive effect. In addressing the passions, the ora- 
tor must direct his efforts to excite such feelings as will op- . 
erate in favor of his arguments. 

The conclusion of Mr. Ames's speech in Congress, on the 
British Treaty, affords a fine example of an address to the 
sympathy of his hearers. He was in feeble healCh, and after 
a most brilliant display of eloquence, he closed with the fol- 
lowing words : " I have, perhaps, as little personal interest in 
the event as any one here. * There is, I believe, po member 
who will not think his chance to be a witness of the conse- 
quences, greater 4han mine. If, however, the vote should pass 
to rej()6t the treaty, and a spirit shouFd rise, as it will, with the , 
public disorders / to ifiake 'confusion worse confounded, even 
I, slender and almost broken as' my hold upon life is, may out- 
live the government and constitution of my country." . 



, TROPES AND FIGURES. 

The word trope, from the Greeks signifies literally a turning, 
or cJmBge. In rhetoric it is a figure in words, or a change of 
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& ^Ord frbih its proper sighificatiDn to sohie other, for the pur- 
po^ie of giving it more beauty or strength in description. A 
trdpe consists in a single word. A figure is a change which 
respects a whole sentence. It i^ the language suggested by 
the imagination or the passibns, and intended to be more em- 
phaticftl and beiiut^fulj than the usual mode of expressing the 
same sense. 

Trbpes are of different kinds. One sort of trope is takea 
from thingis internally related, as when a part is taken for the 
whole, or a whole for a part. . Another trope is taken from 
things exteimally related, as cause and effect, subject and ad- 
'junct. Another is taken from the similitude of things, and k ' 
fourth sort from the contrariety of things. The first^f these 
is called synecdoche ; the second metonymy ; the third meta' 
phor ; the fourth tro'ny. 

, SynecdocJ^ is a trope by which the whol6 of a thing is put 
Tor ia part, or a part for the whole. In this trope the^ twQ 
things are related, and the word used retains its proper sense. 
Thus genus is used for species ; as when Christ directs his 
disciples to preach the gospel to, evtry creature ; that is, to 
eirery rational creature. 

Species may also be used for genus ; as when we say a 
man gets his bread hy labor ; in which use, bread is put (or food 
in general. So money is used for wealth. When we say 
wine destroys more than. the sword, wine is used for intoxica- 
ting liquors in general, and the sword for armies or war. 

When we say^ in this grave lies such a person, we mean 
his corpse or body. When Mary Magdalene says, "They 
hare taken away my Lord ;" she means his body. In like 
manner^ the word, souls is often used for persons. So silver 
and gold are often used for money in general. So farmers use 
the word head for the whole animal ; as twenty head of oxen, 
OT cattle, using head for heads. 

In like manner, the Romans used the words, whole world, 
for their empire ; and Luke writes that there went out a decree 
from Cesar Agustus, that all the world should be taxed ; mean- . 
ing the whole \Roma7i empire.- When we say we take shelter 
under a man's roof, we mean in his house. We also use a 
definite number for an indefinite one ; as when we say, we 
have seen.such a thing a hundred times, meaning a 'great num- 
ber of times.' 
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A metaphor is a trope whichchanges words from their prop* 
er signification to a different one, b^ reason of some similitude 
between tbem. Thus a cunmng man is ealled a fox^ frmn 
the supposed artfulness, of the fox. A similitude differs from 
a metaphor ognily in this : that in a similitude there is a com- 
patison expressed between two things ; Hbut in a metaphor 
a single word is used, instead of a comparison. When we 
say, a man is as hold as a lion, w e. use simiUtude ; but when we 
'say, a man is a lion, we use a metaphor. A metaphor then is 
a similitude in a single word, • 

When we say, a man stands at the helm in a state, we mean 
that he is in a station to direct the government ; as a man at 
the helm of a ship directs its course. In like manner^ we 
speak metaphoriqally when we use see for understand, from 
the resemblance of the sense of seeing to the act of the mind 
in perceiving idegis. 

^Under this head it may be observed, that as all moral or 
abstract ideas are expressed by words derived from physical 
action, or physical objects, or properties, they are primarily ^ 
all metaphorical. Thijp the word' right, in a physical sense, 
signifies straight ; and from the supposed similitude between 
str^ightness and proper moral conduct, this word is used to 
express what is just and good. Opposed to this is lorang, 
from the verb to toring or twisty which implies a perversion of 
right, a deviation from a straigjit line. So equity is that which 
is equal, even, or smooth, which implies straightness ; and' mi- 
qtiity is a deviation from such equality or straightness. 

Thus, also, the act of seeing is sometimes expressed by hold- 
'. ing, as in behold ; ^hat is, the having as in sight, or in the eye; 
and knowing and understanding are expressed by words wl;uch 
express physical- actioui as in the word comprehend, Vhich de- 
notes a taking4n or holding the whole compass j and under- • 
stand, a standing under, denotes the holding, or sustaining an 
idea in the mind. ^ , 

In like manner, a course of moral jconduct is represented by 

walking. " Enoch walked with God." So carriage, conduct, 

* ^nd deportment, are all words originally expressing physical 

action. So heat and warmth are applied to the temper and 

passions ; as are coldness, and gravity, or weight. 

« In like manner, deliberation is expressed by weighing, or 

the movements of a balance in weighing. Sp consider is from 

^sitting with a subject ; and assiduous is sitting to, or close to any 

i^siaees. 
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In many instances, words expressing moral and abstract 
ideas have been so long used, as detached f^om physical ac- 
tion or properties, that they are not generally considered as 
metaphoriaji,^ Thus virtucy in morals, is used without any ref- 
erence to its primary sense, wfiich is strength,. energy ^ dxvig^ 
or,' being from the same root as the Latin vireo, to grow, which 
implies action; and when it is used for the quality of a plant, , 
perhaps few or no persons connect the word with physical ac- 
tion or property. So love, hatred, joy, sorrow, arp words used 
without any reference to their primary physical sense, or ob- 
jects, which are wholly unknown to meri'in general. 

Light is a metaphor for knowledge ; darkness for ignorance, 
or gloomy prospects. 

The finest and strongest metaphors are those which give 
life and action to inanimate things. Such metaphors intro- 
duce new forms and images to the sight, which render ideas 
most striking. Thus Cicero, speaking of the death of the vile 
profligate wretch, Clodius, says, "The very altars of the 
gods seemed to exult at his death.'' So when the Pharisees 
requested Christ to rebuke his disciples for their expressions 
of joy at his arrival at the mount of Olives, he repUed, " If , 
these should hold their peace, the stones would immediately 
cry out." " * ^ 

• It is in this use of. the metaphor, that an iron hemrt may be 
used Either iox courage or cruelty ; and a dove may represent • 
innocence or fear. The eagle is the representative of bold, 
daring flight, and hence of great strength or enterprise. 

A metonymy is the putting of one word for another ; the change 
of names of things naturally united, but so that one is not of 
th^ essence of the other. Thus Mars, the deity of war, is 
use3 for war : Ceres^ the supposed inventressof corn, for corn. 
In the declaration, ** He drank the flowing bowl," howl is used 
for the liquors it contained. 

When a word signifying the cause is used for the effect, it is 
a metonymy ; as when a sword i^ used for slaughter. So hand 
is i^sed fot power ; ike eye for inspection ; a crown, or a scepter, 
for royal authority. 60 Christ, in the parable of the rich man, 
says, ** They have Moses and the prophets,''^ meaning their 
writings ; and we constantly use the name of- authors for their 
writings; 9,9, Homer for the Iliad, BXid- Milton for Paradise 
Lost. . 
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rrony is a trope in which one contrary i& signified by an« 
dther.' 

/ In this trope the meaning of the words is not changed ; bat 
by a peculiar manner of utterance, the words are understood 
to have a meaning contrary to what is expressed. Thus, when 
an intemperate man is said, with a grave or arch look,' to be a 
man of very temperate habitf, it is understood, that the 
speaker means to represent him as intemperate. There are 
some remarkable instances of the use of irony in the scrip- 
tures. There is a fine example of it in 1 Kings xviii. 27, 
"where Elijah calls on the priests of Baal to prove tl\p. reality 
of their deity. 

Solomon uses the like mode of speech, when he exposes 
the follies of youth, in the elerenth chapter of Ecclesiastes ; 
«* Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in* the ways of thy 
heart, and in the sight of thy eyes ; but know thou that for all 
these things, God will bring' thee into judgment." Here the 
former part of the address is ironical, but the latter part is 
not. • . 

There are certain tropes which are called secondary, which 
are so called, because they may be referred to some of the 
other tropes. . 

• Autonofnasy is when a word of a common signification is 
used for a particular thing or person^ Thus we say, * John 
is gone to the city, meaning New York. So we say, the 
orator, for Demosthenes or Cicero ; and the Apostle, for St. 
Paul. We call a vfery strong man, Samson; a very tw« man, 
Solomon; and a very patient man. Job. These forms of 
speech come under the synecdoche, in which the whole is used 
for a part, or a part for the whole. 

Communication is when, to avoid envy and prevent the im- 
putation of pride in taking praise to ourselves, or to confpU- 
roent others, we join others with oufselves in praising 6t blam- 
ing actions. Thus, when we would remind another of a fault, 
we say, we have done this or thatj instead of you have done it j 
or they have done this or that. 

Litote is a mode of speech in which, by denying the con- 
trary, more is intended than the words express. Thus when 
one says, I can not commend you for that action, he may mean 
to discommend the person. This mode' of speaking is used 
mr the sake of modesty, or to soften an expression which 
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might otherwise give ofiense. In like mttnner, when we sliy, 
Cicero was no mean oratir, we intend to have it* understood 
tha^t he was a very J2.9^in^t>i($cf ora^i^r. 

Euphemism ts a word,or expression, intended to soften and^ 
render a^eeable, or less displeasing, w&at, in plain direct lan- 
^ guage, would be offensive. This is oflen necessary, or -con- 
venient, in communicating indelicate ideas. It is' supposed 
that the disagreeableness of the word decah^ gave rise to the 
use of departed this life, and deceased. In the use of euphe- 
misms, we are to adapt language to the taste and refinement 
of the age, or of the company to which it is addressed. In 
former ages certain Words gave no offense, which in this age 
are intolerable. ' " 

Catachresis is a harsh trope, usually a metaphor. It is 
mostly used by poets for the sake of novelty, pr to give force 
to an expression. Thus in describing Raphael's deseoBt from 
heaven, Milton saysj he 

'' Sails between worlds and worlds :" 

where the i^ovelty of the word sails, gives more life and force 
to the description than the word Jlies would Have done. 

-Hyperhoh is the boldest of all tropes, for it exceeds the lim- 
its of tryth, and represents things greater or less, better or 
worse, than they are. But the representation is -madq in such 
^ manner as not to deceive and mislead the reader or hearer. 
Thus we say of a very lofty thing, it reaches to the skies. - 
The spies sent to explore the land of Canaan, reported that 
the cities were great and walled up to heaven. This is aux^ 
ests, or exaggeration. But when we say, a lean man is a 
mere skeleton, we exceed the truth in diminution.. . Saul and 
Jonathan are said'to have been swifter tlum eagles, and strong- 
er than lions. \ 

Metalepsts is ^hen two or more tropes of different kinds 
are contained in one word. Thus, when Julius Cesar was a 
young man, Sylla remarked of him, " In one Cesar there are 
many Mariuses.^* Here it is represented, that Cesar would be 
like Marius, ambitious and turbulent, and that his ambition 
would produce evils to the state, like those which the ambi- 
tious Marius had produced. 

. Allegory is a series or continuation of tropes in one or 
more sentences. Thus Samson's riddle is an 'allegory, '< Out 
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>. • 

of the ester came forth food, and out of the strong came fefth 
aweetnesff." I'^ 

Cornelius Nepos says of Atticus, *^ If that pilot gains the 
greatest reputation, who preserves his ship in a rough and 
rocky sea, ought not he to be thought a man of singular pra- 
dence, who arrived in safety through so many and so great 
civil tempests?" - • 

Allegory consists in describing a secondary subject, haWiig 
the properties of the primary subject. Thus the alldgoiy 
which describes a vineyurd, Psalmlxxx. is intended to describe 
the nation ^f Israel. It is in words what hieroglyphic is in 
painting; it presents the images in the mind, the one seen 
representing one not seen. 

A partible js a fable founded on something real or apparent 
in nature or history, from which a moral is drawn. Suc£ are 
the parables of Dives and Lazarus, of the Prodigal Son, and 
of the ton Virgins 4n the New Testament. 



FIGURES. 

* 

A Jigure in rhetoric is a niode of speaking different from 
that wnich is common, more beautiful and einphatical ; or it is 
language suggested by the imagination or passions, and may 
be called natural eloquence. 

Figures may be in words or sentences. "When Cicero was 
impeaching that vile conspirator, Catiline, he employed all his 
powers of eloquence before the Senate, in order to bring Mm 
to punishment. In that case it may be said, Cicero appeared 
like Cicero. If we alter the form of the sentence and say, at 
that time Cicero appeared like himself, the figure would be lost. 

A v.erbal figure may be when there is a deficiency of words, 
or a redundancy, or a repetition, 

A deficiency of words may be in ellipsis, or in asyndeton. 

An ellipsis is when one or more words are wanting to com- 
plete the construction; as when we say^ the more danger in 
buttle, the more honor in victory p that is, the more honor is 
gained. 

Asyndeton is whep the connectives of the members of the 
sentence are omitted, to denote the celerity of an action, 
or the haste and eagerness 'of a speaker. There is a good 
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example of this'^m i]xt words of Cesar when relating his spee- 
dy conquest of Pharnaces he writes, Veni, vidi, vici / / came, 
J saw, I conquered, 
. Redundancy of words is in pleonasmy ox polysyndeton, 

A pleonasm is the use of more words than are necessary, 
as when we say, where in the world is the man ? instead of 
where is the man ? 

. A polysyndeton is when the several parts of a sentence are 
united by proper connectives. This gives weight and solemnity 
to an expression, and by retarding* the course of the sentence, 
giv€;^ time for the mind to consioer more distinctly every part 
of it. Thu.s Demosthenes, when encouraging the Athenians 
to- prosecute a war against Philip of Macedon, says, " You^ 
have ships, and men, and money, and stores, and all other 
things which constitute the strength of the city, in greater 
number and plenty than in former times." Among modern, 
authors, Chalmers is much distinguished for the use of this 
figure. ' 

Repetition is when the same word in sound and sense is re- « 
peated ; or one of a like sound or signification ; or both. 

Of this figure Jjiere are several sorts. 

Antanaclasis is when the same word in sound, but in a dif- 
ferent sense, is us^d.: as, " Care in youth may free you from . 
care in old age." Here the same word, c«rg in youth, signifies 
provident care, or caution ; but in the latter clause, it has the 
sense of anxiety. • 

" Follow me, apd let the dead bury their c?caJ." Here the 
former word dead refers to a naiwraZ death, and the lattei:to a 
spiritual ^QdiXh.' , 

" Young Cato wants experience, hut yet he is Cato,^^ That is, . 
he has the firmness of the family. 

When the sajne word is repeated with vehemence, it is. 
called epizeuxis, a superaddition or joining : as, " Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets." 

Climax is a rising in the progress of the sentence, and ar 
beautiful. repetition, when the Word which ends one member 
of a sentence begins the next : as, there is no security with- 
out government, no government without the execution of law, 
no execiition of law without obedience. 

Anaphora is when several sentenoes, or members of a sen- 
tence, begin with the same word. This is sometimes an ele- 
gant figure. Cicero says to Giatiline, " You do nothing, you 
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attempt nothing, you thliik nothing, biit what I hot only fadar, 
but see and plainly perceive." • 

Epistrophe is the contrary to the anaphora, and makes the 
repetition of the same word at the end of each member of the 
sentence. Thus, " since concord is lost, friendship is lost, 
fidelity is lost, liberty is lost, ail is lost." 

When a sentence ends with the word which begins it, thi& 
is called an epanalepsis: as, *' virtue includes all good things; 
he wants no good tning who has virtue." 

When the following sentence or member begins with the 
same word which ends the former, it is termed on(Z(ft)}2oji5, or 
duplication : as, " Let us think ho price too great for tmtk ; 
truth can not be purchased at too great a price." 

Epanodos is the inversion of a sentence, or a repeating of it 
backward, so that it comprehends the two last figures. Thus, 
' ** It may be ridiculous to lament what you worship, or to wor- 
ship what you lament." 

" Woe to you who call good evil, and. evil good ; who put 
darkness for light, and light for darkness." 

Paronomasy is when two words very nearly alike in sound, 
but difierent in sense, respect each other in the same sen- 
tence : as, a " friend in need is a friend indeed," This is a 
pun, but sometimes the use of a pun may enliven conversatioiL 
/ In general, puns ar^ considered to be low wit. 

Homoioptoton, a like case or cadence, is when the several 
parts of a sentence end with the same case, or a tense of the 
like sound. Thus, " Wisdom may complain that she is either 
willfully despised or carelessly neglected ; either openly scorn- 
ed or secretly abhorred." * . n 

Synonymia is^ when words have the same sense ; but in 
rhetoric this figure comprehends words which are nearly sy- 
nonymous : as, to desire and to entreat ; to deceive^ impose on, 
cheats defraud. 

Derivation, in rhetoric, is when words derived from the 
isame root, 2l^, just, justice, unjust, injustice, come together ; as, 
'* Let those who are just themselves not countenance injustice 
in others." 

Prolepsisia anticipation, as when an orator states an ob- 
jection which he foresees his opponent may make, and then 
answers it. This is a common practice. 

Parahole is a similitude illustrating a thing by comparing 
it with another, to which it^as resemblance : as, ** What 
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light ift to the world, watet is to die xhitBif, and rest tO the 
weary, sueh id knowledge to the iniBd." 

Antithesis, or opposition, is the comparing of things difrer"> 
ent ot contrary, to render thein more evident. Thus, Cicero 
says, '' the Roman people hate private luxury, but love public 
grandeur." The beauty of this ^gure is hightened, when a 
member of the sentence is inverted : as, '* compare this peace 
with that war.^' 

To this figure may be referred the omfmorony or smart say- 
ing, which presents a seeming contradiction ; as, '* vou will 
kill me with kindness." " I am never less alone, than when 
alonS." • 

Epanorthosis, correction, is a figure by which a speaker re- 
calls, or corrects what \^ has said \ as, ** he threw away his 
estate: no, he employed it in acts of charity." -, ** 

' PcBTolepsis, omission, id, when a speaker pretends to pass 
by what he, at the same time, declares. As when he sayv, 
"J will omit this j oi; that," but repeats what he pretends to 
omit. 

Parrhesia is reprehension ; thus Cicero addresses the Sen- 
ate, when charging them with|he death of Servius Slilpicius. 
"FoM, — ^it is a severe expression, but I can not help saying it,— 
you, I say, have deprived Servius Sulpicius of his life." 

Aparithmesis is enumeration, when that which might have 
been expressed in a few words, is branched into several par- 
ticuiars. 

. Hypotyposis, or imagery, is a description of things in strong 
and bright colors : as, " ife was serious with die reserved, and 
pleasant with the jocose ; grave with the aged, and facetious 
with the young ^ bold with the daring, and extravagant.with 
the profligate." - • 

Aporia, ot doubt, exprissses the deliberation, or hesitation 
of the mind ; as, " I know not 'what to say, or which way to 
turn myself." - . 

JEcphonesis, or exclamation, is a vehement utterance, occa- 
sioned by some commotion of the mind : as, '* O mournful day ; 
calamitous to the state, aifL afflictive to me and my family !" 

Epiphonema, or acclamation, is when a speaker, at the con- 
clusion of his argument, makes some just and lively remark 
on what he has said, to give it the more force : as, ** Thus to 
think, is prudence, thus to act, is fortitude ; both to think and 
act, ia emsummate virtne." 

12* 
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Apostrophe is when » speaker breaks off from a series of 
remarks, and addresses himself to a particular person, pres* 
ent or absent, living or dead, or to an inanimate object : as,' 
'* Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, for ihS Lord hath 
spoken.*' 

Vrosopopy includes personification, but is more extensive 
in its api^lication. By this figure, an absent person is intro- 
duced speaking ; or one Who is dead, as if alive and present; 
or speech is attributed to some inanimate -being. - This is a 
common and useful figure. . 



EXERCISES ON THE TR0P:5S AND FIGURES. 

Let the pupil tell the name^of the following tropes, and 
explain their significations. 

Godisit^i^. I John, i, 5. Christ s^ys, I am the light of 
th^ world. John, viii. 12. The Jews had light, Esther, 
viii. 16. Ps. cxix. 105. 

The people that walkedin ^rkness. Is. ix. 2. See Matk 
xxii. 13. John, iii. 19. Joel, ii. 2. Is. Ix. 1, 2. 

God is called a roci^. Ps. xviii.2, 31. 
• God is called a shield, -Gen. xvl, 1. Ps. xxxiii. 20. Pror. 
XXX. 5. ' ■ • . ■ 

God is called a ybrircw. II Sam. xxii. 2. Ps. xviii. 2. 

The ham of David. Ps. cxxxii. !?> ' See Ps. Ixxv. 10. 
Jer. xlviii. 25. 
.. Hope is an anchor to the sonl. Heb. vi. 19. 

Gl^rist is the ejul of the law. Rom. x. 4. 

Ends of the earth. • Ps. xcviii. -3. Ps. xxii. 27. 

Vine, Vineyard. Is. v. 1, 2. Ps. Ixxx. 8. Math. xxi. 33. 

Christ, the good sMkpherd: John, x. 11. Ps. xxiii. 1. 
Ixxx. 1. . • 

Pastor, Jer. iii. 15. Eph. iv. 11. Jer. xii. 10. 

Life. Rom. viii. 6. Gol. iii. 3. Rohl v. 17. Job, xxxiiL 
20. Col. iii. 4. . > ♦ 

Bread of -life^ John, vi. 35, 51. . 

Mount, Mountain. Is. ii. 2.. Ezek. xviii. 6. Is. xL 4. 

Bow down the ear, Ps. xxxi. 2. Prov. xxii. 17. 

Incline the ear. Ps. lxxviii..l. The heart. Josh. xxiv. 23. 
. Lion. Rev. v. 5. Gen. xlix. 9. I Peter, v. 18. II Tim. iv. 17. 

Sfirji?e/u. Gen. iii. 1. xUx. IT, B.^y,xii*9. 
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Rvfl. Is. ji. 1. Rev. ii. 27. I Gor. iv. 21. Ps. xziiL 

4., and Staff. ^ ^ 

Scepter. Gen. xlix. 10. Is. xiv. 5. Amos, i. 5. 

Crown. Lam. V, 16. I Cor. uCc25. Rev. iv. 4. 

Flower of KgQ, ,1 Sam, ii. 33. I Cor. vii. 36. - 

Sing, O heavens. Is, xliv. 23. 

Sun of righteousness. Malachi, iv. 2. 

To take up one's cross. 

White robes. Rev. vi; 11. O God, cause thy face to 
shin'e. 

BIo(HB of yo\}th. ' . • 

To soften or melt the heart. To harden the heart. 

Hark ! the numbers «oft and clear, 
Gently ^^eaZ upon the ear. 

Melancholy lifts her head, 

Morpheus rouses from his bed, 

Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, ^ , ^ 

Listening envy drops her snakes. 

Intestine war, no more our passions wage. 

But. hark! the groves rejoicer, the forest rings. 

The wilderness^ and the solitary place shall be* glad, and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as th&,rose. Is. xxxv. 1. 

Hostile plains.' Impious hands. Mellow notes. * 

Christianity is the cprner stone of a republican govern^ ' 
ment. 

The morning of life. 

The dead of night. . 

A light heart aiSd a heavy heart. ' 
. Faneuil Hall, the cradle of the revolution. \ 



PRONUNCIATION AND READING. 

The first thing'necessary in reading, is such a familiarity 
w}th words, Xhsii the reader knows how to pronpunce them the 
moment they are presented to the eye. If he is obliged, when 
he sees a word, to hesitate in regard to its pronunciation, he 
can not read well. This familiarity with wotds is to b^e ac- 
quired only by practice ; and it is to precede any special atten* 
tioa to definitions ; for ^frhether a learner understands what he 
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leads or not, he caimot read wiA piropriety, tmiil he kdows 
words 80 weU;^Uiat he 'can utter them without heritation* 

Orthoepy, or a correct pronunciation of words, depends 
chiefly on usage ; and usage is the established or common 
practice of the educated part of a nation. This* usage con- 
stitutes the standard of pronunciation, as far as public opinion 
is susceptible of a standard. 

This usage, however, is far from being Unifcmn and deter- 
mined in dl cases. Men differ in opihion and taste, and 
there is no l^iw which can compel them to agree. Hence, 
some differences in pronunciation exist in the^ practice oi the 
higher classes of society ; and the poets, whose infiuence in 
regard to accentuation is not inconsiderable, havei in some in- 
stances, given a wrong direction to the pronimciation of words. 
To these considerations may be added, as one cause of dii^ 
ferences in pronunciation, the ^e^t diversity of dialectical 
pronunciation in Great Britain. 

*Sev^ral attempts have been made in England, to establish 
a standard of pronunciation ; but without complete success. 

After all the efforts of five or s^x compilers of dictionaries, 
who have, within the las't half century, publishtjd works for 
this express purpose^ there are more than^ thousand words, 
whose pronunciation is yet unsettled. And I am informed^ 
that the higher classes of society in£nglaiM, rarely or never. 
Consult books to learn pronunciation : they are governed solely 
by the practice of the most respectable speakers in Parlifr* 
menf^nd in judicial tribunals. •* 

In determining the sounds of the^vowels^ and the pronim- 
ciation of some combinations of letters, some ^f the writers 
have, undoubtedly, made mistakes, either .from being accus- 
tomed to inaccurate practice, among the dialects th^ prevail 
in England, or from attempting too much accuracy in distin- 
guishing soundis, or from mistaking slight differences in artic- 
ulation. 

*' Thus the ortho^pists seem to be agreed that the sound of tf 
long, in English, as in duty, is ihe compound sound of eu or 
yu. Thus it i& said that tt^be, cubic^ are pronounced tewbe, 
kewbic, £ut tms is obviously a mistake ; these words, by the 
best speakers, and by common speakers, are not thus pronoun- 
ced, either in England or the United States. The letter u^ is 
by one writer, said to be exactly the pronoun yoti. This is 
true only in such words as imitf UMon^ tneasuref &c.| its com* 



jQOn isoundi u^ ij^ tutrndt, tribunal, is not the ao^ni 6f eUf ew^ 
or y«. A man must have a very inaccurate ea| to warrant him ' 
in pronouncing such an opinion. 

The proper sound of u long, is not quite so simple as thut 

of a, e, and o ; but it is nearly so, and ought to have a place 

among the vowels, or a place by itself. The mistake of the 

' orthoepists has been followed by evil consequences, in the 

pronunciation of certain classes of words in our language. 

In attempting to ascertain the true sound of nk^ in such 
words as hank^ brink, a great error has been committed. By 
making the n in such words equivalent to rig, the writers have 
entirely mistaken the fact ; but even if they were correct, n|> 
rule ought to have been suggested on the- subject; for this 
obvious reason, the true pronunciation of such words has 
Qever been mistal^en. The rule do^ no good, and it may, 
^nd probably does mislead learners Iq a multitude of cases. 

Thus some of our American writers have made a great 
mistake, in supposing the vowel a to have a distinct sound 
b^ore the letter r, in parent, apparent, bare, pair, from that in 
fiae, lane, grain. Now there is nothing in the slight difference 
m the sound of a, in these words, which Idoes «ot arise from 
the articulation of the letter r. In all cases, there is a very 
slight sound of e between any vowel and that letter. Thus, 
ntare, mire, mure, are pronounced moer, mier, muer. This is a 
peculiarity which is unavoidable ; it is never naistaken, and 
therefore notlijing should have been done to disturb the com- 
mon usage. , - . 

In like manneir, the sound of o is affected by the foUoi^ng 
consonant, in cost, lost, in which the sound is somewhp.t pro- 
longed by the following s; the sound being longer than when 
followed by a closer articulation, as in eotyjot Indeed, the 
vowels in many other situations, are subjected to slight varia*- 
tions, by the consonants which follow them ; but no distinc- 
tion should be noted ini rules, except when there is a real dif- 
ference of sound of the vowel, independent of the consonant. 

But in mast, last, grass, there is such a differensce in the 
sound of a, which is distinct from its sound ^ mat; bad, pat. 
The difference is obvious in the words bar and barrel; and 
Walker has done great injury to orthoepy, in attempting to 
reduce the sound of a before ^ , to a uniformity with that he- 
lore other consonants. . 
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In these attempts to ascertain sounds with great precision, 
distioctioiis have been supposed or created without use ; too 
much legislation on this subject, as in government, eerves to 
Iping rules into neglect! A few simple principles are all that 
will be regarded ; the minuter differences of sounds, must be 
left to be acquired by practice. ' 

In pronunciation, a distinct articulation is to be regarded as 
of prime importance. 

Articulation is a joining, or joint. In language, it is the 
joining of the organs of speech, before and after the vowels. 
The letters which represent these joinings, are called conso- 
nants ; so named because they have no sound, or a very in- 
distinct one,. and are used only in connection with vowels. 
Thus, in uttering the word pen, we first close the lips, then 
open them to utter the vowel e, then place the tip of the tongue 
against the root pf the upper teeth. The close pressure at 
the beginning, prevents all sound, ai\d p is called a close or 
mute consonant ; but the position of the lips so mo^fies th® 
sound of c, that we have no difficulty in distinguishing the 
Vfordpen from 6^n, which is nearly allied to it in sound. The 
junction of the tongue to the gum or root of the teeth, is not 
so close, and the consonant n is accompaiiied with a. slight 
nasal sound. This consonj^nt, therefore, is called $ semi- 
vowel. 

Nowi as we have " few organs for forming soufids, we are 
obli^pd to use the same organs to n^ake different sounds. This 
difference is made by a slight difference in the position of thd 
organs, or in a greater or less degree of closen^s of contact 
or pressure. Hence proceeds the necessity of carefully at- 
tending to the position of the organs, in uttering rounds ; and 
hence the value •nd use of a distinct^ articulation in pronoun- 
cing words. We observe that 5, p, and m, are all formed by 
the lips ;\yet by slight differences in the position or closeness 
of the lips, we make a perceptible. distinction in the utterance 
of hen, pen, QXid men. 

On a Sistinct articulation depends, in a great measure, the 
excellence of^jronunciation. In* this respect, the common 
people of the United States are remarkably distinguished 
from the common people of our- father land. The difference 
is so obvious, as to be a subject of observation by foreigners. 
The reasons are not . obscure. Most of the children in our 
pountjy, have the advantage of attending schools ; and they 
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Sd'd aecuston\ecl for years, to pronounce words classed accord- 
ing to their accents and terminations, and divide^ into sylla- 
bles. In this division of syllables, the letters of each sylla- 
ble are, as far as practicable, united, as in ten-or, vig-or, chctf> 
ac-ter, dec'la-ma-tton ; so that a good articulation is a natural 

' consequence of this classification. Tp this classification in 
our elementary books, and to the cusrtomary repetition of the 
classes of words in schools, our children are indebted for the 
best popular pronunciation, probably, ever known in a nation. 
Another important article in pronunciation, is acfientuatum^ 
which is a full utterance of some particular syllable, or sylla^ 
bles, in almost etery word. The reason of this distinction of 
syllables, is to enable a reader or speaker to utter words of 
several syllables with ease. The' accented syllable is a sort 
of resting place for the voice ; and when the word is long, 
and is composed of difficult combinations of letters, it is found 
convenient to use a secondary accent. In words consisting of 
not more than three syllables, the primary accent only is * 
wanted, as in importance, adventure. So, also, when the un- 
accented syllables in words of four syllables, are easily utter- 
ed, one accent is generally sufficient, as in facility , convenience. 
But in such words as determination, injeriorityj the ease of 
proni^ciation demands that two syllables should be accented ; 
and we lay the primary, accent of the former on the fourth 
syllable, a, and the secondary on the second, ter; in the latter, 
the secondary accent is on the first syllable, and the primary 
on the fourth. In a few words of more syllables, we use 
three accents ; as in incompreJiens^lity, which accents are 
laid on the second, fourth, and sixth syllables. 

* In deterniining the proper seats of the accent^ the facility 
of utterance has been the great regulator, and not arbitrary 
rules founded on terminations. As far as the terminating 

% syllable has had an influence, it has been in consequence of 
the similar formation of words, or of the corresponding length 
of the. words. Thus, all words ending in tion, and ^on, hav« 
the accent on the syllable next preceding that termination ; 
and for the obvious reason, that such an accqAtuation renders 
tl!e utterance of the whole word more easy to the organs, 
than any different accentuation. Every man^s ear and organs 
-will determine this point. 

But there is no rule vdiich will, in^every case, decide in 
favor of accenting alike, words of similar formation. Devia^ 
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tions from general rules often occur, either from negligent 
in those who have established the usage, or from some pecu- 
liarity in tile combinations of letters in particular syllables. 
Thus, admirable has the accent on the first syllable, but de- 
plorahle on the second ; although these words are of like for- 
mation. Thus, also, it is a general rule, that words ending 
in ic, have 'the accent 0|i the penultimate syllable ; yet choU" 
ric, liinatiCf sulphuric, pletkoriCf and a few others, are excep- 
tions. • 

But in settling the accent ef some words, there .has been 
evidently a neglect of rules or principles, which, if they had 
been observed, would have prevented deviations. Thus, hori' 
zon now has the acpent on the second syllable, in opposition 
to the usage in every word of like formation in the language ; 
as in orison f unison, artisan, citizen. And so powerful is the 
principle of uniformity, ^hat in this case, the word horizon 
was formerly pronounced, universally, with the accent on the. 
first syllable, and so common people still pronounce it. 

Thus also the verbs attribute, contribute, distribute, have the 
accent on the second syllable, in opposition to the true prin- 
ciple #: rule in such words, and in opposition to the accent 
, of other similar words ; constitute, destitute, institute, substitute. 
And in this class of words we also see the force of the rule 
of uniformitv, for multitudes of our common people proffounce 
contribute, distribute, attribute, the verb, with tl^e accent on 
the first syllable. - 

The word composite, in architecture, ought to have the ac- 
• cent on the first syllalj]^', like apposite, and opposite^ The 
words deposit ani^eposit, are verbs, and their participles re^ 
quire the accent on the second syllable. 

These deviations from analogy are unfortunate ; but they 
can not be easily corrected. 

The principle of analogy is to be observed in every case, 
unless established usage ha^ determined otherwise.* It is for 
this reason that I lay, upon the first syllable, the accent of 
avenue, detinue, retinue, revenue. For a like reason, I lay the 
accent of imbecile, on the first syllable, as the word is in an- 
alogy with juv'inile, puerile, versatile, volatile. The cpnsdfc^ 
ants in prehensile $jid retractile, take these words out of the 
rule. 

The pronunciation of produce BSid prqfect, the nouns, as if 
divided prod-uce, prqj^ct, is, in my opuuoQ, unfortunate. They 



oi|ght rather to be pronounced prp'djf^ce, pr^ect, in an^ogy 
YiiA. pro-test. '. 

Thus, also, I. would have patriot^ patron^ matron^ pronounced 
with the consonant in the first syllable, as it is in patent. In 
all such cases, uniformity is to be desired. ^' 

The words, deponent and opponent, ought to have been ac- 
cented on the first syllable, like competent, consonant, ^issp' 
riant, insolent, and others having th^ like termination. 

There lias been, among the writers on pronunciation, tpo 
little regard paid to*the secondary accent of words. "We 
observe this neglect in the English accentuation of or^ioepy. 
With the accent on the second syllable, this ds a harsh, dis- 
agreeable word ; but with the primary accent on the first syl- 
lable, and a secondary accent on the third, the word is agree- 
able and easily pronounced. 

It is a fault also in accentuation, to pay too little regard to 
the ease of utterance. We observe this in the commoij pro-. 
riuncmiioTi o( centripetal amd. centrifugal. The accent on the 
second syllable renders the words harsh and of difficult utter- 
ance. The accent should have been laid on the third syllable. 
For th6 like reason, irrefragable should have the ^ccejit on 
the third syllable, and refractory ori the second. 

Another circumstance ought to be considered ; that is, the 
efiect^hich'the addition of a syllable has in determining the 
proper place of the accent. It is very easy to accent the 9p- . 
cond syllable of demonstrate, alternate, contemplate, conjiscdte^ 
extirpate; but when the terminations of the participles ^e 
added, the pronunciation, with the second syllable accented, 
becomes difficult. For this reason. I lay the accent on the 
first syllable of the verbs, and a secondary accent on the 
penultimate syllable of the participles, which renders the • 
pronunciation easy; dem^qnstra^ting.^ \vt doing this, I am 
justified by the fact, that this accentuation takes these words 
out -'of the list of anomalies, and^ restores them to the 
lisft of regular analogies ; for verbs of this formation consti- 
tute, probably, the most numerous class in the language, *id 
almost all have the accent on the first syllable , such are ah- 
rogate, d&rogaie, advocate, dissipate, &c. The 6xceptioBS are 
f»w, and these are made for this good reasoti, that the words 
contain some difficult comhinatioa of consonants, as in in-^ 

splssate. 

18 
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There is a strong tendency in this tountry to adgp 
English practice, even when anomalous ; our. citizens s 
incUned to give up pur own practice, even when right o 
gular, and follow Ihe English, even when wrong. Thu 
this country, before Walker's dictionary was circulated 
word deafi was pronounced deef, in analogy with leaf, s 
But the English have def from the Danish dialect, anc 
citizens seem disposed to abandon our Saxon pronuncia 
and adopt that of the English. I shoui^ prefer, in such ci 
to adhere to our own practice ; for if either party must* 
their practicj, let.the English adopt what is regular, rj 
than that our citizens should adopt what is irre^lar. 
time must come when the hundreds of millions of the ii 
itants of North America, will have strong claims to influ 
on such questions as this. 

The word engine ought to be pronounced with « lor 
analogy with empire y umpire. Beer d/^ox herd or baird, the 
nunciation of beard, is a mistake proceeding from an i 
ance that this word is from the v6rb, to bear. 

In a few instances, a word, when a noun, has the a 
on the first syllable, and when an adjective, on the seconc 
com''pact, an agreement ; and compact, close ; min^ute of 
and minu^te, small. 

There is a considerable class of words, nouns, and a 
tives, which have the accent on the first syllable ; but 
they are used. as verbs, the accent is transferred to the sc 
syllable. Such are ab^sent and to absent^ ; con^duct and 
duct^. This change is for rendering it easy to pronounc 
participles, absented, conducting. 

In som*e instances, the accent of a word is changed fc 
sake of expressing contrast ; as sins 6f (/mission and of 
mission. • 

"He must in'crease,-1but I must de'crease." 

■ As accent ig a particular stress of voice upon a syl 
emphasis is a particular force of utterance laid on some 
in agsentence, by which it is distinguished from others, 
this force or quantity of voice, the word is rendered 
sigmficant, and often it varies the sense of the whole 
tence. Take the following sentence as an example. 
yourxde to town to-day? This question is susceptible o: 
different memm^H^ ^xiii oi consequence, will admit of 
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iifferetii fttis^eir^, according to the placing of the emphsiiis. 
ff the emphaMs is laid on i/au, the question is, whether yoi/ 
or another person 'wiU ride to town. If the emphasis is Ikid 
on ride, the question is, whether yon will ride or go on foot. 
If the Emphasis is laid on townj the question is, whether you 
will ride to totvn or to another place. If the^ emphasis is laid 
on to-day, ihe question is, whether you will 'go to-day oi on 
some other day. .^ . - 

Oadehce is a fallingof the voiee in pronouncing the closing 
syfi^ble of a sentence. This must he varied according to the 
nature of the sentence. Interrogative sentences often require < 
the last word to be pronounced with an elevation of voice, but 
not in all cases. In the question, '< Betrayest thou the Son 
of man with a kiss ?^ the last word is emphatical, and'must 
be pronounced with raised tone of voice; But in the follow^ 
ihg : " Where is boasting then ?" the emphasis is on boasting, 
and requires that word to be uttered with ah elevation of voice. 

By what law ? of works ! No, but by the law of faith. 

But another circumstance deserves notice^ In the utterance. 
of some of the emphatical words, there is a slide of the voice 
upward at the close. This is the case with the enunciation 
of kiss in the first question, and* of works in the last. But in 
the word boasting, and in law, there is a sHde downward, at 
the dose of the voice. 

Words in contrast are often emphatical. A good tree can- 
not bring forth evil (had) fruit ; neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth ^00 J fruit. 

It will be seen by these' example^ that the 'force, and often 
the proprreiy and meaning -of a sentence, depend on empha- 
sis. -Hence it is apparent,' that to^read well a person must 
understand what he l^ads. " ^»- ' 

Good reading then consists in a distinct utterance of words ; 

Aat is, of a clear enunciation of the letters and syllables, 

- with the proper iirticulation and accent ; and the placing of 

the emphasis upon the proper word or words in the gehtencei; 

at the same time a due regard is to be had t^ the pauses^ (See 

punctuation.) - 

Further, both in reading and speaking, the tones and modu- 
lations of the voice must be adapted to the subject, whether 
grave and solemn, or animated and impassioned. In speak- 
ing, the looks alsO; and the gestures, are to be adapted to the 
subject, 



Reading and speaking 8l||pii}4, ar4inarily, \^ jpt^ftquQ^i w\Sk 
die natural pitch of the voice. If the ape^er 4nds it nec^r 
Mxy to make himself heard at a great distance, h^ is not to 
raia^ his voice to a higher key foi* the purpose, hut to speak 
with a louder voice, or what may be termed a. greater qaaa- 
tity of voice, pn his natural key. 

There is, in reajding and speaking, qng general rule whi({i 

comprehends all others,^ and this is, to^ read and speak with 

the same voice, the same tonesVthe same modulations, and 

die same emphasia, as the reader or speaker ^ould iiseji^ 

.familiar conversation. . « 

If a man asks the question, does-it rain? the voice rises in 
]Hronouncing rain; but in the ans)ver, No, it is fair ^ the voice 
falls ; that is, it begins on the same loy on which the oth^ 
words are uttered, but it slides down^^rd,'and end^ pu a iof* 
prkey. 

"Does a man fisk with importunity?^ No, with modeia* 
tion." . - 

In this question, the v<HG!e rises on d»e accented syllable, 
•jidon those syllables which follow, in importunity^ and c% 
linues at the sam^ elevation to the end of the word. In tlbe 
answer, the voice falls on the last syllable of fnQderation* 

When the question consists of two clauses, qonnectedbf 
the disjunctive or, tbe voice rises on the last ^ord of ii^ 
former clause, and falls on the last word of the latter clause. 
Thus, shall I go, or shall J stay ? , 

In negative sentences, consisting of two clauses, the voice 
mes on the last word of the former dause, and falls on the 
last word of the latter clause : Thus, ^' It i^ neifher one per 
tbe other ; it is neither Jlohn ner Thomas.'' 

This is the natural manner in whipU^very persqn utters his 
own extemporary language. I calLM natural; but if acquired 
byjBUstom and habit, it is ^q uni^m as to constitate invarw-- 
Ue usage. The observation of this natural mode of jspea^||g 
is the best instructor inreading and speaking ; apd this, with 
oral instruction and examples, supercedes the necessi^ of 
other rules. 



GOMPOSmON AND STYLE. 

^ ^ * ~. ' 

Compositum in writing is the formation Df sentences for the 
ei^pr^ssion of ideas. 

fStyU i& the manner in which sentences are composed and 
atnnged. Ereiy writer hah a manner, and generally a pe- 
cnliar Bfianner; of expressing his ideas, which fotms his 
srtyie: ' 

Styles are 6f sereral kinds or characters. The more com- 
mori chiTacteristics of style, are strength, vehemence, ele- 
gance, bretity, copiousness or diffusiveness, precision, loose- 
.n^ss, tersenesGf or neatness, feebleness, and dryness. 

The strength of style consists in the use of bold, forcible 
words and phrases, adapted to exhibit striking images; lind 
the omission of small miimportant words. 

A vehement style is allied to the foregoing, but is character- 
ized! by the use of words expressive of earnestness or feelings 
and so arranged as to excite a rapid succession- df idea,8. 

Elegance consists^ in the ttse of the most proper words, 
ilhd a smdoth natural anrangemeilt of ajl the parts of sentences. 

Bremty consists in the tise of few words to express the 
ideas intended . " 

Precision is allied to brevier ; it consists in the use of as 
fi)W words as the elear expression of ideas will admit, aiid a 
frlsedom froih all superfluous words^ together with a hicid ar- 
rangement of words, clauses, and ineihbers of sentences. 

Copiousness consists in the use of all the words and phraseS 
liecessary to a full expression of all thb material ideas intend- 
ed to be communicated. 

Diffusiveness is allied to copiousness ; but it may include 
the use of superfluous wofds and phrases. 

A hosenesi of style is oppoiied to precision^ and is charae-^ 
terized by a negligi^nce of expression ^nd arranfement of the 
parts of a sentence. 

Terseness^ or nedtriesi of style, is allied to brevity and pre- 
cidoh, as it excludes the use of superfluous words, and in« 
eludes a good arrangement of the parts of sentences. 

feebleness in ^tyle consists in die use of an undue propor- 
tilni of unimportant #ords, and of words not adapted to nwke 
ttueh imjpressioA oii the minds of readers. 

To this is aiiied a dfiy s^le. ^ ^ 

13* 
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A good style consists of isnch properties as are best adapt- 
ed to the subject, and Of these properties, perspicuity and or- 
nament are the most prominent. 

The first and most important qnality of style, or diction, is 
-perspicuiti/i ioi the want of which there, is no substitute. 
This consists in the use of intelligible words and phrases, 
arranged in the most natural order, presenting each clause^r 
member of a sentence in such a manner that the connecti(»i 
between them is obvious. In a perspicuouis style, the reader 
oir hearer should be able to understand what he reads or hears, 
as soon as he sees or hears the words. If an attentive reader, 
in order to understand a sentence, is obliged to read it a sec- 
ond time in order -to comprehend it^ the style is faulty. 

Perspicuity includes purity, propriety, and precision. 

Purity of style is the use of words well authoxized by good 
usage. Propriety t^wsists m the use of such words as are 
best adapted to express the ideas intended to be conveyed. 

Precision has been explained* 
. Jn the construction oif sentences, perspicuity requires that 
the several clauses and members most nearly related to each 
other, should be so atranged, that their connections may be 
obvious, l^erspicuity defends much on a proper collocatieB 
ef the parts of a sentence. A want of such collocation is seen 
in Genesis xviii. 27, in the common version of the scriptures. 
And Abraham answered ai^ said, " Behold now I have taken 
upon me to speak to the Lord, who am hut dust and ashes." 
Here who^ in the last member of the sentence, is related to /. 
The arrangement should be as follows : .<* Behold I, who am 
but dust and ashes, have taken upon me to speak to the Lord." 

Another example of wr<m'g arrangement. 

" It would puzzle a man to keep flies, which buzz in August, 
through the winter." The {proper arrangement is, *' It would 
puzzle a man to keep, through the winter, flies which buzz in 
August." 

*' Our Lord Jesus Christ has given, by his suffering a bloody 
and ignominious death, this excellent example to his disci* 

pies." . • : 

This would be better thius : " Our Lord Jesus Christ has, 
by sufifermg a bloody and. ignominious death, given this ex- 
cellent example to his disciples.'^ This alterattoa brings ^'t;«s 
directly before the words this 'exeeUent e^mft^^ which pre 
governed by it. * 
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" I haye deceived wiser men than you in my time." Here 
the time should immediately follow Aave ; *; I have, in my 
time, deceived wiser men than you." 

In the following sentence, there is a good arrangement of 
the several members and clauses. 

" Parents, unless when uiider the immediate influence of 
some strong passion or prejudice, very rarely oppose, by de- 
sign, the real interests of their children." — DtvighL 

In this sentence the use of points is weir exemplified. The 
comma after parents,. separates that word from the next mem- 
ber of the sentence, and shows the reader that the word is 
connected with the verb oppose ; hnd the words hy design, 
stand immediately after oppose, with whiclf they are connect- 
ed, and the comma after design^ separates that*word from the 
following, which are governed by the verb oppose. The mem- 
ber beginning with unless might have been placedi at the end 
of the sentence, ^Vithout creating obscurity ; but the present 
order of the parts of the senteSce gives to the last words, 
which are the most important, the most prominent place. 

In Dr. Campbell's translation of the Introduction of Luke's 
Gospel, there is the following passage r " I have also deter- 
mined, having exactly traced every thing" from the first, to 
write a particular account to thee, most excellent Theophilus." 

Here the second member of the sentence should follow, the 
first words. " I also, having exactly traced every thing from 
the first, have determined to write a particular account lo thee, 
most excellent Theophilus." If the name of the person ad- 
dressed had been omitted, the words, to thee, should have beeii 
placed immediately after write : but as the name is mention- 
ed, they stand in their proper place. 

In Genesis xliit. 30, and 1. 13, the members of the verses 
are badly arranged, especially in the latter. In both, the words, 
of Ephron, should immediately follow bought. 

In the construction of sentences, care should be taken to 
preserve imity of subject, and to avoid the insertion of a great 
number of circumstances, which perplex the reader. The ' 
following sentence is from Keith's Demonstration of the Truth 
of Chfistianity. Writing respecting the Jews, he says : 

'*"But the humble inquirer after truths to be believed, not 
doubting the existence of a people previous to their captivity, 
in tracing them from some region on earth, is inclined to think 
that they may possibly have come from that very country to 
which, on the expiry of their t:aptwitY,\\L«^x^\xxstA^>Nflh&v 
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aiitnprity to repossess it aivd to build their temple, Judea, their 
father land, called by their napie, and claimed a^ their own, 
th,eir absence from which, they had long pathetically fee wail- 
ed, and to which they turned, as their descendants still do, 
wheneyer they pray to, the God of their father ; a land, it may 
he added, to which their races still look, in fond hope of^a 
second and last^ return, not after a captivity of seventy years 
within the walls of a single city, but after a dispersion for 
more than seventeen centuries throughout all the nations of 
theparth." . * 

How can a gentleman, accustomed to read English books, 
write in this manner ? 

The use of parentheses is to be avoided as much as possible, 
aif^d when admitted, they should be very brief. Rather than 
admit two or three lines in a parenthesis, the sentence should 
j^e divided, and the passage intended to be parenthetical should 
forpi a separate sentence. • 

Precision requires the omission pf useless words ; alid as 
a general rule, words which repeat the ideas before expressed, 
are useless, at least, if not worse than useless. 

" There is nothiag which is more displeasing than affecta- 
tion." , , , 

Here the two first and fourth and fifth words are superfluous. 

There is in the common version of the scriptures, a greaJ 
use of superfluous words in the rendering of the participles of 
the 0];iginal. " And whenwc had sailed over the sea of Cilicia 
and JPamphvlia," Acts xxvii. 5. The ^original is, Having 
salted over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia. 

And when we had sailed slowly many days; wbiild be betler 
thus : Hamng saUed slowly iriany days. 
^: And when the south wind blew softly, would be better thus: 
The south wind blowing softly pr gently. 

This form of expressing participles runs through the version, 
iiultiplying. greatly the number of useless words ; but as this 
Rendering does not impair the sei;ise, it is of the less impoi> 
tance. 

As a general rule, prepositions should not be separated from 
^e words which they govern. Thus, ** That is the njosl unfor- 
tunate expedient which he pquld resort ^o," is a less. elegant 
collocation of words tht^p, ** T^t is the mostunfortunkt^ expe- 
fiient io .which he cpuld resort." Tliere are, however, excep- 
hpifsjojhfipild, which must, be JeR to the taste and judgment 
of the whter. 
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It 18 also 9 good mle, that some important word or clause 
sHould begin a sentence ; that the less important should ap- 
pear between the beginning and end ; but the sentence should 
dose with a word of importance, and the most impressive 
ideas. . 
•^ Precise rules, however, can not be always observed, 

" And his kingdom was established greatly.''* 1 Kitigs xi. 12. 

In this sentence both the sense and the force of expression* 
require the following order 1)f v/ords : " And his kingdom was 
firmly established** 

There is one general rule which every writer and^peaker 
should observe ; which is, first to gain clear ideas on t]Je sulh 
jBct, then to arrange them in their natural or most impressive 
order. . ' ^ 

But to acquire a sood style, it is important that a jperson 
should accustom himself to read the works of good writers. 
Bzamples of this kind are far the best instructors ; indeed, 
without such helps, a person rarely acquires a good style or 
facility in writing. 

Neither good speaking or good writing can be effectuidly 
taught by lessons on paper. Oral instru'ction in reading and 
speaking, and the study of the style of classical authors, are ' 
absolutely 'necessary for a student aiming te become master 
of these accomplishments. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



' RULES OF OJRTHOGRAPHY. 

Rule 1. When a syllable, or syllables, are added ta a word 
ending in a consonant, the orthography of the word is rarely 
altered- Thus, from amend are formed amended^ amending^ 
amendable f amendaiory, amendment ; the original word remain- 
ing without any change of letter's. 

Rjule 2. The terminations ful, less, ric, rick, dom^ some, 
ard, head, or hood, like, lock, ship, and genenrally'men^, are ad- 
ded without any change of the original word. In general, tt/ 
is added ^fter a vowel, without a change of the original. word, 
BA love, lovely ;, home, homely, 

- Rule 3. When the original word ends in e, and the termi- 
nation, or syllable added, begins with^, one of these letters is 
• omitted. Thus, from accuse, we form accused, accuser, not 
accuse-ed, accuse-er. So when ence, ent, or ous, is added, as 

in diverge, divergence, divergent ; adherence, adherent ; adduce, 
adducent ; rapture, rapturous. - * 

Rule 4. When the original word ends in e, and -the termi- 
nation begins with i, the letter e is omitted ; as in compose, 
composing. The exceptions are dyeing, singeing, in vridch i 
is retained to distinguish these words fjrom dying, singing. 
Before ty, e is changed to i, as in ferlile, fertility ; hostile, hos- 
tility.' ^ 

Rule 5. When the original word ends in the single vowel, 
y, and the termination begins with e or o, Ae letter y Is omit- 
ted, and i is substituted ; as in deny, denied, denier, fortified, 
glory, glorious. But when the termination begins with i, the 
letter y is retained ; as in denying, fortifying, complying. But 
before ous, y is sometimes changed to e, as in duty, duteous; 
plenty, j)lenteous ; beauty^ beauteous. , , 

Rule 6. When the original word ends in ee, and the ter- 
mination begins with e, one e is omitted, as in Rule 3, an ex- 
ample of which occurs in agree, agreed. But when the ter- 
mination begins with t, o? with a consonant, both letters, ee^ 
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are retained : as in agreeing:, agreement ; so also, before abU, 

as in agreeable. ' - 

Rule 7. When tie original word ends in ay^ cy, oy, ow, 
it suffers^no change of orthography in the derivatives.. Thus 
we write delay y delayed, delayer, delaying ; alloy, alloy age, al" 
Igyed, alloying ; survey, surveyed, surveyor, surveying; allow, 
allowable, allowed, allowing; annoyance. • ^ 

To this rule, usage has improperly established .the follow- 
ing exceptions : laid, paid, said. These ought to have been 
written layed, payed, sayed, as in allayed, decayed, stayed. 

Rule 8. Before a, the letter e is omitffed, as in arrive, ar" 
rival ; reverse, reversal; assure, assurance ; resemblance, sem* 
blance ; examine, examination. 

Rule 9. Before a, the letter y is omitted, and i substituted : 
as in defy, defiance ; rely, reliance. 

Rule 10. The letter i is substituted for the t«rminatin 
letter y, before consonants : as in certify, certificate ; fortify^ 
'fortification ; holy, holiness ; bounty, bountiful. 

Rule 11. The final e is omitted before able and ible ; as in 
abate, abatable; move, rnovable^ So in reconcilable, ratable, 
salable. 

Exceptions. After c and g, the final e is retained, to pre- 
vent a wrong pronunciation : as in peaceable, chargeable. 

Rule 12. Monosyllables ending in a single consonant af- 
ter a single vowel, have the last consonant doubled in the de- 
rivatives :*as in beg, begged, beggings beggar ; rob, robbed, rqb" 
ber, robbing. 

Rule 13. When words of more syllables than one, end in 
* asingle accented consonatit, after a single vowel, that conso- 
nant is doubled in the derivatives : as abet, abetted ; abetting, 
abettor. So in admit, permit, regret. This rule is intended 
to prevent a wrong pronunciation, to which we should be lia- 
ble', if the words were written abeted, abeting ; admited, admit' 
ing. ' . . * ' 

Rifle 14. But when the accent does not fall on the la^t con^ 
sonant of the words described in the foregoing rule, the last 
consonant is not to be doubled, as th6re is no danger ^f a 
wrong pronunciation. Examples. Label, labeled, labeling; 
libel, libeled, libeler, libeling, libelous ; ^orship, worshiped, wor-^ 
shiper, worshiping. So in cavil, cancel, travel. 
' [Note. There are about seventy ^ords of tliis class, the 
common spelling of which is wrong. See the words in my 
- Elementary Spelling Book, p. 157, 15S."\ 
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WhetL the iaftt consonant is preceded by a digraph, (tw6 
vowels, one only being pronounced,) the final consonant il 
Adyer doubled : as in conceal, concealed, concealing. . 

Rule 15. The termination ive, after a consonant, docs not 
change the original word : as effect, effective ; btit after the 
towel e, this letter is omitted : as in diffusive, from diffuse, re- 
pulse, repulsive. 

Rule 16. The letter e, after bl,gl,pl, tl, is ofhitted before 
y ; as in peaceable, peaceably) single, singly; ample, amply; 
genthy gently. . 

Rule 17. The, final e is omitted before ly in duly, truly; 
before ism in favoritism; before ish, in rogutsH, whitish. 
When ism is added after c, the pronunciation of c is changed 
to that of s : as in stoicism,, from stoic ; and in Catholicism, 
from' catholic. 

Rule IB. Nouns take the feminine termination ess, in 
iDOSt cases, without any change of spelling : as heir, heiress; 
lion, lioness. But to this rule-^here are several exceptions : 
as actor, actress, instead of actoress ; abbot, abbess ; duke, duck" 
ess, and others, which are not reducible to rule. 

Rule 19. Adjectives ending in ate, have corresponding 
nouns, ending in acy, as effeminate, effeminacy. Some adjec- * 
lives ending in ent, nave nouns in ence ; as excellent, eo^ceUenee; 
others have nouns in ency ; bj^ efficient, efficiency ; fluent, fluenf 
cy, iSome nouns ending in ce, have adjectives ending in cious: 
K8 grace, gracious ; space, spacious. Abundant has its corres- 
ponding noun, abundance, and redundant has redundancy. 

Rule 20. When nouns end in a consonant, the terminatipn* 
ize, denoting to make, is added without a change of the origi- 
nal word : as civil civilize ; moral, moralize ; legal, legalize ; 
system, systemize. But when the original word ends ins 
vowel, the letter t is inserted before ize ; as in dogma, dogmeh 
tize; anathema, anathematize; stigma, stigmatize. [Systemth 
tize is wrong, and ought to be rejected.] 
^ Rule 21. The letters in the original word, and in the de- 
rivatives, should be the same, unless the pronunciation, f<^ 
sondb. special reason, requires a difference,. as uniformity u a • 
prime rule in orthography. Thus defense, offense, esepense, 
pretense, recompense, sfionld be written with ^, for the deriva- 
tives are always thus ^written ; as defensive, offensive, eacpen- 
sii^e, pretension, recon^^ens^. 
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Rid« 2d. Ail HbA old onIiograph3r of malum ^ lamMUmr^ 
and others, is obflolete, and %i omitted, all.worde of einiliir 
form should, for the sake of uniformity, jftnd in agreement 
with the originals, be written without u ; as armor] tandcf^ 
favor, ardor, color, labor, damor, error, honor, parlor, splendor^, 
rigor, vap6r, vigor, vcdor, inferior^ intefior, exterior, superior. 
This practice is demanded by another reason ; some of the 
derittftires of these words, are never Written with u : as la- 
borious, invigorate, inferiority, ' ' 

Rule 23. The double I in befall^ install, tnthraU, recall, for^" 
stail, mifca//, should be retained ih the derivatives ; as it is a 
rule thkt a has its broad sound before U, but not always before 
a single I: s?iall and mail ate exceptions. « 

Rule 24. The letter k after e, is to be omitted in miisic,pub' 
lie, and all similar words, unless in ^o^tcA, fro^^cA, whose de- 
rivatives, frolicking, trafficked, ):equire this letter; It seems 
to be as absurd as unnecessary, to vfiitefnimeal, publication, 
without k, and music, public, with it. 

Rule 25. The words connection, defiectioh, inJUction, reflet' 
ftoft, should not 6e written with oo, but should follow their verbs, 
connect, deflect, inflect, reflect. 

Rule 2$. The words a(ft;t^, eomj»n>e, devise, revise, enter' 
prise, surprise^ merchandise, are Written with s, in'accordanee 
with their French originals; \ ^ 

But the termination, i^fe, from the Latin and Greek, is more 
correct than ise, and it is convenient to retain It in all words 
in which it has the sense of ma^; as in hgaliee, to make 
legal ; moralise, to make moral reflections. The words of 
HdB class are numerous. 

Rule 27. When the termination, ly, is added to a word 
ending in II, one I is omitted : 9m fall, fully ; squally squally; 
hUl, Mlly; stiU, stilly. 

Rule 28. In several derivatives from the Greek, the word 
tome is changed into tomy : as in anatomy, bronchotomy, litho' 
tomy, phlebotomy. The same change ought to take place in 
epitome, apotome, which should be written cpitomy, apotomy. 

In like manner, from the Greek graphe, we write geography , 
topography, biography ; but from strophe, we write catastrophe^ 
antUtrophe ; and from phone, .we write euphony, symphony; 
but inconsistently enough, we write hyperbole, sifneope, eyn- 
oehdoehe. All these, to be regular, ought to end'in y. 

14 • ' 
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This change^ in words thus, derived, would not only pro** 
duce regularity in the singular numbeF, but also in the plural. 
^To make catc^tropke^-phaiif we must now write catastrophes, 
which is irregular, or catastrophies^ which is still more irreg- 
ular. If the singular was written catastrophe y then we should 
form catastrophies regularly, as in other words ending in y; 
ghry, glories ; canity, vanities. : ^ ' ' i . 

Rule 29. The letter e, of the original word^ is omitted in 
entrance, from enter. So in immhrance, cumbrous, monstrous, 
incumhrancey remembrance, wondrous. But dangerous, ponder- 
ous, slanderous, retain e^ » 

Rule 30. In most words from the French, ending in r«, 
.these letters have, in English, been transposed. Thus char- 
ire, chambre, disOstre, disordre, numhre, tigre, iic, are written 
■in English, charter, chamber, discLSter^ disorder^,- number, tiger. 
In like manner, we ought to write all the like derivatives 
with the same terminating letters:, bs fiber, center^ meter^ m- 
tef, niter, ocher^ scepter, sepulcher. Acre and lucre must ie 
exceptions. 

In the derivatives, e is omitted: as m fibril y, fibrous, disas- 
trous, central, lustrous, nitrous, sepulchral. 

Rule 31. In the following words, the letter e of the origi- 
nal is changed to i in the derivatives, as in the Latin : bitumen, 
bituminous; omen, ominous ; stamen, stamina, staminal. 

-Rule 32> The plural of staff, should be staffs, to distin- 

: guish the word from staves, a word of different signification. 

Stationery, confectionery, should follow stationer^ confectioner, 

and Qopareenery.coparcmer. • ^ ' . _ 

Rule 33. As in anglicized words from foreign languages, 

diphthongs have been generally rejected,, as in economical, ecu^ 

• menical ; it would be proper to extend the practice to other 

words r as Cesar, Eneid, Atheneum, Diphthongs are trouble- 

/some in writing. 

- Rule 34. Certain gross errors in orthography, however 
eommon, -ought to be rejected, as they have proceeded- from 
mistakes, or an ignorance of the- etymology of the words. 
Thus, comptroller, furlough, redoubt, redoubtable, are, etymolo- 
gically, nonsense. The true words are controller^ furlow, re- 
dout, redoutable, Chymistry and chemistry, are both wrong ,' 
the genuine word is chimistry, . Ton^ & weight, is a gross 
mistake ; T cbnfounding the word with the French, ^on, from 
/^/lus. The English word is.^un, a cask, which gave us the 
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word when it signifies a weight. And so it was written down 
to the reign of Henry VIII. 

Jf^ould is a wrong spelling ; the word is the Saxon, inoldy 
as written by Pope, Goldsmith, Hook, and others. 
,*The word gangue, in mineralogy,, is not only a mistaken 
orthography, but barbarous. " The word is gang^ in all the 
languages on the continent, and so it is in English, in com- 
mon use, and so it is pronounced. In German, ein erzreicher 
gang; in Danish, mineralisk gang ; a metallic vein^. 

Oxide is a most wanton departure from the* original and 
analogical orthography. The genuine word, as originally and 
correctly formed, is^oxyd. .'■ ■ 

We ought to write embassador with, e, 0.8 yfe do embassy ; 
and so it is always written by Blackstone and Coxe. ' 

Calcareous is a wrong spelling. The tnie spelling is ca/- 
earious. Heinous is a"* wrong spelling. The- tfue word is 
kainpus. 

Build should be writleii, according to the original, bild. 
Feather and leather, in the original, were written differently; 
but the most general spelling was f ether , lether, as in German, 
feder, leder. , ^ 

There is an unaccountable disposition in writers, iq add e 
final to words< without a show of reason : as in oxide, chlorine, 
deposits, reposite. In many cases,, English authors add it to 
foreign words, which are without it. This is in bad taste. 
All our efforts should tend to the rejection of useless lett^ts. 



EXERCISES IN DERIVATION AND DEFINITION. 

The letters denote the parts of speech ; v, stands for verb ; p, for par- 
ticiple of the perfect tense ; ppr, fbr participle of the present tense ; n, 
for noun; a. for adjective; arf. for adverb. 



1. 

V. Assess, to value, as property, for taxation ; 

to tax. • ' 

p. Assessed, valued, taxed. • 

ppr. Assessing, valuing, taxing, 
n. Assessment, act of setting a value, tax. 
* ». Assesfior/ one who^ assesses or taxes* 



Rule i: 
No altera- 
tion of the 
verb. 



Rule i. 
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0. Attain, to reach, to come to. 

a. Attaino^/^^, that may be reached. : ^ 

n. Attaina^i^n^^j, state of being attainable. * 

p. Attain«rf, reached, come to. 

ppr, Attaintn^, reaching, arriving at. 

n« Attainment, a reaching, that i^hich is attained. ^ 

- 3. 

V. Collect; to gather, to bring together, to assemble. 
/ju Coll^ct«<i,gathered, brought together, assembled. Rulel. 
n. Collectedne^^, self-possession. - ^- - - -Rulel.' 
a. CoUectt^^f , that may be collected or gathered. Rule 1. 
'n. CollecttVni 'act of gathering, assemblage. ^ - Rule 1. 
. «• CoIlectiW, formed by collection. - - Hule 1. and 15. 
ad. Collf ct»t7«/y, in a body, or assemblage. Rule 1. and 2. 
n. Collector, one who collects or gathers. - - - Rulel. 
n. Collect(77'Mtp^ the office of » collector of cus- 
toms pr taxes. - ^ - -* - - - Rule 1. and 2, 

". ■ • 4. 

V. S^ovej to change place, to stir, to affect, to propose. 

a, Mova^Z^, that can or may be moved. - - - Rule 11. 

*n. Movahleness, the capability of being moved - Rule 11. 

«. Movables, goods or furniture. 

ad, Movablyf so that it can be moved. - - ^i. Rule 16. 

i- ■•■•'. 

V. Abase, to bring low, to humble, as pride. 

p. AhvLSed, brought low, humbled. - - - - r Rule 3. 

»« AbaseiTMn^,' the ^ct of abasing, a humbling. - Rule 2. 

ppr. Abasing, bringingf low, humbling. - - 7 - Rule 4. 

9. Abet, to help, to support, to encourage in m 
crime. ------•---.- 

p, Ab.et^e(f, jencouraged, countenanced in a crime. Rule 13. 
ppr. Abetting, enpouraging, giving aid in crime. Rule 13. 
n, Abet^dr, one who aids or encourages in a crime. Rule 13. 

». Libel, a defamatory writing or publication, 
v.. Libel, to defame hf a writing or publication, 
/r. JLibeM, 8land«rad by % wriliag. ... -Rule 14. 



li .; . *S v.i:i r-iJ '■'!■ -I \.. /J. 
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». Libelan^^ one who brings suit in an admiralty 

court. ------------- ftuie 14. 

«. Libeler, one who defames by a writing. - - Rule 14. 

ppri X^ibeh'ng, defaming by a publication. - - Rule l4. 

a, Lib'ekw*, defamatory. - - - : - . - - RtJe 14, . 

8. ' . ^ 

»• Worship, religious homage and service. 

i;. Worship, to adore, to serve in act of religion, 

p. Worshiped, adored, honored in religion. Rule 1. and 14*. 

n. Worshiper, one who pays religious bom- 
age. - - 7 - - Rule 1. and l4. 

iz,, Worshipful f worthy of honor. - - - Rule 1. and 2. 

ad, Worshif)/w%, with honor or reverence. - - Rule 1. 

ppr. Worshiping, adoring, serving with re- 
verence. --- feule i.and 13. 

- 9 

V. Gratify, to please, to indulge. ------ 

I?. Gi^ii&edj jdeased, indulged. ------ Rule 6, 

n. Gratification, act of pleasing or indulging. - Rule 10. 

ppr. Gratifying, pleasing, indulging. - - - - Rule 5. 
, 10. 

V. Annoy, to incoramode, to molest. 

n. Annoyance, trouble^ molestation. - • - - - Rule 7. 

p. Annbyc£?, injured, molested. - Rule 7, 

»., Annoyer, one who incommodes or molests. - Rule 7. 
* ppr. Annoying, ingommoding, troubling. - - - Rule 7. 

So alloy,, employ, destroy; delay, essay, defray,, convey, 
survey ; endow, bestow, allow. 



RULES FOR THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS llf 

WRITING AND PRINTING. 

Begin wiih a capital, the following words. 
; 1. Names of persons ; that is, proper names ; as Gedrgii, 
Henry, William, RelSekah, JEmily. Thi9 rule extends to all 
the. names^ surnames, and baptismal names. 

2. Names of nations,, and tribes of men; as' Americans, 
EngHsh, French, Germansj^ Creeks; .. ... ..<• 

3. Names of the quarters or great* divisions of the.dbbe; 

a8,.£jp^ppe, ^i^ ^^^Pf^'. A^^^^«i ^^^ ^^^^ adjectilSi, 
£iiropean, Asiatic, Afijcan, Americaii. 

.14* 
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4. Names of countries, empires, kingdoms, states, and 
their adjectives : as Britain, British ; Scotland, Scottish ; also 
adjectives which are a part of the name : as Great Britain, 
North America. . , 

5. Names of the principal divisions "of a kingdom or state; 
provinces, departments, comities, precincts : as Suffolk, Nor- 
wich, Oneida, Lancaster. 

6. Names of cities, towns, and villages : as Washington, 
London, Paris, Hartford, Albany. . 

7. Names of parishes, ecclesiastical societies, wards, and 
other similar divisions. 

8. Names of religious sects, and churches : as Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Lutherans, Calvin- 
ists, Arians. 

9. Names of asbemblies, councils, courts, associations, 
synods. . 

10. Names of rivers and lakes: as Mississippi, Ohio, De- 
laware, Erie, Huron. 

11. Names of oceans and seas: as Pacific, Atlantic, 
Baltic. 

12. Names of mountains: as Andes, Alps,' Allegany, Her- 
mon ; and adjectives, when a^ part of the name : as tureen 
Mountains,, White Mountains. 

13. Names of isles : as Great Britain, Ireland, Jamaica, 
Cuba. 

14. Names of captes and promontories : as Cape Hatteras, 
Cape Cod. 

15. Names of universities, colleges, churches, and other 
public edifices : as Oxford,Cambridge, Harvard, Yale, Trinity. 

16. Names of books of distinction : as Bible, Polyglot, 
Sncyplopedia. 

17. Names of poems of celebrity : as Iliad, Eaeid, Para- 
dise Lost. 

18. Names of arts and sciences, used as title^ : as Astro- 
. nomy, Algebxa, Mathematics, Geology. 

19. Names of languages : as Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Eng- 
lish. » 

20. Titles of books : as History of England, Life of Wash- 
ington. 

21. Titles of chapters, sections, and similar divisions of a 
treatise. *^ 

23. Names of the books of the Old and New Testament, 
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23. Names of- tbe months, and days of tbf week : as Jan- 
uacry, Monday ; and among the Quakers, First day, Second 
day. 4 

24. Orders of men : as Knights of Malta, Friars, Jesuits. 

25. Names or titles of Literary Societies : as Royal So- 
ciety, Academy of Sciences or of Arts, Philosophical or His- 
torical ;Society. 

26. Nam^s of feasts : as Passover, Easter. 

27. Titles of nobility in official papers : as Duke, Marq^i5 ; 
and always the titles of address, Sir,^ Monsieur, Don, Mes- 
sieurs, Madam, Miss, and the like. 

•• 2Q. Names of the houses or branches of government: as ^ 
Senate, House of Representatives, House of Lords, Chaia- 
ber of Peers ; also, names of the departments of government, 
and the heads of the departments : as Treasury, and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and of the State, of War, &;c. 

29. Titles of public officers : as Emperor, King, President, 
Admiral, General, Stadtholder, -Burgomaster ; and in official 
papers,* Pope, Cardinal, Archbishpp, Bishop, High Priest, 
ChieJ Justice. 

SCT. Titles of incorporated societies and companies: as 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council ; President and di- 
rectors of a bank ;*and the names of banks : as Hartford Bank, 
New Haven Bank. 

31. Names of ships, public and private: as Philadelphia, 
Delaware. 

32. Names of the signs of the Zodiac, and of the con- 
stellations and planets : as Aries, Taurus, Orion, Uranus, 
Jupiter, Mars ; also names of the great circles, when used as 
titles : as Meridian. 

33. Honorary titles : as Bachelor of Arts, Doctor ©f Divi- 
nity. • 

34. Epithets of distinction : as Alexander the Great, Ed- - 
ward the Confessor. 

35^ Names of orders, classes, genera, and species of ani- 
mals and plants. ^ ^ 

36. Names of the orders in Architecture : as Doric, Ionic, 
Corinthian. 

37. Names and titles of the Supreme Being : as Jehovah, 
God, Lord. 

38. Names and titles of the Savior : as Christ, Jesus, Re- 
deemer ; also the Christian I^eligion, and other religions : as 
Mohammedan. . 



^9. Th* first W6r3 i h i^ery cKapter and verse iii tie Bible ; 
ih every seniehcb in pifbse, and every verse iM staliza i£ 
poetry; also of evAy book or treatise. 

40. The first word in fevery passage (Quoted in writiijgs. 

41. The first word in all orders and coinmands of a supe- 
Hor. 

42. The first word in laws and resolves of a plublic body. 

43. Title and addresses in letters. 

44. Letters iised a^ abbreviatibris : as A. D., A. M ., P. M. 

45. Points of the compass : as North, South, North East, 
South West, South East, South by West. , 

46. Names of epochs and eras : as Julian Period, Ihdiction, 
Hegira, Christian Era. 

47. Names of heathen deities : as Apollo, Venus, Ju|)iter, 
Mars. 

48. Thfe pronoun t, and the exclamation 0, or Oh.* 



V 




CHAPTER Xni 



A SPECIMEN QF DEFINITIONS. 

49A]^''ooN, a i;£r5, 3igoifie9, BOt merely to &ar^, for one ipay 

leay^ a plac^ for ah hour or a 4siy, but to quit, dei^ert, or 

forsake, with a view never to return to the place or prac- 

^Cj^ lei^- The first duty of ^Yi^ry person ^3 to abandon 
vice. ' ',••■'..-•.-•• ^ .-v, 

Abbre^viate, a verft,. signifies to make shortef , to fibridge ; bi|t it 
is applied chiefly to yrritings or words ; as to abbreviate a 
discourse, or to abbreviate words Iby omitting a letter or a 
syllable. We never say, to abbrfviqie ji rope or a piec4 of 
timber. ' . 

Abjbreviation, », is the act of shortening, as a word. 

Abbreyiator, n. one whp shorteps words. • ' ^ 

j^bdica^te, v. signi^es to abandon or renounce, as an pflic^, 
jyithoyt the usTjial.form^ of resigning it to him or them who 
conferred it. Thus it differs from re^^w, which is to give 
up power or an officQ, by sending back a commission to him 
.or them who conferred it. King James abdicated the throne 
or kingly power, and left the kingdom of Great Britain, 
witfioi^t resigning his po^ver, or ofiice. General Washing- 
ton, at the end of the war, repaired to Congress, in An- 
. napolis, ^nd^ gave back his commission to Congress, who 
^d givep it to Jiim. . Th^s was resignation. 

Abet, V. sighifles to assist or encourage oiie in the commission 
of ^ crime. We never say to abet one who is building, or 
making hay. W<9 may aid of assist him, but this is not 
abettir\g him. 

Abhor, V. signifies to hate to the utmost degree. Detest and 
abominate express nearly the same idea. 

Abhorrence, n. is extreme hatred \ detestation. 

Abhorrent, a. signifies detesting; but more generally, it df- 
9p,t^s extreme opposition, or contrariety; as^ cruelty to beasts 
waiA(WTcni' to the feelings of humanity. " ' '^ 
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Abide, «. signifies to stay, lodge, dwell, or remain for some 
time. To abide by, is to adhere to, to stand firm, as to abide 
by a friend, or to maintain, i>r not to abandon, as to abide 
by a promise. < - . 

Able, a. signifies having strength, or power, sufficient for a 
purpose, and it js applied to physical strength or power, as of 
the body ; as, a man is able to lift a bar of iron. It is ap- 
plied also to moral power, or the power of the mind ; as, 
a man is able to read Livy, or to defend a cause in ^ourt. 
It signifies, also, having sufficient means or property ; as, a 
man is able to build a. ship; or to pay his debts. It some- 
times denotes having superior powers of intellect ; we say, 
a man is a very able judge. 

AbiHty, n. signifies powers of body or mind, natural or ac- 
quired. It differs from capacity. Ability is active power, 
the power to act, do, or perform ; capacity is the power to . 
receive. A man has ability to perform service; he' has ca- 
pacity to understand or to receive ideas. Ability signifies, 
also, means, or sufficient property ; as, ability to supply the 
wants of others. It signifies, also, legal power or right, as 
an ability to sell an estate ; a minor, a person* under age, 
has not the ability to sell property or to make a contract. 

Abscond^, v. signifies to withdraw frcm public notice. A 
man may abscond by quitting a town or country, jor by con- 
cealing himself from the world in his own house. 

Acqui^re, V. differs from ^jo^am in its application. It signifies, 
to gain .something permanent, as to acquire riches, or a title 
to land. We may gain tiiiie by delay, but we. do not ac- 
quire it. We gain sight of an object, but we do not ac- 

• ; quire it. • - - • 

Accept^, V. signifies to receive witli favor. It difTer^ from 
receives for a man may receive an appointment or a com- 
mission, which he does not accept. i^iJ . . • 

Acquit'', r. signifies to clear or free from a charge,' accusa- 
tion, or guilt. If a criminal is on trial for a crime, when 
the jury, by their verdict, pronounce him not guilty, he is 
acquitted. 

Acquittance, n. is a discharge from an accusation ; it is also 
a receipt in full of a debt, which discharges the debtor. 

Address^, v. signifies to speak to or to write to ; we address 
^prayeris or petitions j w^ f?c?(frw letters or speeches to 
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Others ; t&e merchant who directs or consigns goods to an 
agient, is said to address them ; and a man, in making love 
to a lady, addresses her. 

Address^, n. signifies a speech, argnment, or oration, directed 
to others ; also the direction of a letter, and the title, name, 
and place of abode of a person ; as when we say to a per- 
son, please to, give me your address. This word signifies, 
also, skill, tact, or dexterity in the management of a plan 
or argument, to obtain something ; as, .to use address in 
making a treaty. 

Administer, v. has several uses. To administer government, 
is to execute the laws, as a chief magistrate, King, Presi- 
dent or Governor. To administer on an estatCi is to col- 
lect debts due to it, pay debts due from it, and divide the 
property among heirs and legatees. To administer medi- 
cines, is to give medicines, or direct what a sick patient is 
to take to cure his disease. 

Administra^tor, n. ; this is a person who administers ; but the 
word is chiefly used for one who is appointed by a judge or 
court to settle an intestate estate. An administrator dif- 
fers from an executor chiefly in this ; an executor is ap- 
pointed by the will of the owner of property ; and an admin^ 
istrator is a person appointed by a judge, or court, to settle 
an estate, when ,the owner has left no will. In this case, 
an estate is called intestate. 

Administrator, n, is a man who seittles an estate. 

Administratrix, n. is a woman who settles an estate. 

Admit^, V. ; this signifies to allow or grant ; as when we admit 
the truth of a proposition or argument ; also, to suflTer to 
pass or to enter into, a place ; as to (zdmit one to enter a 
house. . . 

Admis^sible, a. signifies, that may be admitted, either in fact, 
or law, or with propriety. 

Admissibility, n, is the quality of being admissible;^. 

Admis^sion, n. is the act of admitting, allowing, or granting. 

Admit^tance, n. is the act of permitting a person to enter a 

■ place. Sometimes it signifies, the power or right of being 
admitted. But we never say, the admittance of truth or of 
a proposition ; admittance is used for persons. 

Adore, v. signifies to give reverence atid honor to the divine 
Being, to worship with reverence. This word k to be use4 
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only in reference to the Supreme Go^. We ought not to 
use it With reference to any iiiferior being. 

Advance, n. is a moving forward ; also, promotion to a higher 
state or office ; also a first proposal, as when one makes 
an advance toward reconciliation of enemies. Advance, or 
more generally advances, in the plural, is used for supplies 
of money on credit, or as part of a fund. 

Advance, v. signifies to move forward, as anaYmy or fleet 

^ advances ; but in this sense it is seldom applied to a single 
person ; at least it appears like affectation to say a man 
advanced from New York to Philadelphia. It signifies, also, 
to raise, promote, or' exalt, as to advance a man to an office. 
It signifies, also, to supply money on credit, or to promote 
an object.' 

Affect', V. signifies to move the passions, or to make some im- 
pression on sensibility. A person is affected by sorrow, or 
by sympathy. It signifies, also, to make impression on one's 
estate or interest. A fall in the price of goods, dffects the 
interest of a merchant. Affect signifies, also, to make an 
eflxjrt, or to attempt something that is not natural ; as to. 
affect to imitate another ; to affect uncommon civility ; to 
affect to be pleased. 

iytfecta^tion, n. is an attempt to do or assume' what is not nat- 

*' ural ; a false pretense ; as the affectation of learning or 
wit. • ' 

Ache, pain, agony, anguish, n. AchCf aching, is pain, but it is 
usually applied to pain of some continuance, as head-ache, 
tooth-ache. Pain is a general term to ejcpress distress. 
Agony denotes extreme pain, such as occasions a writhing 
opthe body. Anguish is used to express extreme pain 
either of body or mind. 

ABf'gravate, v. signifies to increase or to make worse, as an 
evil; as to aggravate grief, pain, calamity, or the hainous- 
ness of a crime, it is sometimes used to express exaggera- 
tion of what is not an evil"; as to aggravate a description. 
. This is less proper. 

Alleviate, v\ this is the opposite of aggravate, and i§ignifiea 
to make lighter, as evils ; as to alleviate pain, grief, sorrow, 
or other evil. (The primary sense of aggravate, is to make 
he^vy ; and that of atletiate is to make light in weight ; ye^ 
tiiese words are not used in a literal sense, but in f^ fig* 



tfy^ erehse onfy. We never feay, to aggravate a load of 
eat or bay, or to alleviate the weight of a load.) 

V. signifies to nake some difference in a thing, or some 
mge, without destroying the thing ; as to alter a garment, 
t it is, in sdme cases, used to denote an entire change, 
to alter an opinion. In this sense it is synonymous with 
nge. The latter word is generally to put one thing in 

place of another, or to take ope thing for another. 
», v% signifies to attempt to draw to, by something inti« 
r, generally in a good sense, as to allure one to the 
ctice of virtue. But it is used, ^Iso, in a bad sense ; as 
tlkire one to transgress a law. Entice is a word of like 
aification, but more commonly used in a bad sense, as to 
ice one to the gaming table. 

Diice, V: signifies to give the first public notice of a thing, 
to announce the arrival of ^n embassador. Denaunte 
nifies ta utter a threat, or an evil, as, Deuteronomy xxz. 
/* I denounce to you this day, that ye shall surely perish.** 
nounce implies that the thing denounced is an evil, or 
oething wrong or disapproved. Hence the improper use 
the word in the Declaration of Independence: "We 
st acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces our Sepa- 
ion." ♦If this vord was used as the threatening of an 
1 to "Great Britain, the use of it is proper ; if it was to 
claim a good to. this country, it is i^iproper. 
1, V. signifies to make void and of no efirect,*as a law, 
eement, or contract. To repeal a law is to annul it. 
nee disannul is wholly an improper word, and ougkt 
^er to be used. * 

se, V. to inform or to give notice to, is a word that has 
connection with ^ ' 

ze, t7. to value by authority, and therefore the spelling 
luld be dififerent. 

)ve, V, signifies to like, or assent to the propriety of. 
t . > ' 

)bat6, V, signifies to express approval or approbation. 
oprobate is probably of American origin ;but wellauthor- 

i.) 

^, «. is to bring a person before a court and present an 
lusation against him in a formal manner, for any erime 
atever. It therefore diflfers from accuse^ which is to 
urge d^ person'with wrong in any place oi loasufiAS^. ^ 

15 
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differs also from impeach^ which, in law, is to accuse in a 
formal mann<er before a tribunal, for some malpractice in 
an office. . . , . 

Assign, V. signifies to give or declare, as to assign reasons for 
an action ; al^o to make over or transfer, as to assign a note 
to another by .indorsement, or the writing of the holder's . 
name on the back of it : also to appoint, as to assign to one 
his task. 

Assigner, or assignor, n. is t]ie person who transfers ; and i 

Assignee^, n. is the person to whom a thing is transferred. 

Assu'^re, v. is to make sure or certain, as to assure a person of | 

. the truth of an event ; also to secure against loss,, like ' 

• insure. 

Assurance, n. is the act of ihaking sure, and of insuiiDg . 
against loss ; also great boldness of manners, a degree of * 
boldness and confidence^ which is not consistent with de* 
corum. '. . 

Avarice, n, is an extreme love of money or property,^ wkicli 
makes a person eager to gain and hoard. Covetousness is 
an excessive eagerness to gain and keep property, and hence 
a reluctance to oestow charity. Niggardliness is extreme , 
covetousness, even to meanness, in expenses and in with* 
holding gifls. These all differ from frugality, which is a 
prudent saving of money and expenses ; and from economft 
'which is a. prudent use of money in expenditures. 

Avoid, v*is to shun. It differs, from escape, as it generally 
implies a design to shun ; whereas a person may escape an 
evil without design. . Avoid, in law, signifies to make void. 

Banish, v. signifies to drive from a place or country by lawftr 

. authority; hence, to drive away; as to banish care. A 
banished person is an exile. A person is sometimes said to 
be banished from a place by necessity oC circumstances ; 
but it is not strictly cotrect to say a man banishes hims^V. 

r' Yet custom authorizes the use of voluntary banishment; 
that is, a total, forsaking of one's country by qhmqe. 

Beauteous, a. implies more than^ handsome, - 

Brave, a. signifies courageous, daring to meet danger. 

Bravery, n. is courage to encounter danger with firmness; 
intrepidity is fearless courage ; hut fortitude is the firmness 
which endures pain and calamity without shrinking ani 
pmrmuring. 
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Bliss, n. is die highest degree of happiness. The older of 
words, as to degree, is, happiness, felicity , bliss. 

Chart, «. is a representation of the. sea or sea coast, and the 
isles, bays, estuaries, ^d harbors. Hence it differs from 
map, which is a delineation of places on land. 

Cheerfulness, n, exjMresses a more moderate liveliness or ex- : 
cit«ment than ^aye/y or . mtV^A. A person tqb.^ h%ckeerftU 
without being merry. 

Competence, n. is sufficiency, as of property or income ; that 
. which is necessary for subsistence. It signifies, also, legal 
fitness or qualifications ; as competence for an office. 

Competent, a. signifies sufficient, adequate to. wants; as a 
vompetent income. It signifies, also, fitness, adequate ability 
or legal qualifications, as competent to fill an office ; a com' 
'petent witness. . ' _ 

Consign, v. signifies to send and intrust to another* A mer- 
chant consigns goods to a factor for sale. It signifies, also, 
to deliver, as to consign a body to the grave-. 

Consigner, consignor, n, is the person who consigns aay thing 
to another ; and 

Consignee, 71. as the person to whom a thing is intrusted for 
sale. * 

CoRsignment, n. is the act of consigning, o; the thing •con- 
signed. • • 

Constrain, v. is to oblige a person to do something by moral 
considerations, as well as by force. It thus differs from' 
compel, which implies physical force. 

Consent^, n, differs from assent. Assent is the act of the will, 
agreeing to a truth, statement,"or proposition. Consent is - 
jhe act of the will, agreeing to something which affects the 
interest. We assent to the proposition of another ; we 
consent to the marriage of a daughter, or to the sale pf 
property. . ' 

Convoy, n. is* a protecting force accompanying property pass- 
ing by sea or land. The ships protected and the protecting 
ships, are both called a ccmvoy. When a person is to be . 
protected, escort is the word used for the protecting force. 

Custom, n. is habitual practice ; practice is the act of doing ; 
and habit is the effect of practice : that state or dispositioji 
of body or mind, which is produced by frequent or repeat- 
ed acts. • ■ ~ 
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Seba'M, V. signifies to lower, or make worse in quality. It 
dinars from abase. The latter is most applicable to pride, 
or an exalted condition ; but debase signifies to lower char- 
acter and worth, and to incur ignominy. Hence it differs 
from degrade^ which is to lower in rank; 

I>eba<te and dispu^te, p, have nearly the same signification, 
but tb« use of them is somewhat^ difierent. Dispute is 
used lor an arguing between individuals, or private persons ; 
debaie is the arguing or discussion, of questions in a pul)lic 
body, as in congress, or in a legislature. 

D^coc^uon, n^ is properlj^ a boiling ; but it is used generallv 
for a liquor in which some herb has been boiled,' and which 
contains the qualities of the herb. 

I>eeompo^8e, t>. signifies to separate the constituent parte, or 
elements, of a body. It differs from dissoh)§, Vhich signi- 
fies to melt, to change from a solid to & liquid state, without 
ft change of the^ qualities of the sul^tance. ^at tx) decern' I 
pose is to separate elements united by afilnity, which process 
dhsBges the qualities of a body. Thus, sugar is dissolved 
in water, but the qualities of the sugar are not altered ; but 
when the water is decomposed^ the products are dScygen and 
hydrogen, two gases having- qualities directly opposite to 
that of water. Water extinguishes fire ; but oxygen is that 
which supports combustion, and hydrogen is one of the inost 
infiammabie substances in nature. 

Decompound, v. is generally used to signify, to compound a 
second time ; to unite somipthing with iEi subi^ftance already 
A compound. 

Deference, n, difiers from jobsequiousness. Deference is a 
proper and reap ctful submission to the authority or opin- 
ions of a superior^ Obsequiousness conveys the idea of 

. mean submission. * 

Defiagrate, v. signifies to burn, but not as^ common fuel. It 
denotes the sudden combustion of very mflammable sub- 
stances, as oil, or spirit. 




discharge 
Deliquesce, v, signifies to become soft^ or liquid, by absorbing 
flioisture from the air. It is not used to denote melting by 
fire. 
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Demand, ti. This is not synonymous with asktfeiUi^ ail 
suppHcette, Demand implies a ri^hi, or okumf m the pdiioii 
asking ; as to demand payment of a debt when due. Ask 
and petition imply no 9uch right, but they are used to dblaiti 
a favor. Many en'ors'are committed in the use qf this 
i¥ord, which are owing to the French sei^se of the word. 
• Wheii it is said, *' a king demands a daughter of another 
prij^ce, in marriage," the language is not correct, but inso- 
lent. No human being can 4em3nd any thing of Grod. 

Dense, v. is not always synonymous with thick, D^nskif 
is the closeness, or compactness, of the parts of a substaaed, 
but thickness may express dimension, as the thickness of a 
board or plank, 

Destitute, a. differs from deprived. The latter word implies 
that a person has lost what he once possessed ; desHhUM 
does not. A person may be destitute o{ what he never 
possessed. Writers often err in confounding these words. 

Diffuse, V. differs from disperse, dissipate, and scatter, A sub- 

* stance may be widely spread, without being dispersed^ 4^* 
seated, or scattered ; the^ latter words may signify to sspd" 
ro/e the parts of a substance. 

Dilate, v, is not synonymous vriih extend, Z)t7a^9 signifies to 
extend in all directions ; as the lungs 'in breathing, or thb 
air by rarefaction ; extend may be applied to any lins or 
surface, A line is extended ; territory is extended. * ^Ea^ 
pand is more nearly synonymous with dilate than extini; 
but expand is applied also to opening';, as a flower expands. - 

Disability^ n. like inability, denotes want of ability -^ but disa^ 
hility proceeds from deprivation of ability ; whereas, tiMiii/- 

. ity does not. The prefix disy denotes separation, and thus 
may imply d<eprivation. Disability to walk, may proo4«A 
from a broken leg, but mtf^i/^y may. procee4 from thf* natu- 
ral want of a leg. . ' 

DisG'onnect^ed, p, differs from unconnected. Unconne^id ift 
used of things which may have never been eonnected ; but 
disconnected implies' that the things spoken of, have beeft 
connected. 

Disengaged, p. as in the word above, is used of persons that 
have been engaged; huttmenge^ed maybe used of persiMii 
who have not been engaged, TJiis distiaetion is to ba A- . 
served in many other words. 

15* 
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* 

Distend, v. differs from extend, in expressing enlargem^t in 
•every direction, and is nearly synonymoiis*with(Z»7ate; which 
see. 

Dread, n. expresses great fear ; and terror, the utmost de- 
gree of fear. These differ hom fright, which signifies great 
fear or terror, suddenly impressed, or excited. 

Efface. V. differs fromf deface. To effcice, is to blot out-, erase, 

*or destroy entirely ; as to efface a writing. To deface^ is to 
impair the form or exterior surface of a thing, but not to de- 

• "Stray entirely. 

Effervesce, v. denotes to boil gently, and throw out an elastic 
gas, as cider, when it is working } that is, fermenting. 

Embez^zle, v. This is not to steal ;, but to^appropriate to one*s 
own use, property intrusted to one's care. 

Evacuate, v. -signifies to empty and make void ; but it is not 
used in regard to small places. We do not say to evacuate 
a house ; but the British troops evacuated New York, wien 
they left it. 

Expectancy, n. This word is used in' law only, denoting the 

. condition of an estate, which is not to take effect until 
another estate is determined : 4s a remainder, or reversion. 
^ In this case, the estate," as it were, waits for another estate 
* to end. * . * 

Flow, V. as a liquid. This differs from run ; a horse or a man 
runs, but he does not flow. Run is a word of general sig- 
nification, applicable to ^animals, and* to water and other 
things ; hut flow is applicable to substances whiqh are fluid, 
or who^ particles are loose and movable. In flowing, 
4he particles change places j but a solid" body may run. 

Habit, see custom. 

Hope, n. This implies desire, with some groun'd to expect the 
thing desii^d. In this it differs from wish, which implies 

• no expectation. 

Horror, n. This word signifies great dread, with a mixture of 
hatred, or abhorrence. . 

House-breaking, n. differs from burglary ; the latter is com- 
mitted in the night ; house-breaking in day-light. Both 
imply stealing, br an intention to steal. 

Kill, 17. is a word of general signification; it is. to destroy 
life in any manner. To slay, is to kill by striking, or by 
otjier foxcible means. 
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Labor, ». differs from work« as it implies toil, or difficulty. 
Wor^-does not. A machine works well ; a ship labors in a~ 
tempest; a man Zo^or^ in the field. 
*Monop''oly, ». This word signifies the sole right of buying 
and selling, or of transacting a particular business, vested 
in an individual, or company, in a particular country, state, 
or districts -If there are two or more individuals, or com- 
panics, in the same country, state, or district, which ha^ve 
a similar right, neither of them has a monopoly. 
Moor, V, A ship is not moored by a single- anchor. 
Mutiny, n. Mutiny differs froni sedition, and still more from 
> insurrection. Mutiny is the rising of soldiers in <the army, 
or of sailors in a ship, in resistance of the commander. Se^ 
dition is insubordination, or tumultuous opposition to law, 
in a town, city, or community. Insurrection is a rising of 
people to resist law in a state. Rebellion is open resistance 
of law, and an attempt, to withdraw from a government. 
^itevolt is also a renunciation of the authority of a govern- 
ment. ' - 

Permeable, a. signifies that may he passed through the pores. 
Per^meate, v. to pass through the pores of a substance. 
Practicable, a. differs from possible. Possible signifies that 
can be do%p, or happen, by any means. Practicable signi- 
fies that may be done by the means in our power. 
Thaw, V. to melt, as snow or ice. It is used only to express 
the melting of frost,^ or some^ing congealed by cold.^ We 
never say to thaw sugar or lead. 
Theft, n. a stealing. This signifies the fkking of the proper- 
ty oTanother secretly, and with a felonious intent. It differs 
from robhery^y which' is the taking of property from a person 
by fotpe. 
Translucent, a. transmitting raysf of light imperfectly. It dif- 
fers from transparent,. wYiioii signifies transmitting rays.of 
light perfectly, or without intercepting any part of them. 
Testimony, n. The declaration of a )^itness ; this furnishes. 
•* evidence. A witness testifier*;, what he declaces under 
oaih, is testimony ; and evidence is the effect of that testimo^ 
ny^ in proving facts,.or the truth. 
Verity, n. is truth. 

Veracity, n. is the habitual observance of truth, or the dispo- 
sition to speak truth. Feract^y belongs to the character of 
persons. 



CHAPTER XIV, 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF GRAMMAR. 

Lanouaoe, the subject of grammar, is the instrument hj 
which men have intercoujrsd with each other, in the mutual 
communication of ideas. 

Language consists of words, which, by common usage, are" 
the signs of Ideas or thoughts. Words consist of sounds, 
uttered by the human voice ; or they are represented by char- 
acters, written or engraved on material substances. 

Th6 grammar of a language explains the prihciples oa 
which that language is const]:ucted, classifies the words, iiJid 
directs how they shall be formed and arranged in sentences, 
both in speaking and writing. 

' Two persons, in order to tinderstand each other in the corn- 
munication of thoughts, must annex the same idea to the 
same word. For this purpose, things which exist, and about 
which they converse, must have names ; and tbose who in- 
tend to impart ideas to each other, must give the same name 
to the same thing. 

^ Material substances, and things that exist, must have names ; 
their qualities must have names; actions of all kinds must 
have names, and person^ must have names. ^ 

.The name of a thing,, of a quality, or of an action,' is that 
sound, or combination of sounds, by which men agree to ex- 
press the idea of that thing, quality, or action. Names of 
persons are arbitrary ; they pre the sounds by which the per- 
son is known. They are given, assumed, and changed at 
pleasure, and therefore are no part of the common language. 

A name of any thing material, or which conveys a distinct 
"^idea, without the aid of aiAy other word, is usually called, in 
grammar, a noun, from the Latin, nomen^ name. 

When there is but one thing or the sort, its name expresses 
that thing only. Tlius Vermont, is the name of a state, and 
th^re is but one state bearing that name. Vermont, then, is 
a proper noun ; that i$, uppropriato to that state, and applicable 
to nothing else. ^ ^ 
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. ' *Pr&per nouns, then^ are the names of persons, kingdom*, 
states, rivers, lakes, and the like» of which there is but one 
bearing that nam'e : as New York, Philadelphia, {iondon, Pa- 
ris, Mississippi, Potowmac, Hudson; Merrimac, Kennebec, 
France, England, Austria, Ontario, £rie» Huron. 

The naiiies of persons are proper itames ; for although ma- 
ny persons have the same name, yet there is no class, species, 
or kind, bearing the name. 

When there are many things of one species, or kind ; that 
is, having the like form, or properties, a name is given to the 
species, or Idnd. ' Thus, a plant of a certain form, with i. 
stem, root, and ^ branches, having a general resemblance, is 
called a tree, which is a geneilc name, that which is applied 
to the whole* geiius. A species of tree with a certain form 
and properties, is called .an oak ; another species is called. 
pine. 

This mode of ^ving names to species, kinds, and classes, 
prevents the necessity of giving a separate name to every tree, 
which would be impossible. 

Natnes of this sort are called common noun^ ; nouns which 
are common to whole species And genera. ,In like manner, 
horse, ox, sheep, dog, are common nouns, as ^ey are appli- 
cable, each to a species, or genus of anim&ls. 

In speaking of things, \ve h'ave need of a word to express 
one thing, or more than one. The mode by which, in £ng* 
Ij^h, a word expressing one thing, is altered to express two or 
more, is, in general, to add the letters, or the letters e;, to 
that word ; as tree, trees; book, books; page^ pages; brush, brush' 
es ; box^ boxes ; church, churches. There are some exceptions ; 
as man, men ; wo^an, women ; ox, oxen ; mouse, mice, . These 
are ivregular,'and are to be learned as exceptions. 

A word expressing one thing, is said to be in the singular 
number ; a word expressing two or more things, is said to be 
in.thQ plural number. There are, then, two numbers. 

A common noun, in the singular number, is usually prece- 
ded by the word an or a, Thk, in our mother tongue, the 
Saxon, is the same word as the Latin, unus ; the Belgic, een ; 
the German, ^n ; and the French, un ; which, by alteration, is . 
our present one. We jsay an ox, an owl, f^n ounce, an %gg ; 
that is, one. . For the ease of prcmuneiation, this an loses the 
n before a consonant : as a pen^a tree, a farm ; also Ja should 
be used before y consonant, and before u, when pronounced 
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yti, as in unit. We nse an, before a silent k; as an honor; 
l)Ut when the accent of a word beginning with A, not silent,i8 
on the second syllable, ease of ennnciation'seems to require 
nn ; as an historian, an herbivorous animal. Hence, we should 
• say, a hex^agon ; but an he:|ag^oBal figure. 

^n, or a, is an adjective of number, signif3dng one, and used 
indiiferently^ before any noun^ definite, or indefinite.* 

Pronouns are words used instead of names, or nouns, to 
expreiss persons^ Of these, there are three in each number; 

• . " , _ 
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* In the grammars of the English language, therehas been, and stillis,( 
continued series of errors on the subject of this wor(^ o». These gram- 
mars tell us that a is an indefinite article, prefixed to nouns, and used to 
point out a single thing of the kind, in a vague sense, indeterminate, or 
not pointing to a thing certain : as, '^ give me a book ; that is, any book." 
So ignorant were the first compilers of English grammar, of the pngin^f 
this word, that they considered a the original word, and that n was added 
before a vowel, — a thing that has never been done in any instance in the 
language. All this is a mistake.. 

In the first place, an, or a, is never pr^bced to a nono. A prefix isuni- 
ted with a wQrd, forming a part of it, which is never the case with an, or 
its abbreviation a ; or a prefix is a part of a title : as ih. St. Joh& 

In the second place, an is the. original word, and a is used in the place of 
it, before a consonant. It$ only u^ is to express ot2e, and itiat without 
the least reference to the defiditei\es8 or indefiniteness of the noun to 
which it relates. It is used before definite, or indefinite words, just as ^i 
three, foury and qyery adjective of number, is used. 

The example given above is correct. " Give me a boofi," that is, one, 
or any book. Just so is ftoo used. " Give me two books," t^iat is, any tv^. 
''Give me three books," that is„an^ three. From a basket of oranges, 
« being me an orange," that is, any orange. "Bring me tv30 oranges,*' 
that is, any two, " Bring, me ten oranges,'^ that is, any ten; and so on* 
ward to a thousand, or to any. other number. The word an, or a, in this 
respect, stands on precisely the same footing as every adjective of num* 
Ijers in the language. 

But let other cases be cited. Congress consists of two houses, a senate, 
and a house of representatives ; that is, aceording to the foregoing defi- 
nition, any senate, indeterminate, or in a vague sense j and any houM of 
representatives, uncertain which, but one of a number. 

New York i^ands on an island : that is, on any island, indeterminate. 

" I will be to thjtvaji God, and they shall be to me a people. " Heb. viii. 
10. That is, I will be to them any God, in a vague sense, indetermi- 
nate; one God of a number, but uncertain which. - They shall be tome 
a people, that is, any people, indeterminate. 

* Who is not surprised, that such a false definition and classification of 
this WOTd, shbuld keep its place in a grammar, and be taught to children, 
age after age j and at this day, boldly defended by nearly jev^ry compiler 
who treats of the subject ? • • . . - 

This, however, fs the fact, not only in English grammar, but in-Frencli, 
Italian^ German^ and other languages. 
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in tike singular, 1,7. '2, thm^ or you. 3, he, she, or it. The 
person speaking, or writing, calls hinvelf I ; the person ad- 
dressed, is called thou, in sacred style, and you, in common 
language ; the person of whom one speaks, is called he or she ; 
and if a thing, it, ^ ^ 

In the plural number, when a person speaks of two or 
more, including himself, he uses we. When he addresses two 
or more, he calls them you or ye* When he speaks of two 
or more, not addressing them, he calls ihemthey. 

Nouns and pronouns have c€ises. This word; in grammar, 
signifies a state, or position* 

Nouns have only one. use, or position, which requires a dif- 
ferent ending. This is when we speak of having, orpossess" 
ing something. Thus,' when we mean to say that -a book be- 
longs to John, we say John's book. The word John^s is here 
in a case called possessive, and this is formed by the addition 
of the letter s, with a comma. After ss, the comma is added, 
but not the s : as, for goodness^ sake ; and also after a single 
Sy when the pronunciation requires no additional syllable : as, 
on eagles' wings. If the pronunciation of the word requires 
an additional syllable, the s is added: as, Thomas's hook. 

When a noun or pronoun expresses the. agent that does an 
act, we say it is in the nominative case : as, I go, you walk, 
he rides. Here I, you, and he^ are in i\ie nominative case, 
before the verbs, ^ 

But when a noun or pronoun expresses a person, or thing, 
which rceives an action, or is affected by it, it follows the 
verb, and is said to be in the objective case : as, I see- him^ 
you flee me, be sees you. In the plural, we see them, they 
see us, you' see the clouds. * - 

Hence >we observe, that there are in English three cases^ 
the nominative, possessive, and objective. But nouns are the 
same in the nortiindtive and objective cases. We say, a man 
sees us, or we see the man. The pronouns only are varied in 
the cases. 

There are two genders in ^ammar, expressing different 
_ sexes, the • ma^cw/tnc and the feminine. The masculine de- 
notes a male ; the feminine, a female. The general rule for 
forming the feUiinine gender, is to add an ess to a noun ex- 
pressing the masculine gender : as, /ton,, lioness, heir, heiress. 
But in some words, a letter is lost in the feminine : a^in itc- 
tresSf iiaXeBd of dbtoress. Some feminine nouns endinix: 
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M» executrix from $xeeut&r; and odiers dftviate from these ndes, . 
as (Mess from a6&o^ Nouns which are neither masculine 
nor feminine are called neuter. Such are the names of nat^ 
ursl objects without sex or life ; as, tree^ cloud, rain»^ 

The qualities of things require names ; as, white, red, blue, 
good, bad. The words expressing qualities, either inherent 
in things, or ascribed to them, are called adjectives ; that is, 
words added, or that may be added. These words must always 
be used in reference to some thing expressed by a noun; as 
white paper ) black ink ; a high mountain ; a low valley ; a coU 
or warm day ; ayatr woman ; a generous ox faithful friend. 
'^ Of qualities there are different degrees. When 'we speak 
of a quality without comparing it with another, we call it 
positive, as bright^frniy weak. When we speak of a quality 
as greater or less than another, we add r or er to' the word, 
as brighter, firmer, weaker, whiter. When we intend to express 
Ae utgaost degree of a quality, we add to the word.^^^ arst; 
as brightest^ firmest, weakest, whitest. 

If we mean to express a moderate degree of a quality, we 
add ish to the word;- as whitish^ yellowish . 
. When adjectives have many syllables, the terminations & 
and est would often render the pronunciation difficult; for 
which reason, we express the degrees of comparison by using 
more and most before them ; as more generous, most benevo- 
lent. . 

The degrees ^f comparison then are, three, the positive, 
comparative, and superlative. But it might be more correct to 
say there sxefour degrees, an imperfect or moderate degree 
being expressed by the termination ish ; thus, u)hitish,'W^, 
whiter, whitest, . ^ . * . 

Those words which express action or being, or which affirm 
9ome thing, are called verbs ; that is, words by eminence ; for 
the verb is the principal source of all other words. 

Verbs may be arranged in two classes ; one containing 
such verbs as express an action that produces some effect on 
a person or things or whose action is directed to, or which ter- 
minates on an object. 

When we say a man lorites a letter, we observe, that the 
set of writing produces a letter. But when we say, a man 
loves virtue, the act of loving is directed to that object, or ter- 
minates on it. So when we see the stars ^ the act of seeing is 
directed to the stars and terminates on them. 
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ingi as ihii act expressed by the verb passes tq the object, or 
is directed to it. 

When a verb expresses an act\on performed by an agent, 

without affecting any object^ or being diriBcted toward it, the 

verb is called intransitive ; as, a man runs^ or sleeps y or todfAx, 

.or sits; the bird^i«x; the c^d cfMtf or laughs; the sun 

shines* . " ' 

When we state that a person or thing is affected by another 
person or thing, we use the substantive verb, to be, with a 
participle of. the perfect tense; as, John u esteemed by his 
friends; a lady is admired by her acquaintances. 

This is the passive form of iloglish verbs, answering to the 
passive verb in other languages. 

There is one verb of most extensive use^ which is often 
called the substantive v«r6, as il denotes '6#tii^ or existing in 
^me state or manner. This, in English, is the> verb ta he^ 
which has various inflections ; as, I am, you are, he .is« w« 
are, ye are, they arlB ; I was, thou wast, he was ; we, you, they 
were. This verb is always used in the passive form of £ng-. 
lish verbs. • 

Actions are performed, and things happen at different times; 
they may be now doing ; they may have been doni^at a former 
time ; ^they.^ill be done in some future time, I see the sun 
now ; I saw it yesterday ; I shall see it to-morrow. These 
different times ef an action require to be expressed by dif- 
ferent forms of the verb. These forms are called tenses- 

In English, there are twelve teases ; that is, different forms 
of the verb, or different combinations of words to express the 
time when an action is performed. 

i. The present tense, indefinite, which denotes, present 
action, or being ; as^ I now write ; or that which exists at all 
times ; as, the sun t^ a splendid body ; or it expresses a general 
truth, or a permanent habit or quality ; as, men *ars mortal ; 
.virtue is landable ; plants grow from the earth ; birds fly ; 
fishes swOn. * « 

. 2. Present tense, definite ; that is, expressing the true m 
certain time of action or being ; as, I ar/l reading. 

3, Pasttense, indefinite ; expressing timo past ; aS| the ark 
flaett/sd on the water. 

4, Past tense, definite ; as, John was speaking, 

5, Perfeet tease, indefinite ; which expresses aa actiOBi, 

16 . 
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completely past,biit the time not specified ; as, he hasfinkhd 
his nouse ; of it expresses continued action or beiiig ; as, the 
man has lived seventy years; ' 

6. Perfect tense, definite ; which expresses an action just 
finished, or lately finished ; as, they have been repairing -\^% 
road. . * 

7. Prior past, indefinite ; which expresses acn action which 
was pastor finished at or before a particular time ; as, he hd 
received the news before the mail arrived. 

8. Prior past,, definite ; which affirms an act just past, at 
or before 'a particular time ; atsi, I had been vxilking, 'when my 
friend arrived. 

^9. Future tense, indefinite ; which gites notice of an event 
to happen hereafter ; as, he mil go to town to-morrow; and I 
shall accompany hiip. - 

10. Future tense, definite ; which expresses an action 
which willttake place, and be unfinished at a future time, men^ 
tioned ; as,- when you arrive, he will be preparing to receive 
you. , 

11. Prior future tense, indefinite ; which expresses an ac- 
tion or evetit which will be* past at a future time specified ; 
38, they wiU have finished the work by noon. 

12. Prjgr future tense, definite ; which represents that an 
action will be just past at a future time specified*; as, he voUl 
have been preparing for a visit from you, a Week before you 
arrive. . 

There is another form of expression which often renders 
the verb emphatical. This is by the ude of do in the present 
tenscj and did in the past ; as, 1 do beseech you to be careful 
of your health. I did urge you to be more prudent, 

Th«.use of this word (jjHen renders a repetition of the prin- 
xnpal verb unnecessary ; as, you write a better hand than I 
do ;' thatis, than I write. He rode faster th^n you did ; that 
is, faster than yotf rode. « 

When any thing is direc|ly affirmed, the form of the verb ^ 
IS in what is denominated the indicative 'mode; that is, the 
mode which expresses declaration ; as, we go ; they run ; you 
see. *• 

When the verb is used to command or entreat, it is said to 

be in the imperative mode ; as, go thou ; return ; be tranquil, • 

' When actions or events are represented as conditional, or 

hypothetical, the verb is said to be in the subjunctive mode ; 

as, if he be sick. ; though you should be disappointed. In 
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the use of this mode, no two authors agree, and no writer's 
practice is uniform. - - ' ^ 

[Note, The use of nuwd, in grammar, confounds the word 
With mood, temper, or state of mind. This is wrong. I fol- 
low Lowth, who idways uses mode,\lie proper translation of 
the Latin ntodns.] 



PARTICIPLES. 

From verbs are formed participles of the present and per« 
feet tenses. 

. The participle of the present tense ends in ing ; as from 
read is formed reading, I am now vynting; I was then urtf- 
ing; I shall be writing. This participle is always regular. 

Observe, this participle denote^ an action present at some 
particular time, present, past, or future. 

The regulai^ participle of the perfect tense ends in ed ; as 
from tHm.\a (oimed itumed ; denoting an act past and finished. 

The inregular perfect participles end in en, as spoken, and in 
tj as left, sought ; or they are still more anomalous^ 



ADVERBS. 

Words which are used to vary or modify the sense of verbs 
and -adjectives, are called adverbs, (a name which signifies, 
words placed near verbs.) As these words vary the sense of 
adjectives, also, they may be more c6rrectly denominated 
modifiers. Thus, a man runs, expresses the action of running, 
gen^erally without specifying in what manner. But when we 
say a man runs fast, the wordyjwf describes the manner of 
running, and is the modifier of run, " Jn this sentence, a man 
is eoatremely sick ; the word extremely modifies the sense of 
the adjective Hck. 
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V PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions, as the name imports, are words used h$fm 
nouns, -tQ express some relation, situation, effect, or some di- 
rection of action or motion. . ' 

The prepositions are, a^ ahout^ abovCi after, against, amU 
across, around, among, below, behind, beneath, besides, betvs^y 
betwixt, beyond, by, for, from, in,Jnto, on ox upon, over, to, to-. 
ward, with, within, without, under, up, through. 

Most of these prepositions denote place, position, or situa- 
Hon; as at, by, above, below. Against indicates opposition in 
place or motion. . 

Among denotes intermixture. 'To, ftom^ towarif express 
metioB. With denotes union or nearness. 

Prepositions require after them the objective case of nomiB 
and pronouns ; as aBout the house ; on the floor ; at home; 
after us ; toward them ; to the city ; from the river ; for her; 
against vice ; without him ; under the table ; among the people. 

Several of these prepositions are used to moduy the sense 
of verbs ; and in this use, they are placed after the verb, and 
might be more properly denominated postpositions ;^ but they 
may be called modifiers : as to cast up ; that is, to put sums 
together ; to give up, to resign, to surrender ; to set out, to be- 
gin a journey ; to turn off, to dismiss. 

Prepositions often have sentences or phrases after them, in- 
stead of nouns ; as before he came ; after he arrived ; against 
he comes. 

These seem to be original forms of ei^ression in our lan- 
guage ; it does not appear that any noun has been omitted. 
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CONNECTIVES OR CONJUNCTIONS. 

CoBjuBctions are words which connect the members of a 
' sentence and form a compound sentence. The pirincipti 
words used for this purpose are, and, or, but. 

And is called a copulative conjunction, because it connects 
members of a sentence in a continued narration, without any 
opposition in the sense. Thus, " And ye shall tell my father 
of all my glory in Egypt, and of* all ye have seen ; and ye 



shall haste and bring down my father hither.'' Gen. sLv. 13. 
Here are four meiid>ers united in one sentence. 
• The disjunetive connectives have a differenf effect. One 
of these is or, which expresses an alternative. Thus, " John 
dr Robert will visit yoM to-morrow." 'Here are two members 
in the sentence, the latter disjoined from the former by or. 
The statement is in the alternative ; one of the men will visit 
yon, but not both. ' • 

The disjunctifb hut continues the sentence, but introduces . « 
a member expressing doubt or opposition to what is exprefted 
in the first member ; as, " The man says he will pay me to- 
morrow, but it is uncertain, or I doubt it." " He says he can 
lift a certain weight, ^< it is hot possible." ' 

When two or more persons or things in the nominative are 
connected by the copulative conjunction, they must have a 
verb in the plural ; yas John and Robert are younger than 
Thomas ; John, , Robert, and Thomas are older than Henry. 

When the names, in the singular, are disjoined^ by or, the 
verb must be in the singular number, for the assertion is ap-^ 
plied only to one of the alternatives'; as either John, or Robert, 

t« Thomas vms present.* . - 

' *> * ■ ■- 

* The words (f, though,; that, notwiih9tasiding, becausey-duringf except^ 
Mve, provided, are generally classed with coDJunctions or prepositions. 
But nothing can be further from the truth. . 

" If and though are verbs, and always verbs* 1/ is only an abbreviation 
of give, or the' Saxon spelling of the word, f^if, which has been obsolete ' 
scarcely a century. Though is also a verb, de&ctive in aU its inflections ; 
but Both these words have the signification of verbs, and sentences iijr 
which they occur cannot be correetly analyzed, without considering them 
as verbs. They have no property of conjunctions. • ^ 
, In this sentehce, « He wiU.go, t/ you desire it," the original and true 
form was, he will go, give that, you desire it j that is, grant the fact that 
.you desire it, then he will go. The ytrordthat, referring to the following ' 
clause, is generally omitted. • . 

" But I pu^^sue, if thai 1 may apprehend." Phil. iii. 12. Here is the 
original ilbnn of expressing condition, ^is a verb, forgive, and thftt is ' 
th^ objective ca^e after it, referring to the fbllowing sentence or clause. 

«* But thou^ thai we, or an angel from heaven, f reach to you other- » , 
yglse.'^'^J^ishc^ Bible. This is t^e old form of ^iting, and is good Eng- 
lish. J'hough is here a verb, governing that, which is a pronoun, or sub- 
stitute for the sentence following. That^ after though, is now omitted, 
as it is after if. 

The phrase above is, though that, grant or admit that we, pr an angdi. 
4c« *^ Though Mos99 and Samuel sitood before me, yet my mind could 
^ be tpwMdtto people." Jer. xy. 1. 

16« 
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EXERCISES IN VERBS. 

Let the pupil tell the tense, number, and ^r8on,and how each is fonn> 
ed. The figiuQM»4kHB tet lesson, show the peraonsy and serve* for an 
example. He, she^ and tf, are aU M* the third person, but of diiferent 
genders. . 

LiSSSON 1. , 

Singular Number. • % 

1. 1 run when I am in baste ; I walk when not in haste. 
2. In solemn style. Thou readest with -a clear voice. 

2. In common style. You paint with a brush. 

3. He spells.very well ; he has a good pronunciation. 
3. She steps with ease ; she moves with an air. 

3. It is good to be afflicted ; it makes us humble. 

Plural Number. 
1.' We love modest behavior ; we dislike the proud? 

2. Ye, you smile when pleased, but frown when displeased. 

3. They i&fier in opinion, yet they are friends. 

\ ■ - * 

* • . • 

Beeaustf too, is numbered among the conjunctions. How, then, cas 
we parse such expressions as these f Because of these things ; becauH of 
me ; becattse of the priesent rain. They canuQt be-analyzed on the sup^ 
position thviVhecause is a conjlinction. Because is now one word, but for* 
merly the parts of the word were written separately, by cause; and to 
parse the foregoing phrase we must^ still <!onsider be aiKl cause as two 
words? by cause (^ these things. 

Notwithstanding is a compound of not and vnthstanding. This is prop- 
erly followed by Aat, though this word is often omitted. It rains, bat 
notwithstanding that, (it rains,) I. mu^ return. Withstanding is always 
a participle, whether with or without that; and notwithstanding in xxnioiL 
with thaty Or a sentence, always forms the^ clause independent, or case 
absolute, ' _ ""*"* 

During has the same character and use. It is always a participle of 
the obsolete verb, dure, Ipo endure,) and with the following words, con- 
stitutes the clau^ indepen4ent : as, during the time, during the day, i%- 
ring the conversation. 

Provided is a participle of the perfect tense ; and with the clause or 
words following, always constitutes the independent clause. He tMH 
ride, promded you will furnish him with a horse. Here^ot?irfed, with the 
followiAg words, constitutes the clause independent. He will ride, yon 
furnishing him with a horse being provided ; that is, on that "condition. 

Except, in the sentence **' except ye repent, ye shall aU likewise perish," 
•is a verb. Except, take away, remove the following fact, or condition, 
ye repent, ye shall all perish. 

Save, in' the phrases, " fight neither with the small nor great, save only 

with the King of Israel.'' « Ist%el burned none of them, save Hazor on- 

Jr/'isa var^f in the latter paisa^e, \X %o^«cn& Ha«Q7 iii the objectivei 
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Lesson 2. 

I traveled last .week a hundred miles. 
Yeu pefontied your task in good time. 
.The earth was once in a state of chaos. 
We planted corn in May and collected the crop in October. 
Ypu departed in June and returned in August. 
.They violated the la^s and were punished. 

Lesson 3. v* 

*\ have lived long and have enjoyed good health. 
You have gained wealth and reputation. , 
Virtue has never failed to reward its possessor. 
We have sowed thirty acres of land with wheat. 
You have mowed twenty acres of. grass land. 
They have erected a bridge^ over the river. 

• - Lesson 4. 

V • 

/ 

I had finished my lettdr before the mail arrived. 
You had arrived before the meeting was opened. 
She had called on her. friend before noon. / 

We had establiahed business in the west. ^ 

You had received payment with' interest. • 
They had tried experiments without success. 

in the fonner, its object, or objective, is the following part of the senr 
4ence, save, except, take dht of Jthe order given, the £ing of .Israel. 

Hence the mist^e in the following passages. "There was no stranger 
with us in the houses save w^ two in the honse." We; should be its, in 
the objective. 

*' All men can not^receive this saying, aave they to whom it is giv«i.** 
They should be ifvem* 

But no mistake of the truct character of words has been the eausis of 
so much injury, as that of supposing that to be a conjunction, in cases 
where it refers to a sentence* -A like mistake was made by early writers, 
' in regard to the Greek, oti, and the Latin quod. Jerome adopted it, and 
it'runs through his version of the scriptures.. The consequence isj that lu9 
ver^on abounds '^ith errors like the following : " Ye have heard, because 
it wa§> said to them of old time.*' In our common version, this mistake 
occurs in two o» three passages ; one only will be here mentioned. This 
is in Romans, viiL ^, 21., where the Word because should be that, and 
no point should stand between hope and that. In consequence of this 
mistake, the passage is hardly intelligible ;■ whereas, by the use of that, 
without the point eufter ftc^e, the meaning is obvious. 

These brief remarks show how imperfectly our language has been an- 
alyzed- Errors of long standing are retained, in oppo8iti<m to-the elear^r 
est evidence, and greatly to the prejudice of the las^^iiA%^. 
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Lesson d. 
I shall probably succeed in business, "l . 
You Will prosper if you are diligent. These forms of the 



He will visit us on Monday. 
They will finish the work this day. 
I will'jnake punctual payment. 
You shall have a new coat. 
He shall receive good wages. 
You shall obey your father. 
He shall be your companion. 
They shall all obey th^ laws. 



verb foretell. 



I These Ibrms express a 
[ promise. 

1 These forms express ccm- 
f-mand, threatening y or deter- 
J mination. 



Lesson 6. 
I shall have finished th^ work by noon. ~ 
You will have arrived at New York by sunset; 
He will hay6 read the b6ok by six o'clock. 
We shall have repaired the roads in June. 
. You will have closed your business before night. 
They will have performed all that was required. 



These forms 
foreteU. 



It must be observed, that the use of shedlm pr&mising, em" 
manding, and threatening, is confined to declaratory phrases : 
such as assert o» afiirm. When the words .tohen, whenever^ 
whosoever, whether, wheresoever, till, whithersotver, precede 
shaM^ this word ceases to express profhise^ threatening, or de- 
termination, and expresses, prediotion. • . . 

So also in conditional phrases, when the wjords if, though, 
unless, precede shall, it has the sense of foretelling on conditUm* 

Thus, when ye shall see Jerusalem encompassed with ar- 
inies. 

Whoever shall confess me before men. 

Whenever he shall come, I shall be glad to see him. 

Whoever shall exalt himself, shall be abased. 

In the last example, the first shall merely predicts ; thd 
latter, expressing affirmation, rArea^en^. 

As soon as ye shall enter the city, ye will find him. I Sav. 
ix. 13, . 

Ye win not have gone over the cities of Israel, tt7/ the Son 
of man shall have come. Math. x. 23.' 

If he shall go ; though you shall be present ; whether they 
shall come or not. In such phrases, ^Ao/Z expresses merely 
predieUpOf w 8 future event 
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* / 

* When a question is asked, shall cannot express promise, 
threatening, or commandr *► 

LEssoif 7. 

Definite tenses, expressing the actual time when a thing is done. 

I am writing, while you are reading. 

You are reading, while I am writing. 

He is singing, while jrou are knitting. / 

She is knitting, Awhile you are playing. 

It is snowing, while we are dining. ■ ' : 

We are talking, while the wind is whistling. 

You are moving,' while I ani sitting still. 

They are plowing, while you are reaping. 

Lesson 8. 
I was walking, when it was raining. 
You were looking at the sun, during the ecKpse. 
He was coming home, and I was waiting for.him. 
We were dining aftwo o'clock.*" 
You, or ye, were preparing for a journey. 
They were-^ going to* school at nine o'clock. 

Lesson 9. 
I have l)0en mending my pen. • 

You have been ruling your paper". ' ~ 

He has been delivering a speech. ^ 
We have been plowing and planting. 
You have been slfedding wood. 
They have been sawing and piling wood. • 

Lesson 10. 
I had been moving furniture, when you came home. 
You had been visiting distant friends, ^ 

He had been hunting for partridges. 
We had been feasting on venison. 
Ye, you had been eating buck-wheat cakes. 
They had been suffering with hunger. 

LEssgN 11. 

I shall be turning hay at ten o'clock. 
You will be hoeing corn, while I am pip wing. 
He will be whetting his sythe. 
Wb shall be raking oats for binding. 
Ye, you will be disputing at yoiir leisure. 
They will be resting ni4he shade. 



•►These foretell. 
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Lesson- 12. 

• 

I shall have bedn learning my lesson. 
You will have been riding to town. 
He, she will have been reading the Bible. 
We shall have been making a bargain. 
You^ ye will have been exchanging horses. 
They will have been engaged in conversation* ^ 

Imperative Mods. 

Commanding, Advising, Requesting, 

Let me have a pen. 

Have patience ; do thou be patient. 

Let us be sober and considerate. 

Do you remain at home. 

Let the men be paidi ' • 

Let me be going. 

Be thou, or you, writing; 

Do you be reading. <. . 

Let us be preparing to 'depart. 

Let them b6 performing their tasks. 



►Th^se foretell 
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' EXERCISES IN THE IRREGULAR VERps. 

SHOWING THE USE ,0F THE TENSES AND PARTICIPLES. 

The pupil may be required to teU the tense in eadh example. 

Abide. Our friend ahidesvf'i^ us ; he abode with us a week; 
he had abode with us a long time. 
^ Arise. Rise. A storm arises' in the west ; it arose at four 
o'clock ; before we had nWn from the table. So rise, rose, 
risen. 

Awake. Wake. He awakes, or wakes, early ; he awoke at five 
o'clock ; he has awaked, or waked, already. 

Bear. You bear misfortunes with patijence ; you bore the loss 
without murmuring ; you have borne many losses. Losses 
should be borne with fortitude. John was born in January^ 

Beat. The coachman beats his horses ; he beat them yester- 
day. A dull horse must be ^a^<?n. 

Begin. The day begins to dawn. The farmer began Ida work 
early ; the work was begun in good season. The man has 

. ffegvn to refoj^m j h^ ought tp h^ye be^un long ago, • 
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Bend. The archer bends his bow ; he bent i% with all his 
strength^ the bow was fally &en^ (Bended is sometimes 
used,)* 

Bere&ve. Death &^eave^us*of friends. The widow is i«reot>ed 

* or bereft. An orphan is a ehild bereaved of its parents. 
Beseech. We beseech you to be faithful ; we besought you in 

yain. • We have often besought your favor ; it has been ^- 

sought with earnestness. 
Bid. The parent bids hia son to be quiet ; he cfften bade him 

to study; the boy, though bidden j, refused to do as he waiS 

bid, . 

Bind. The farmer binds sheaves of wheat. A promise binds 

a man to performance. The officer bound his prisoner ; the 

* prisoner was &oun(2 ^ith chains. We are all bound to obey 
the laws. * • 

Bite. Animals bite with their teeth. The dog bit the child. 

We are often bitten by fleas and musketoes." . • 
Bleed. The i^urgeon bleeds his patient j he bled him copiously ; 

the patient has 4often been 62«<^. 
Blow. Drying wind? blow from the North West; yesterday 

i\i% wind blew from the East ; to-day a mild zephyr haB 

blown (torn thd South West. 
Break. The oxen break a chain ; they broke it yesterday ; it 

v^as broken into three pieces. 
Breed. Stagnant water breeds musketoes. The malaria of Italy^ 

bred diseases. .A well-bred man never provokes a quarrel. 
Bring. Flour brings a gcM>d price. John brought me a present. 

The contest is brought to a haj^ issue. 
Build. We sometimes build our hopes in air, as fools have 

often budt their houses on sand. Solomon built a magnifi- 
- * cent temple. Builded is sometimes used. This word should 

be written according to the original^ bUd^ bUt. 
. Burst. Bhrst is the same in all the tenses. A bottle bursts 

to-day ; another burst yesterday ; I knew it had bursty or 

had been burst. 
Buy.. We buy flour this year, for less than we bought it last 

year, and probably it may be bought for a less price next 

year. ' . 

Cast. This verb has no variation for the tenses. They cast 

lots to-day ; they cast lots yeifterday. Lots have often been 

cti^^ for deciding ^ood causes, 

■ ,. -^ ■ 
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Catch. We often ca^cA cold -inipnideiQlly. Formerfyi fishermen 

amght salmon in the Connecticut. Since, a dam was erect- 
ed m Montague, no more salmon are caugfu in that river. 

Calched is also used. ' 

' Chide. A father cAtc?^^ his disobedient children; he cAtcTthem 

formerly, and they deserve to be chid, or chidden, 
Ghooset He is wise who choeses the good aiid refuse the evil. 

He who, when young, chose the path 6f virtue, will not, in 

old age, repent that this course was chosen.' 
Cleave. We cleave woo/i with an ax, or wi^h a beetle and 

wedges. The farmer cUfi timber for rails. Cleft wood dries 

better .than round wood. i 

Cling. Men cling to their friends, and to their interests. 

It is not easy to separate men who have long ehing to a 

leader. • 

Clothe^ In warm climates, men elothe themselves In linen or 

silk. The industrious man clothed his family. The children 

of the dram-drinker are often clothed^ or clad^ with rags; 

and so is the sluggard. ' » 

Come. The laborer come^.weary from the field. The boy cam 

from school llite ; he might have come home at an earlier 

hour. " Come to me, all ye that labor, and*are heavy laden, 

and I will give you rest.*^ 
Cost. This verb is the same in all the tetises. Wheat costs 

to-day what it cost yesterday, and what it has c6st for ayear 

pait. . 
Crow, Is now regular ; crowed'. Crew is obsolete* 
Creep. The child creeps i>^foTe he wiilks ; he cr^ into the 

parlor. 
Cot, Is the same in all the tenses. The farmers cut timber^ 

Qur firat settlers cut the tree9 of the forest to clear the land ; 

and when icut^ the logs were rolled together and burnt. 
Digre. The good citi2cn dar^s not violate the laws. They 

<7urff not ask him any mote questions. 
'l)eal. Z>6a/ justly with all men. The citizens have deah bread 

liberally to the poor. 
Dig. I cannot diginnd I am ashamed to beg. The drunkard ' 

has dug his own grave. , The husbandman has digged a ditclii 

to drain his land. ' ^ 

Do. Da what daty requires to be d^* The man did for odiers 

what they dt(2 foir him. 



X^W' Vim^ drm » 8lA<^> ^ » A«cli. ▲ hthvy load nmjt be 
Jratmi on snow. The in^s^^i^ni *•»*» bill on hit fadbr. 

Ikiyeit Th^ fanqev Jnu^ » t^am. The purohMer drme a hasd 
Qf e^ttle (Q markets Th^ patlle drititn are called a 4nwtf. 

Drink. The temperate man drinks water. The >ipies ^ank 
fpqi* till hft stink into 4h9 gw^e. 

Dwfi)!. W^ dmU in, th^ land in whiah mu faKhera d¥^k. 

Eat. Men 6a< the flesb of animals which eat grass. Baa oto 
pf Afi forhiddf lA frvit. Sbe gave U> Adam, and he a^. And 
w^en they had 0<x4a» they n^ece afratd of thek Makei, for 
they had sinned. ' • 

£<lg^^«* ^^^ «M^t «i^aq^^ a copper plale, ichichp when 

engravedy or engraven^ is impressed for a lik^eaa. 
Fait. A« ft H«e ,^(Z£ff^ so it liea. The price of atocka jM/ 

on the alarm of war. Man hcts fallen hom liis pnautivi 

lectitu^e. 
Ff ^L The sic|( man'/««if beltejc to^dfiy than he^^Jr yesteiday, 

and he might have felt better, ^d he been more pmdiht. 
^iAx, Men^i^ for yicjory, pr r«¥enge. Men have fon!gkt 
> mtb. ^«ch o^her e>w ainpQ Ae eie^ioi^. Annies have often 

fought and gained noting. 
pad. Wf ^n(l pvp^f of mind i^ the pnictic^ ol virtue. Men 

^ra ^ottji^ moie pspfit in agri«tfltnre« manuiactui?^ and 

Si4e« ^V^ in min«a of gold and ailver. He ^^ho finds 
^ easnre in gluttony and drunkenneaa» wili ji^ an early 

fife. " Ttie ^'v^^jhfi wheimoinan puvaueib.'' The ene- 
my ^e^i andjescaped. 

f^iiif. i;*^ ch«9Apioft fiings bia antagonial ; and whe» he 
hsiB flung him, he atruta ftnd boaata. 

f ^. tvp^fiy. The litUe robin fim at the boy who wae 
oUmbii^ to iftb h^r nest. Bich^a hare often ^itrnn^ away, 
9i»d credit tokou 

Forget. Nevdr forget an act of kindness. The chief butler 
forgot Joseph. How often are diyine Bperciea/iwr^otts* / 

Fors^e. For^€^ every vice. The man wha^rjoe* ricious 
companiops in youth, will not h% forsaken by friends in old 

Freeze. The rivers do not freeze within the tiopioa. * ne 
man yO^fro^^ hi^ finge?"** rubbed the >•*;?«» limbain apoiw. 

{^il (^^ wi%*>W. G^ u*«knitanding. We got^ Und fiv a 
song. Money gotten by gambling is. ao^ lost. 
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OUd. We g<W many tkingi with gold leaf. A gildedi or ^ 

frame retains long its brightness. 
Gird. Gird on the harness for combat. " Jesns took a towel 

and ^r(fed himself." "Stand with your loins gtr* about ^ 

with truth." 
Give. " Give to him that asketh thee." He gave liberally to 

the poor. A man seldom regrets that he has given too 
. much. 
Go. The righteous go to the grave in peace. Abram wetit 

down into Egypt to sojourn. We have gone astray like tost 

.aheep. 12 

Graven The^artist graves with an instrument. The plate is l^ 

graved or graven. 
Grind. The mill grinds com, which, when ground, riiakes 
• meal. 
. Grow. A man grotvs till he is twenty,. or twenty-five years 

old. The pine tree grew to a great hight, and when grom 

it was felled for a mast* ^ ' - 

IlaViB. 'the tenant ?ias possession of the hoUse ; he 7ud yoS- 

sessioQ the last year, and he has had it much longer ; he 

might have had with it a good farm. 
Hang. The cloih^ hangs on the tenter-hooks. The officer 

hemged the convict ; he hung him with a halter. The room 

is hung with curtains. ^ On what a slender thread hai^ 

everlasting things !" , 

Hear. We hear the alarms of war. We love to hear news. 

We have heard what our fathers suffered, in settling this 
. land. ■ ^ 

Hew. The ax-man hews timber ; h€| hewed the beama of tbe 

church. Timber is first scored and then hewn. 
Hkle» Hide the faults of your friend. Nothing oah be hid 

from thc^ Almighty. All hidden crimes will be disclosed. 
Hit This is the same in all the tenses. The rifle-maif M/^ 

the mark ; he hit the target yesterday* ^ * 
Hold. We hold a pen in the right hand. The soldiers held 

up their heads. Our lives are held by a precftrions tenure. 
Hurt. This is the same in all the telises. A brtiise hurts the 

flesh. Slander hurts the reputation. A man may hurt the 

feelings (^ his friend. • •• 

Keep. Our indispensable duty is to keep the Sabbath ; the 

real christian keeps it as holy time. But in general the 

Sabbath is not well kept. 
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CiQl. Tlos 19 t)ie MHie in all the teBnes. Females IHil stock- 
iDgs ; many have alWays knit their own stockings. 

Cnow. We now j^jmho, what our fathers knew not; and some 
things will never be knavn^. 

Lade. The merchant lades his ship ; he laded it with flour ; 
and the ship, when laden^ sailed for Europe. 

Lay. The prudent man lays up provisions for winter. The 
officer knd down his commission. The crime of theft wa» 
laid to the man's charge. 

Lead. Obedience to the laws pf God leads to happiness* We 
pray that we may not be led into temptation. General 
WiUihington led our armies in the war of the revolution. 

Leave. He who migrates leaves his country. Our pilgrim 
fathers left England for the enjoyment of religious free- 
dom. Let no business^ which can be done to-day, be left 
till to-morrow. - * . • ^ 

Lend. Jjend money on good security. The French lent uis 
aid in the Var, and Holland lent us money to pay our debts. 
The money lent waS' well repaid. 

Let. This verb is the same in all the. tenses. We let a bouse, 
and the house is let oil rent. 

Lie. (Down.) We lie down to sleep. The servants lay too 
late this morning. They have lain too long.. 

Lose. We often lose advantages by delay. England lost her 
colonies by oppressing^, them. Advantages tost are not al- 
ways recovered. Never io^e your temper in debate. 

Make. Riches make to themselves wings and fly away. Make 
not haste to be rich ; money made in haste is often sooQ 
lost. 

Meet. Men meet for social pleasure ; they meet for debate. 
Conventions have met and resolved, and met and resolved 
agai&, and then f»^ with disappointment. 

Mow. We mow grass when in blossom. Grass, when mowed^ 
' should be well dried. When mourn late it wants little 

drying. 
Pay. You shall pay me tb-d&y. I will pay you to*morrow. 

The debt ought to haye been paid long ago. 
Put. This verb has no variation for tenses. Never ;w« yout 
friends* to trouble. He put his hand to the plow and looked 
Imck. 
Read. This verb is written alike in all the tenses, htA the 
past tense and participleof the perfect tense have the vowel 
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#sh<Mri/ H0i$adsw«ll. He i^e^ a diapter ki Ae Bifete. 

He has s^d many books. 
Rend. To rend is to part by fbrcb. A prisoner rends his 

chains, as Samson rent withs and cords. When the Jews 

were afflicted, they rent their garments. 
Rid. This is the same in all the tenses. We rid omrselres 

of burdens when we can. 
Ride. We nVfo on horseback and in carnages. 'We rode to 

the city aitd returned on foot. .A horse that is rid cor n(2cfes 

daily must be well fed.. 
Ring, i^tng' the bell. The sound rings in my ears. The 

sexton raft^ the bell, and when the bell was rung, the peo- 
ple assembled. 
Rise. See arise, 

Rire. Wo rive timber for shingles.* The man rit^d a thou- 
sand. A thousand may be riven ox rived in a day. 
Ruii. We all ritn a race in life. ' Ahimaaz ran faster than 

Oushi. Let us so run as to obtain the prize. 
Saw. We saw pine k)gs into boards. We sawed 9\l ni{[lit. 

L^gs, when sawed or sawnf make boards and plank. 
Say. ; It is not expedient always to Joy what ^e think, fl^ 

sai^ we might rely on what was said. 
See. We see to^ay what we never saw befinre, and what manj 

hs¥ejfiOi seen, 
fitoek. Seek first the kingdom of heaven | let it be sought 

with care. Esau found no place of repentance, AonghiiQ 

smtgM it carefully with tears. 
Ml. Buy the truth, and ^«/^ it not. Esau sM his birth-right 

to Jacob. The French government sold Louisiana to tb^ 

United '^tates, for fifteen millions of dollars. It was sm 

for a gr4at price^ but worth the money. ^ 
Send. We send to the East Indies for spices andJRnr tea. 891 

societies have sent many missionaries to preach the gospel. 
, They are j«n^ on important business. 
Set. This verb is the same in all the tenses. Distingiiish du| 

word from si^i We setK chair or a table. Our guests m 

in chairs and at the table. The fowler has set a net to catch 

birds. The traveler has ^^^ out on his journey. 
Sit. A judge sits on the bench ; a bird sits on her e*ggs ; and 

when she hits sat^ or sitteny a certain time, the young ar9 

hatched. / 
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: Wben a nUB Mkeslds bea^i he liietasrto dety ot re- 

fltse. Tb^ bef ikookthe tree and tbe Apples feH« The 

sinner trembles at' the sound of a ^Aail^ leaf. 
S^{>e. The ki&iuBXf shapes a block of marble. H^ shapid 

the head of the jodg^e^ We are shapen, or shaped^ in sifiT 
l^ate. May be ranked with the regmar verbsi past tense and 

patticiple shaved, 
^h^tir^ Our farmers shectr their sheep in ^e spring. One 

farmetr sheand, the last year^ five hundred sheep^ We say 

a sheep is ^keiared, or shorn. 
Shed. This verb is the same in all the tenses. The clouds 

jr^d^rain. Whoever sheddeth man's bloody by man shall 

his blood be shed. Rivers of blo^od have been* wickedly 

sh^ hi wats. 
§bine. Th^ moon shims with borrowed light. The same siin 

which sktm6Mi^n Adam, hath shmed or shone ^ai^u all hia 

postetity. ' * 

Sh^w; The gidde shetBs the w^. The way is shewn to us. 

This verb is obsolescent. Show is now generally used. 
6iibW; Wi<oib Mt the pdlh of safety: The guide showed us the 

-pvlikch of the king. The interiotof the palace was shown 

to us. • "* 

fi^^oe; The smith shoes horsei^ und oxen ; he has shod thou- 
sands. Horses are shod for defending their hoofs. 
Sttootr B^6 shonid ndt shoot little birds. A man shot a robin 

iii the garden, and robbed us of the little warbler's song. 
Shrink. Flannel shrinks in hot water ; sometimes it is shrunk 
■•■'' i^ iniieh. A consetdntious man shrinks from the t^ommis- 

sion bf a cfime. 
I^ed. Thiii verb has no variation for the tenses. We shr^ 

ddth ; atid doth U shred 
8lMit. Thi&r verb is the same in all the tenses. We shut a 

door to-day ^ we shut it yesterday ; and^the door was opened 

tod #^if dvery hour. 
8ihg; W^ ^>l^ psalms in worship; When the Israelites had 

escaped from Egypt, Moses aad the children of Israel sang 

ft fcoDg to th^ Lord. The song was sung with joy. 
Sink. Lead Hiik^ in water. The drowned man sunk. Many 

a man has sunk an estate by once writing his name on the 

feckof kftbie. 
ntf . We ila^ an ox fbr food. David slew Goliath with a 

sling and a stone. What untold millions Ot men have been 
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slain by their ^elbw^-raen ! To sk^ is lo stt^; aad our 

ancestors used to say, to day a bargain, as We now say to 

strike a bargain. ^ 

{Sleep, Men sUep to refresh their weary Hmbs; bat they 

should not lie in bed when they have ^2ep< enough. 
Slide. Children slide on sleds. A few years ago, a yastbody 

of earth slid down from one of the White Momta^s, and 

buried a family. In^mense masses of saow have at times 

slid down from the Alps, and buried whole villages. 
Sling. We do not often sUng stones ; but the ancients « 

stones in battle. 
Slink. Guilty men slink from public notice ; they have 

slunk and hid themselves. 
Slit. Men slit iron into nail rods.' Iron is slU or smitten. 
Smite. Men smite their enemies. The Lord smote Benjamin 

before Isvael, and twenty-five thousand were smitten. 
Sow. Farmers sow gram in the spring; they formerly Mved 

winter i^heat, which foiled, and now spring wheat is often 

sown. 
^Speak. Young men speak orations. Demosthenes spok^ witb 

great effect. "A word fitly jjp^en, is like appleis of gold 

in pictures of silvfir. •' 
Speed. We do not often say to speed ; sometimes it is said, 
• an arrow was sped. 
Spend. ^* We spend oiir years as a tal^ that is told." ^Let 

time be well spent. How much money is ^nt in folly and 

vice! 
Spill. The careless • maid j^i^ water, and makes trouble. 

Water spih on the ground cannot be gathered again. 
Spin. Females used to spin for making cloth ; they, spm Ettle 

now, as most wool and cotton are now spun by machinery. 
Spit. This verh is the same in all the tonses. The old pre- 
terit spat is not in use. 
Spread. This verb is not varied for- expressing time. Men 

spread grass for making hay. They spread yesterday, and 

the grass was well spread, ' 

Spring. The antelope springs from rock to rock. Grass 

springs after winter, and th^ time when plants beg^ to gioW) 

we' cc^ll spring. The ship sprung a leak. 
Stand. We stand or sit at pleasure. We stood an hour to hear 

an eloquent address. A church now stimds where athei- 

leronce ^tood. 
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Steal.. ^< He ihfit sieak my motS^y sUals truh.'' '\ Let 

that ^^ofe, steal no mcnre." Stolen goods are sometimee 

recovered. 
Stiiig. A hornet Hings ; and a profligate man is oflen Hung 

with remorse. 
Stride. A man strides when he takes long steps. The hunter 

stridox strode hastily over the field. 
Strike. The coachman strikes his horses. The ball struck 

the target. ''Why should ye be ^^rici^ any more ?** 
String. Females string, beads. Onions are strung on ropes 

of straw. 
Strive. Men strive for fame or for office; '' Two men of the 

Hebrews strove together." " Thou art found and caught, 

because thou hast striven against the Lord.*^ 
Strew. Men strew ashes on land for manure. The field of 

battle was strewed with dead bodies. Strew is now a reg* 

ular verb. 
'Strow. Strow is a different spellhig of strew ; and the parti- 
ciple strown is used. 
Swear. Men are very vulgar, as well as wicked, when they 

svsear profanely. Sivear not at all. The witness swore to 

the fact. An oath is sworn in court, and a witness is sworti^ 

to testify the truth. 
S wea^ This vej^b is the same in all the tenses. Horses sweat 

profusely. Oxen swecU.yery little, or not at all. 
Swell. A Umh sweUs in the dropsy; very often it i^ greatly 

sweUed, The m^ who was proyoked swelled with anger. 

This verb is regular, and the old participle stoollen may well 

be neglected.* 
Swim. Light bodies svjim in water* The liorseman stoam 

the stream, and shipwrecked mariners have often swum, to 

the^hore. 
SwiAg. We swing for exercise. The dragoons swung their 

swords and made a great flourish. 
Take. The provident man tcikes care of his fire at night. The ' 

Assyrians took Jerusalem, and the captives taken were re- 
moved to Assyria. 
Teach. It is our duty to t^ach children what is useful. Moses 
. " taught the Israelites statutes and judgments." We are 
\ often taught truth by severe experience. 
Tear. Children tear their clothes and their books. Two bears 

tore in pieces forty and two children who mocked Elisha. 



ftd# many mt>tBei^ llH» l^pk^cid to ttldnd g^atfaadlbti nHI 

Tell. W9 ^^/Z a story or tale, and too often belie^D Whtt one 

^f^isbnibld to another. The Vdrid iis Ml itf .tdpdrtg ti« 

withoujauthority. 
T&hik. T'AtnA; lib e^. Mbn hiBtve often tAkJtigVlr th6midlii»i 

rich, and afterward fdUhd that What they hl4 ^A<»tig^iU was 
- A ihef b iilMdn, 
Thrive; Thfe indtiiitriotis ybUiig mart tktives. Such meh hive 

ilttiodt AMa3^ ihri^eH: Throve and eAn^cii am little used. 
Throw. Boys throw stones, and workmen throw stik. The 

i^r^^iler thhto his ^llow. Good Hdtice is dften thrmon td 

thy winds. • ' 

Thrust. This is tile same in all the tenses. The sbidter thrtsts 

at his enemy. ; *" * ' 

Trbad. Tread lightly dh thb afthes df the d^ad. We tread 

the road which our fathers trod. The wicked Will be trod- 
den in the diist. 
Wax. This is now a regular verb. Wb siyj thd ntan vMxed 

Strdhg ; hb had ^aked prbud. ' 
W^kr. We wear better bloth than btir ancestbrs did. They 

io6n hbhie-made blbth. When liilen ahd cbtton. gftrm^au 

are worn out, the rags are usbd for paper. 
Wbavfe. Mbh wed'de doth hf haiid dt by mkchittery. . Thejf 

formerly Wove By hand only. Carpbts Ute woven in looms. 
Wbeji; W^ep Hot tb, excels. Surviving fribiidS hate Sbme- 

iinies ^pt at thb Ibss of rbktitre^, till thby have inapaired 
' Iheii- he&lth. 
Win. The victor tains in battle ; and what' is won in often 

given back to its former dwnbt. Whdt is uhn seldonipiyl 

ttib ex^ensb bf winnihg. 
Wind. Workmen wind thread on spools ; sometimes yarti is 

woufid into balls. 
Work. Men work harld fdr itibiiey. Whbii the labdmr bas 

worked iLll day, hb slbbpai well at flight. Wroitji^t silk is 

sttld in the shops. 
Wrin^ Women wring clothes after washing thorn. Thbi hbari 

U sombtimb^ iMng i^ith gnbf: . 
Writb. Wriib plliih, &gible chdraoterSj th&t bbit may tibt be 
puzzled to read what ib uMtUh. Patd »^l^ many e^Mes, 
ttid iill hb Mrbti ¥ii% ibfitm fbi thb bbnilllbii fiehefit it 
nUkftkilid* ' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



CHRONOLOGY. 

CfiildHbLOOT treats of titiie, the method of measiiring its 
^ iliviftioiis; and of adapting these to the illustration of historj^ 
%)r ascertaining the time when persons lived, and when par* 
ticiilar events and -transactions took place. 
* We havis no idea of iime^ or duration^ except by means of 
its 'divisions, or the snccession of events in the physieal 
world. We speak Of time, past, present, and future, with re- 
lation to events which have taken place, which now eadst^ 
or which are to come. 

Time is measured by the revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies ; chie% by those^f the sun j in other words, by the rev*' 
olution of the earth round the sun, ajid its revolution on its 
•axiis. The most important division of time, is one revolutiim 
of the earth round the sun, which is the year, "Next is the 
earth's revolution on its axis^ which constitutes ^e ast^imoiiii- 
cal day, of twenty-four hours. 

The revolution of the moon round the earth, is another 
division of time, called a, Junar morUh. 

The establishment of the Sabbath, by Divine command, 
constitutes another division of time, consisting of seven days, 
which in Christian nations is the toeeh. 

There are other divisions of time, which have bben used 
hf astrotiomers and historians; 

The Cycle of the sun is a period ,of twenty-eight years, in 
which the days of the mo^th return to the same days of the 
week, and the sun's place to ^the same signs and degrees of 
th'(^ ecliptic, on the same months ahd days. 

The Cycle of the moon, or Golden Number f is a period of 
nineteen years, in whieh iinte the conjunctions, oppositions, 
and other aspects of the moon, are nearly the same as tbey 
ifveti6 ink the sanie days of the month in a former petiqd. 
' The Julian Period, is a period of years .formed by multi- 
]dyiDg twenty-^ht^ the fetuM of the sdar cyde^ by iu]iete«]i» 
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the yeais of tlie cycle of ithe moon, and the product by fiA^en, 
the period of the Roman Indiction. The result is a period 
of 7980 years. • * 

The Roman Indiction, -or Cycle of IndictUm, is a period of 
fifteen years, which is said to have had its origin from the 
£nq)eror Constantine, who, haying reduced the t|me of miH- 
tary service to that period, laid an extraordinary tax, (inHxU,* 
whence indktio,) at the end of each term, for Uie purpose of 
jpa3dng his troops. 

An Olympiad, is a period of font years^ by wh^ch the Greeks 
measured time. This name was given to this period, on ac- 
count of the celebration of the Olympic Games, at Olympia, 
every fburth year ; or because these games were dedicated to 
the Olympian Jupiter, These games were instituted by Fe- 
lops, 1307 years before the Christian era. 

This, mode of reckoning time did not commence at |he first 
institution of these games ; but according to careful compu- 
ta.tions, the first Olympiad began 776 years before Christ ; 
and this m\)de of computing time ceased about the year 440 
after the Christian era. * 

An Epoch, is a poin^ of time fi<ed by chronologists and his* 
torians, from which any number of years is to b^ counted. 

An Era, is a point of time fixed by a nation, from which 
any niimb^r of years is to be co|inted. 

' ' ' 

Memorable Eras. 

1B.X. 

4008, The Creation of the Worfd. 

2352^ The Deluge, which destroyed the Old World. 

2247,- The attempt to build Babel. 

1985, The migration of Abram firom Haraato Canaan. 

1 555, Tbe Exodus, or departure of the Israelites firom Egypt. 

1184, The destruction pf Troy by the Greeks. 

1051, David besieged and took Jerusalem. 

1009, The temple dedicated by Solomon^ 

979, The kingdom of Israel divided, dn the reign of Re- 
hoboam. 

776, The Era of the Olympiads began. * 

773, Rome founded. 

720,. Samaria taken by Salmaneser, and the ten tribes re- 
moved Jn captivity. 

598^ J^hojiacliin carried captive to BabylOQ. 
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586, Jerusalem tdien by Nebucliadnezzar, and the Jews 

removed in captivity to As83rria* 
430, The history of the Old Testament finished. 

A. D. . ' 

^ The birth of Christ, in the year of the .world, 4004. 
This is found to be four years too late ; but this is the 
Christian :Era» from which all Christian nations count 
time. 
373, The< Bible translated ilito the Gothic language, by 
Ulphilas, Archbishop of Upsal. This version has 
been lostj except the translation of the four £vange« 
. lists. . • r 

6^2, The Jlegica, or flight of Mohammed, the Arabian im- 
postor, from Mecca to Medina. This is the era from 
which the Mohammedans count the years ; but the 
year, ill their reckoning, consists of 354 days only. 
Therefore, to find any given year of ^his era, corres- 
- ponding to any year of the Julian Period, multiply 
the year of the He^ra by 354, divide the product by 
365, and from the quotient subtract the intercalations; 
i. 6., ad many days as there are periods of four years 
in the quotient, and to the remainder add 622. 
1360,- The Bible translated into English, by Wiclif. 
1440, The art of printing invented by Koster, at Harlaem, 

in Holland. 
1492, America discovered by Columbus. 
1494-5, Prima Vista, or Newfoundland, discovered by John 

Cabot. 
1498, The Labrador coast di$covered, by Sebastian Cabot, 

, June 11, O. S. ' 

1498, The Continent of South America discovered, by Co- 
lumbus,- August 1. \ 
1517, The Refprtnation begun by Luther. 
1525, The New Testament translated; by William Tyndale, 

first printed at Wittembeijg, in Germany. 

1532, Tyndale and his associates finished the transla^on of 

the whole Bible, and the copy, was printed on the 

Continent. But while Tyndale was preparing for 

* another edition, he was seized, condeipned for heresy, 

- strangled, and burnt at the stake, in September, 1536. 

4611,. The . present common version of the Scriptures first 

printed, in the reign of James I. 
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ORDBRS dF AltGHrfBGtURB; 

AncHitEbTUEi is the alrt bf bliildlflg. 

An ord^ in arciiitet;tujre cdiisiftid of tWo prineipill ii^embeis, 
tlie bolnmii, and tibe entablature. 

A column is a long round 'body, tapering from it$ base to 
the top. Its use is to support sohi6 p^t bf a builfUng ) tM 
it derved also f6r ornametit. 

Originally the word tolumn t^as applicaUd to yftHoi only, 
at the column was the stent of a tt&e, or made ifi imitaitioa 
K^ it. But the word is noW sometimes used fot piihr, whidi 
is jproperiy a pile of stones or Jbricks. 

A column cohsists of three principal parts j ihi base, the 
shad, and the capital. 

The base of a cbliimn is the part between the top of the 
pedestal, and the bottom of the shaft ^ or when tlbiere is no 
pedestal, it is the part between the bottom Of the colunm and. 
the plinth. : ' * 

The shaft is the body of the column frola thb base to the 
capital. The capital is the uppermost part of the cotiunh 
serving as the head, or crowning, immediately ovier the dhaft, 
and under the entablature. 

The pedestal is the Ibweist part Of a column, or pillar^ serr- 
ing^o sustain it. It consistis of three parts, the base, the die, 
and the cortiicd. 

The plinth is a fiat square member, in form of fi brick, at 
the bottom of the order. (tAreek, pliHthos] a brick.) 

The entablature is the part of the order which is over dUb 
capital, including the architrave,, frieze, and cornice. 

The architrave is the lower division of the emablaiiir^, 
resting immediately on' the column. 

The frieze is a part of the entablature betweeh the-^archi- 
trave and cornice. It ia' a flat face, and uauaily enriched 
with figures Df animds, or other aculptured figures. 

The ecmiice ie the uppermoet part oi the entaUittinrei lil 
thMt which crowns the inrtori 
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In amiliiiwitiifg eblmmis,^ ihere arb eight regtilar incMMgft ; 
the fillet, Hsiel^ m s^aare ; the 'ftstrttgal, ot l^ad ; the t07i% 
or tore ; the scotia, mouth, or casement ; the echinus, ovolo, 
or quarter nmnd ; the inverted cyma, talon, or ogee ; tl^ 
cymatium, and the carello, or hollow. 

The filleti or listel, is a little square, generally placed as a 
little crown over a greater molding. 

The astragal is. a little round molding which surrounds the 
top or bottom^ of a column, in the Torm of a ring. It is often 
cut into beads or berries. 

The tdNis is a large roihid molding oii tiie base of a 
column. 

The scotia^ <]^ casemehi, is d semicircjilar blivity, or chan* 
nel, betwen thd tores^ in the bases of columnis. 

The ovolo is a round molding, the quarter of a circle. 

The talon, or 6gee, is a molding consisting of two members, 
the one concave* the other convex. When the concave part 
is at the top, it is called an inverted talon. 
' The cymatium is a molding of the cornice, the profile of 
which is waving ; that is, concave at the top, and convex at 
the bottom. 

The cavello lis a hdllow member, or round concave molding, 
containing the Quarter of a circle ; used as an ornament in 
cornices. • ^ - 

The voljite is a spiral scroll, used iB the Ionic and Com-' 
posite capitals^ as a principal omamenti 

•" * . 

tHE FtVE ORDERS. 

In architecture there are.five orders ; the Tuscan, the Doric, 
the Ionic, the Corinthian, and the Composite. 

The Tuscan order is the most simple. The hight of it is 
fourteen modules ; that is, semidiameters of its shaft at the 
base. It is void of ornaments, but very massy and strong. 
It is now little used. 

The Done order, the most ancient, is next in strength to 
the Tuscan ; and for its robust and masculine appearance, it 
is sometimes called the Herculean order, Its hight, including 
its capital- and baser, is sixteen modules, or semidiameters. > , 

The Jonic order is more slender dian the Tnscaik and 
t)oric ; k is simple, yet graceful and majestiG. Its hi|^ ia 
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tsen modulas, and that of the ei>t>Uatiira is fini'mdi 
it ia aometiBieB flutad'; that ia, channeled. 

Done Order. Ionic Order. 




The Conntbian order has very deKcate proportions. Ili» 
divided into a vanety of membere, and enriched With h pto- ' 
fuaion of ornaments Tlu« aVvould. ba twenty modules in I 
- highi, and the bigM of ihe «n\«XAa.<'Da« fo« vE>n&N&«%. 
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> Composite otder is oriy a species of the Cwintliisn,* 
lererore it retains much .of the same character. The 

Corinthian Order. Can^site Order. 



.TnnBiraii 



of the column and the entablature is the same as in the 
;hian. It is enriched with ornaments, 
ilaster is square in form ; but its bases, capitals, and en- 
ire have the same parts as those of the columns. Pilas- 
$ldom project beyojid the wall more than^one quarter of 



^.^ifllr diaifieteit. Th^y sxe niied in efiurcbos, gatt^Hefli, imd 
hills, both for iattnor and ei^tehor decorations. 

Attics are square columns, with their cornices. They are 
placed at the Uppermost part of mi edifice, to Which they 
serve as m erpwn ; indeed they are the finishing for the other 
orders. The hight should not exceed one thkd of* that of 
the order, nor be less than one quarter. 

The triglyphinthe frieze of the Doric order, consists of 
two entire channels^ or gutters, at a right angle, called glyphs* 
.and separated by thir^e interstices. ' 

The dentil, resembling a tooth, is an ornament in cornices, 
used particularly in the Ionic and CoHnthian ptders. 

Modillions are ornaments in the cornice of the Ionic, C(mB- 
thi[an, and Coinposite orders ; a sort of brackets to support 
the projecture of the larmier, drip, or ^aved. 

A mutule is a square modillion. under the cornice. 

A colonnade is a series of columns in a circular form ; it 
is called also, a peristyle. 

Intercolumniation is the space l^etweeh two columns, 
which space ii to bd determined by the hight and size of the 
'columns. • 

An arch is a seginent, or part of a circle, tonstructed with 
stones ajdd bricks, and supported by its own curve ; or it is 
made with wood, and supported by its own mechanism. The 
top, or middle stone in an arch, is called the key stone. 

A console is a bracket, or shoulder piece.of an omament 
cut upon the key of an arch. 

An archivault is the inner contour of an arch, or a band 
adorned with molding, running over the fade of the stones, 
and bearing upon the imposts. 

An impost is that part of a pillar, in vaults and arches, on 
which the weight of the building rests^ Or the capital of the 
pillar which crowns the pier. •« 
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bANltIN(3 mSTltttTlONS. 

In commerce, and in all money concerns, great use is made 
f bahk^. A lank is ii fund of money, or joi^i^t stock, formed 
^ the contributions of individuals, for the purpose of discount- 
thg not^s and lending money. The subscribers are called 
stockholders, and are incorporated by law ; thai is, they are 
constituted one body, wi^h power to choose their president, di- 
rectbjrs, and other officers, to sue and be sued, and to transact 
ttthet business in the mantier prescribed by Jaw. 

Sftnks lend money for a certain number of days, ox mdntlis, 
ftha take the imterest of (he iiote, at the time of drawing the 
ttioh^y; that is, the interest is deducted from the aiiiount of 
the hbte, and this is called a discounting of the note. 

Banks are bound by the law to redeem their bills with gold, 
bi: feili^er, Wnenever they are presented for payment. For this 
t)iii-|)b^e, they musi keep gold and silver in the vaults, at; all 
tim^s, siiiiicient to answer any demand ihat may be made. But 
a^ bebpl6 geiierally prefer to take the bills or notes of the 
6&nk, oii account of the convenience of carriage, most of the 
funds of the bank, in gold and silver, lie in the vaults, aiid 
bills to a greater amount than such funds, may be safely issued. 
^ Tlie* maker and signer of a note is called the drawer ; but 
for greater security^, every xiote presented for discount must 
have an indorse, a person who writes his fiame on the back 
of the note, and by diis act becomes liable to pay the note, if 
the drawer fails to make payment. Sometimes there are 
^mwkni inddrsits^ and the p^son to \^hom the nbte ii ii^dtitfted 
is called the indorsee. The indorsee may be th« ^k Or A 
ifidiiKdiilil. All the indorsers are liable to pay the bote, if the 
drawee fails. 

Banks also discount ^7/^ of exchange, ^A bill of exchaQge . 
11 fttt 6fab^ ata#n Wf it^ toih dii i^bihe ^)tk6ti br bbmpilii^ at 
a Aiitlillsl, ^eC[uiHii£^hiMi or thbiii to pny ihd toiount to t!i8 
holder of the bill. The person wll6 irif I^H ilfo ^%i«i ^ ^SiiSdi^ 
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the drawer, and the person on whom the order is drawn, is 
called the drawee. 

Notes ana bills of exchange are usually assignable, or nego- 
tiable ; that is, they are mftde payable : to order ; and in this , 
manner, a note or bill may pass from one person to another, to 
.any extent, and the last holder of the note or draft is entitled 
to receive the money. 

If a note due to the bank is not paid when due, it is protest' 
ed for non-payment, and a suit in law |nay be brought to recover 
the money from the drawer or from an indorser. 

If a bill of exchange, drawn in one country, upona porson in ' 
another country, id not paid, it 19 also protested, and returned 
to the original holder, who may demand the money from the 
drawer, with damages. The amount of damages depends on 
usage, and is different in difierent countries. 

By custom, notes and bills of exchange are usually not pat/- 
able on the day when they are due ; but dat/s of ^race are 
allowed for thp drawer to make pajonent. The days of grace 
are different in different countries. In ihe United States, three 
days are thus allowed to the debtor; and notice is given to 
him, when the note will be due, that he may make provisions 
for payment at the expiration of the three days. 

Banks, when well conducted, are very useful for commer- 
cial and manufacturing purposes ; but if not well managed, 
they may fail, and bring extensive ruin on the community ; 
and if multiplied so as to issue jfiaper beyond (he necessary 
quantity of circulating medium, they may occasion a depre- 
ciation, which shall be very injurious. 



FORMS OF NOTES. 

N0.I. 

S&ty days from date, I promise to pay to A. B.j five hundred 
dollars, for value received. 

N. D.. 
New Haven, April 20, 1839: 

The foregoing note bears no interest, and is not payable to 
order ; it is payable only to A. B. ; of course, it is not an as- 
Mqimble or negotiable i^^ote. 
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• No. 2. 

Sixty days after date, I promise to pay to N. B., or his order, 
five hun4)^ed dollars, value received. 

. • O. M. 

New Haven, October 4, 1839.. 

This note is payable to the order of the drawee, N. B., and 
is therefore an assignable or negotiable note, but it hears no 
interest. If N. B. wishes to sell the note, he writes his name 
on the back of it, which is called an indorsement ; the per- 
son to whom he sells it is the assignee or indorsee ; and the 
latter, by indorsing the note, may sell it to another person ; 
and this per,son may indorse it to another, &c. The person 
who sells the note, may write an order for the payment of the 
money to the assignee ; or he may indorse his name in blank; 
that is, leave the indorsee to write an order,, at his pleasure. 

No. 3. 

Ninety days from date, I promise, for value received, to 
pay to A. M.,^ or order, one thousand doUars, with interest. 

S. W.* 
New Haven, August 10, 1839. 

This note bears interest and is negotiable. 

No. 4. 

Ninety days from date, I promise to pay to A. N., or order, 
five hundred dollars, at the New Haven Bank, for value re- 
ceived. 

N. & 

New York, Sept. 20, 1839. 

IlOL this note the place of payment is specified/ 



MONEY. 



Money is some material whieh ui used by men. to repre- 
sent goods or property, in purchase and sale'; or it is a Ught 
and convenient substitute for property. 



nib ifMVit of IMf Ms iW»ftfi. 

In the^arly ages of the world, before gold and silrer were 
know^ or in use^ all trade wtn W^ barter, or the exch^ge of one 
commodity for another. Among our rude ancestors in Ewope, 
cattte were mostly (is^d for ibUi ptirj[k)sb! Hedc^ tHe name 
of cattle, {fea^ orfiah,) gave rise to our ^otAjfee, eftioltunent, 
<»r cbitipensation for services. 

But the materials generalij^ tiiied by all iidtidiis, §M the rep- 
resen^tives (^property in purchase ^nd sale, stegold, silver, 
and copper. Before men had learned to coin their metals, thejr 
,were estimated bv weight. In this manner they were used 
by tne Israelites m the days of Abraham. 

At length commenced the art of coining, by which impres- 
sions are made by authority, on pieces of gold, silver, and 
copper, py which their value is known;' and by dates or 
iigures,' the time of coining, and the sovereign or state that 
coins theml ^^ ^Iso designated. , 

As nations increase in wealth, the vast amount of commod- 
ities continually bougnt and sold, renders it inconvenient to 
use gold and silver, especially silver, in the transfer of prop- 
erty. The trouble of counting the value of coins would be 
ieif great, and thfe weight of silvfef, to reprbseiit i gteat 
^mbtint df eoiiimbdities, -WoiUdi render it irery inconvenient id' 
be barri^d from thp buyer to the seller. 

To remedy this inconvenieiicdj commercial natidhit use 
I bank notes, orders, bills of exchange, or checks on banks, 
which are represehtitivfes of gbld itim silver. 

.As money is the representative of commodities, there 
should be current in every cbinmnnity, a sufficient quantity 
for the deUaiids o( trade: Wfaeii th^ qoioitity id citenlaiion 
is too small, the ffrices 6f piopi^rty i^^iil be low ; as the ^itaii- 
iity is increased, prices are enhanced ; and if die quailtitf Ib 
a gteac superabundance, the prices of property, of salaries, 
and wages, will rise in proportidh. Ih this ctse; the itigh 
prices do not indicate jan increq^ed valtte in eopmodities, but 
a depreciated mtiie of mbhi§y. Suppose one million or dollars 
to be a sufficient currency, in a state, with wheat at one dollar 
tibo bushel, then by doubling the circulating money, the price 
of wheat will be raised to two dollars the bushel ; but in this 
case; two millions of dbilkrs represent no more property 
thim oni^ mlBiofi did is ^ fbntier 6ase. The d^reoistidfi of 
Ittotiey, kdi not the inereaiod value of jwoportf , ocubiiimA te 
higher pnces. 
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I>armg tHe revoludon, Congress had 110 funds for paying the 
army, and for the purchase .of provisions and ammunition. 
They were obl|gf d tp issue pot^s, oif J^lkj promising pay- 
ment at a future day. They continued to issue these bills 
till the aoiount was so great, that they depreciated till one 
hundred dollars in biUp y^fx^ piirgl^ifiid only one dollar in sil- 
ver. At length the bills- lost all value ; no person would take 
tjipiii, ^ $hey jB^a^ed fo piiq\il^t^. M^r tl^js ea^ of ^e 
WiJr, tb§y we?§, by ac^ of Congj^ss, jf4^ep^fifl>| tjiei ^\f pf 
Ibrty dollars for o|ie i^ cQin. 

Th^se principles and facts sho^v thjei g|:^t ^rppprta^pe or 
l^itboaring to issue bills of credit b^yo^d t^e p^fuancts of 
tirade- Of equs^ ipapq^ncQ i^ it, fhat i^he cm^eqcy qf a 
ce^ntiry 9l|<mid have a sta^U valyi^ ; $l^4 ^^ 4i^^^^^^ l^P^^ 
- of cursency slipuld be of uniform y^l}ie. Flufiiuatioi^s ^ the 
yilue of mq^y, 9>nd diver^Hi^ pf valpe ii^ the vfMrious Ifipds 
of eurreppy in ^ cQvmp^iii^i PPWawnityf ^ot Of^y prfidflpe ixa- 
i$»me infjanvenience, l^ut tii^ pff^n t|ie ftpwfpff pf |9ft^n§j)r^ 
injustice. . . 
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PUNCTUATION. 

PiTNcTUATiON is the marking of the several pauses which 
are to be observed, in reading or speaking a sentence, or con* 
tinned discourse. By means of pauses, a discourse is divided 
into periods or complete sentences, and these into phrases. 

A period is a setftence complete, making perfect sense, and 
not connected in construction with what follows. The pause 
after the period is marked by a point, [.] and in speaking, is 
distinguished by a cadence, or fall of the voice. 

The members of a period, or clauses and phrases, are cdl 
more or less connected in sense, and according to the near- 
ness of the connection, are marked by a comma, [,] a semi- 
colon, '[;] or a coloit [:] 

Ths comma is the shortest pause, and is often usedto-mark 
the construction, where very little interruption of voice is 
allowable. 

A simple sentence or clause contains an affirmation, a com- 
mandj or a question ; that is, one personal verb, with, its nom- 
inative and adjuncts. By cutjuncts, is meant any phrase, or 
number of words, added by way of modifying, or qualifying 
the primary words. Thus, when it is said, " Cicero was an 
orator of a diffuse style,^^ the latter words, of a diffuse style, 
are the adjunct of orator, ^nd the whole forms a complete sim- 
ple sentence, with one verb, or affirmalion. 

A phrase contains no assertion, ox does not amouiit to a prop- 
osition. 
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Rule I. In general, theparts of a simple sentence, or clause, 
are not to be separated by any point whatever ; as, " Hope is 
necessary in every condition of Hfe." But when a simple 
sentence is long, or contains a distinct phrase^ or phrases, 
modifying the affirmation, it may be divided by a comma; as, 
" to be very active in laudable pursuits, is the distinguished 
characteristic of a mau of merit'* " By revenging an injury, 
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It ttanns but even "with'liis enemy.". In most cases, where 
* ft short ptuse will give distinctness to ideas, a comma is well 
placed afler an important word ; '^to mourn without measure, 
is folly ; not to mourn at all, insensibility." 

The pause after fneasure, in this sentence, is essential to 
the. strength of the expression. *' The idea of beauty is 
vague and undefined, different in different minds, and diver- 
sified by time ot place.^-^jRomiZ^. . 

Rule II. When a connective is omitted between two or 
more words^ whether names, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, or 
modifiers, the place is^ supplied by a comma ; as, " love, joy, 
peace, and blessedness ^are reserved for the good." "The 
miseries of poverty, of sickness, of captivity, would, without 
hope, be insupportable." — Rambler, " We hear nothing of 
causing the blind to see, the lame to walk, the deaf to hear, 
the lepers to \>e cleansed." — Pahy, " He who loves, serves, 
and obeys his Maker, is a pious man.*^ " Industry, steadily, 
prudently, and vigorously pursued, leads to wealth." " David 
was a brave, martial, enteiprising prince." " The most in- 
nocent pleasures are the most rational, the most delightful and 
the most durable." * • 

Rule III. Two or more simple sentences closely connect- 
ed in sense, or dependent on each other, are separated by a 
comma only ; as, *' when our vicee leave us, we flatter our- 
selves' we leave them." ''The temperate man*s pleasures 
are durable, because they are regular." " That all die duties 
of morali^ ought to be practiced, is without difficulty discov- 
erable, because ignorance or ui^certainty would immediately 
' involve the world in confusion and distress." — Rambler, 81. 
Rule lY. The sentence independent, or case absolute, de- 
tached affirmations or phrases involved in sentences, and other 
important clauses, must be separated from the other parts of 
a sentence, by a comma ; as, " The envoy has returned, his 
business being accomplished." " The envoy, having accom- 
plished his business, has returned." *' Providence has, I 
tihink, displayed a tenderness for mankind."" — Rambler, " The 
decisicm of patronage, who was but- half a goddess, has been 
sometimes erroneous."^— jRom^/er. "The sciences, afler a 
thpussuad indignities, retired from the palace of patronage."— % 
Ibm, " It is, in many cases, apparent."— -/(m. 

Rule y. A comma is oflen required to mark contrast, anti- 
thesis, or remarkable points in a sentence^ and ftQlt&s^^3aB»^^%-* 
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. $iOQ ; as, '' ff good m£^n' will lov^ mmself |oo i^eU tg k^^ wi 
his Wighbor too well ito^tdia, an ^§tate by gaming.'' " FfQS* 
perity gains friends^ and adversity tr\^ tb^m." '* It is H^N^ 
. to ^oifl qqnsur©, thai\ to gw applause." 

'^ Tkragk deep, yet clear ; .tkomgii ^n^e, yet ii<H juil.^* 

Rule YI. A single name in appositipi[i ^ ip^pt [|||pai&t^d by 
9, comms^ ; as, " tlie* Apqstle pe^er"— but when suob n^oie is 
afcc'ompahied witl^ an adjunct, it ^bpuld \kfi ^epat^t^d ; ^ 
"^l^armenip, a friend pf Ale>x£^nder'^ hearing the greal oflfer? 
that Darius had made, said* * We^re I Ale^^Lnder, I ^ould ac- 
^^f\ them.' " " Sp would I, (replied Alexander,]^ were I Par- 
i^enio." 

Ru^ie. yH. T^fn^s of address, and words, pf Pthe>s r^i^at- 

ed, b^i not introduced as a quotation, are separated by ^ pom- 

- i(fa ; asf, " \ifherefpie. Sirs, he of good cheer." " My son, 

^(p.ar ftp oovnsel of thy father.*' "Thu^ ^Wlt thqu siay to thf 

clbildren of Israel, I AftI tath ^ent me \o ypiv,"T--^c|pa3M^. 

RuIp YIII. Mpdifying wprds sind phrasf ^, m^ Vwp?^, 
nay^ hence, besides, in short, finally, formerly, 4^c. 9Xf ususjly 

sfip^l^ted By 1^ QOvm^\ a^«> " k is, hpweyfy^thf tt^nX ^ ^^^' 
qim io pQ^ablisi prinQij4ps."-rri?^%. 

^smgptON. 

Tli9 s^nacQlpn is plapeA bf»t?reeD the daui^i of a fmoi, 
which f^r^ Ips^ plpsply ponnepted than ftueh as u^ Mpaimted 
hya pQibQia. . 

Jtir^t. Whpn tti€i fi^iK divi^Qtt of ^^nhMobq^ compkiei s 
piipppi^tion, so aft tp harp no dep^dcmee on whaS foUows^ 
h^t thp foUpwing clskuse ha9 a dependence on th^ pseeed^, 
thfi two parts are aeparated gqnerfdly hy a spmioolon ; as, 
'i l\ jge^ Qp laid down as a maiim, that it is more easy totaJui 
^w^f 9uperflnitie9 than to siipfdy fiefecfs ; and thcurefare h^ 
tl^it is culpable, because he has passed the middle poiol of 
virtue, ie idways accounted a fairer object of hope, than he 
Whp fail? by falling short." — Rmnbhr. In this sentence, the 
part pf the seiitenqe preceding the semicolqii, ia a perfoot pe< 
nod in itself, and might hav^q been closed. with a foil point; 
hm Ihp %uthpar has c^ed aijiother divisicm, by way of infer* 
«0i^^ mi ibk 19 di9pejident on the first division. The author 




''tTliBOB&kai aU tiiat peifeetion reqciires^aiid nar*, 
mt the excess may be easily retrenched ; the other wants A.% 
qualities requisite to exceUence." Here the first division 
makes a .complete proposition ; but the antithesis, begun hj 
the numeral one^ is not complete, without the last division. 

" Economy is no disgrace ; for it is better to Hve on a litde, 
than to outlive a great deal." 

ff Be in peape with m^ny ; neverthelessy have but o^e cqun* 
•elw of a thousand." • 

. ** A firi^d can- not be known in profperi^ ; an en^my paii 
not he hid in adversity.'-' 

In gdneraly then, the semioolon separates the division^ of 
a sentaoDet when the latter division has a dependence on thf 
former, whether the former has a dependeuQe on the latter C|r 
not. 

Saepndfy* 3Vhen seyeial members of a sentence have a 
dependence on t^ach other, by ineans.of a substitute for 4hf 
i^me f^pxiciptl word» and the clauses, io other respects, pon« 
•titattt distinct furopoaition^, the semicolon may be used : ^|, 
" Wisdom hath builded lier house ; she hath hewn out her 
seven piUait ; «A« bath killed her hisasts ; she hath mingled 
hn wifkp ; she hath alao furnished her table.'' — Pro%>* 9. 

QOLON. 

• . ... 

Th^ cplon is used when the sense of the division of a pei^ 
iod is complete, so as to admit of a lull point, but something 
s added by way of illustration ; as, *< A brute arrives at k- 
mnx of perfsotion thai b«*6aa n^rer pa9s : in a few ye^ he 
188 all the endowi;ients hp is ^$piMe of » and wer^ be to live 
M ^^P||i?4 W^^^} wpuld be the same thin^ he is at present." 

r 

Kf>^.r^That slight ^epeodc^i^ce of a 8ti1>sequent sentence npon a pre- 
^^^nig o^e^wluch is marked by a polon, is also marked by the full point ; 
yg-me areiiot to snpposie a foil point precliides a connection between 
eiilenesfi. Let the following sentences from the RamUer, No. 31, be 
ilfd as an exasuple. 

ff lITitli (N mat and ambifions, I would discourse of l^onors and ad- . 
}||jfifm^t$.:-9!'6 the rich I would teU of inexhaustible treasures and^je 
ore Bteih^d tp obtain then^ I would teaqh them to put out their money 
n ^SiMest intarcst, and instruct the lovers <^ pleasure how to sseim 
ad improve it to the highest degree. The bevst) ^^^Sidi >mk^^ "oa^ 
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JuKvr to pT«8enr« an eTerkstiiig bloom. To tke allieted I wvold ■te» 
jatcr comfort, and rdasation to the biuy/'. 

All the parts of a oontiniied discourse are connected ; and often by sndi' 
alee grilles of dependence, that it is not easy to discern, much less O 
Biark the minute distinctions. 

PERIOD. 

The period or full point marks a completion of tke ^ense, 
a cadence of the voice, and the longest paase used betweei 
sentences, it closes a discourse alsOj or marks the comple- 
tion of a subject, chapter, or section.' 

The full point is used also after initials when used alone ; 
as after N. S. for New Style ; and after abhreviations ; U) 
. Crat. Anglic, for Crocus Anglicanus. 

To these may be added. 

The dash— which marks a break in the sentence, or an 
abrupt turn ; as, *^ If thou art he— ^ut O how fallen !" 

The interrogation point ? that closes a sentence which asb 
a question ; as, '* Hqw long, ye simple ones, will ye love ^n- 
jlicityr* 

The exclamation point ! which is used after sudden excb.* 
mations of surprise, or other emotion; as, '^O happiness! 
our being's end and aim !" 

The parenthesis X ) and hooks [ ] intlude a remark or clause, 
not essential to. the sentence in construction, but useful in ex- 
plaining it or introducing an important idea. They maik a 
moderate pause, and the clause included is read with a de- 
pressed tone of voice ; as, 

^^ Know then this truth (enoughfor nan to know) 
Virtue alone is happiness below."-»p0p6. - 

It will be readily seen that the sentence is not at ail de- 
pendent on the parenthetical clause ; but the converse is not 
true, for the clause has a dependence, more or less remote, on 
the sentence. Thus, enoughfor man to know^ is not intelligi- 
ble without connecting it with the parts of the sentence pre- 
cedii)g and following. So in this passage : " If any one pre- 
tends to be so skeptical, as to deny his own existence, (for 
really to doubt of it, is manifestly impossible,) let him enjoy 
his beloved happiness.'' — Loeke^ 4, 10, 2. The includiBa 
clause here is connected with the preceding part of the seA* 
fence, and it is a subatiUi^Q foi ^vistenc^. 
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With regurd to the duration of the pauses, it may be ob- 
seryed, that the comma, semicolon, colon, and full point, may 
bear to each other the proportion of one, two, three, four, and 
the interrogation point and exclamation point may be consid- 
ered each as^ equal in time to the colon or period. , But no 
precise rule can be given, which shall extend to every case ; 
the length of the pauses must depend much on the nature of 
the discourse,. and their respective proportions may be often 
varied to SNivantage by a judicious speaker. « 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



PBOSeDY— LAWS OF VERSIFICATION. 

The following roles for the composition of English verse, are drawn 
from the writings of Dryden, Pope, and other great masiters of poetry, 
dhiefly by the late Judge TnunbuU, of Connecticut, who was, probab^, 
the most accurate critic, in this department of literature, which the pres- 
ent age has produced. A careful attention to the^e rules, may cheek 
the prevalence of mistakes in measure, which often disfigure the compo- 
sitions of modem writers. 

Prosody is that part of grammar which treats of the pro- 
nunciation of words, and the laws of versification. 

Pronunciation is regulated principally by accent and quan- 

Accent is a particular stress of voice with which a certain 
syllable of a word is uttered, and by which it is distinguished 
irom the others. Thus, in pronouncing /»ro&a^7tVy, we lay a 
greater stress of the voice upon the third syllable, than upon 
the others — -the voice naturally resting upon that, and passing 
over the others ^ith rapidity and a slight enunciation. This 
stress of voice 09 a particulalr part of a word, is equally neces- 
sary to the ease of utterance and the melody of speaking. 

In addition to the accent, which may be called primary, 
there is, in^ronouncing words of many syllables, a secondary 
accent, less distinct than the principal accent, but evidently 
distinguishing some one syllable from those which are unac- 
cented. Thus, in the word indiscriminate , the principal accent 
is on the third syllable ; but the first syllable is evidently 
uttered with more force of voice, than the second and last two 
syllables. The final cause of both accents is the ecise offto- 
nunciation, and by this should both be regulated ; for that man- 
ner of pronouncing words which is most easy for the speaker, 
enables him to utter the several syllables with the most dis- 
tinctness, which is consistent with a rapid communication of 
thoughts ; and this is necessary to render his enunciation 
sgreeahle to his hearers. Hence no rules of pronunciation, 



• 

dirftWii frbnl tte tdrmifi&^it »f t^ejtd^^ trdii^ their t^iyttdlogies, 
br fhinl the* prtictice df po{)illar sp^akeri, shdilld be sufiercji ' 
to hiterfete with this ftmdaiDetitlil principle, the ease &f uttein' 
kMee — ^for a forced, uiln^ttirdl accent is not only painful tb th^ 
ispeaklBr^ biit Utterly destructive of melody. 

The accent mdy Ml oil a iroykbl or dh t consdn^t. 
When it falLs on a vowel; this vdWel is long— -as in glory, t§ble, 
ifttHul. When it falls on a consonant^ the bohsdn&nt ddses 
the syllable, and the preeedilig Vowel is Sholrt ; lis ixi hab^it, 
gratitude, dellv''erance* 

The fuantitp df a Syllable iS the time in which it is prd^ 
notihced. In English this tim«$ is hjig or shoH-^Vongj as hi 
fVime, denote, compensStidn— ^shott^ aS in that, n6t^ melon. 

Thb accent has no small indti^nce in detenninihg.the lengiB ' 
of a syllable, by prolonging the sound of the vowel; b&t in 
many words; vowels have their long sound, thdiigh iidt uUdlsf 
the accent, as nosegay, agitSte. 

There are some general rules fbr accenting syllables; WhicH 
may be discovered by attending td the analogy df fdrmatidti; 
Thus words ending in tion and ^on have the acceilt dii th^ 
last syllable save one.; k» protecHotiy adhesion ; -ivords elidih^ 
in tijf usually have the accent dn the last Syllable exbept two, 
as, vanity, hostiUty. ' 

4 . - - * - . ■•»■,•■" : ' i • 7^ 

------—■ - - - ' --- ■ '■ • ■ , ■ ■■ -^ .■ 

* It has been the practice of liiany English authors; td place the mSrKi 
pf accent, in all cases^ o^&c the Towel of the accented sylUhle-^a prae- 
tice probably bdzrowdd froia the Greek language. Thus, in Johnson's 
bictipriary, and in Richardson's, the vowel a in nSbit as well as o inhdly, 
has the mark of accent, for which reason the mark is no guide to the tru^ ^ 
sound of the letter, and^the learner would be led to give to ft its long fiKmnd 
thus, ha-bit, as well as to o its long sound in holy. 

But this is not the worst evil. The usual rules for dividing syUftbles, 
are not only arbitrary , but false and absurd. They contradict the very 
defltiition of a syllable given by the authors theinsfelves. Thiis towth 
defines a syllable td be <' a sound either simple or compound, ^Trtmoit^tcm 
by a single impulse of the voice, and constituting a word or part of a Woi^J* 
Snt in dividing syllables, no regard is had to the definitiou'^for manifest 
— ^Lowth divides thus, ma-ni-fest. Here, the ilrst syllable, Dian, is pro- 
nounced with a single impulse of the voice — according to the definbtibn : 
yet in writmg, the syllable fe split — ^the constituent part of a word- is di- 
vided into ^100 j)arf«-^that which is to be pronoiinced with k sinpte impdM 
of the voice, is so separated, as to require ttoo impulsed. A syllaUe in pr^ 
nunciation is an indivisible thing ; and strange as it may ap|)ear) wl\|lt is 
indivistble in utterance^ is divided in Writing ; when the very purpose ^ 
dividing Words into syllables in writing, is td lead the'Ieamer to a jiiit 
pt^tmeiaiioii; 

' 19* 
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J. 

* Few of these rules, howeTer, 9te so general, tiiat the ezci^p- 
' tions to them are not almost as numerous as the .words whidi 

fall within the rule ; and therefore the accent of words is best 
. learned from a dictionary and general usage. The rules laid 
down for this purpose in several works of diatinetion, are so 
numerous, and subject to so many exceptions, that they tead 
rather to embarrass, than to assist the student. 

^ost prosodians who have treated pslrticularly of this sub- 
ject, have been guilty of a fundan^ental error, in coiisideriD| 

-the movement of English verse as depending on long and 
ishprt syllables, formed by long and short vowels. This hy- 
pothesis has led them into capital mistakes. The truth is, 
many of those syllables which are considered as long in verse, 

' are formed by the shortest vowels in the*language ; as strength^ 
health, grand. The doctrine that long vowels are necessary 
to form long syllables in poetry, is at length exploded, and the 
principles which regulate the movement of our verse, are ex- 
plained ; .viz. accent and emphasis* Every emphatical word, 
and every accented syllable, will form what iis called in prose 
a long syllable. The unaccented syllables, and unemphatical 
monosyllabic words, are considered as short syllables. 

But there are two kinds of emphasis ; a natural emphasis, 
which arises from the importance of the idea conveyed by a 
word ; and an accidental emphasis, which arises from the im- 
poftance of a word in a particular situation. 

• The first or natural emphasis belongs to all nouns, verbs, 
participles, and adjectives, and requires no elevation of the 

voice ; as, 

• ■ , ^ ■ 

" Not half so swift the trembling doves can^y." 

The last or accidental emphasis is laid on a word when it 
has some particular meaning, and when the force oi a sen- 
tence depends upoji it ; this therefore requires an elevatiopiof 
the voice ; as, 

" Perdition catch my soul— but I do love thee." 

So far the prosody of the English language seems to be 
settled ;' but the rules laid down for the .construction of verse, 
seem to have been imperfect and disputed. 

Writers have generally supposed that our heroic verse con- 
sists of five feet, all pure Iambics, except the first foot, which 
they allow maj' be a Trochee. In consequence of this x^in- 
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ion, th^y have ^acpwkged letters from words which were neces- 
saiy, aad curtailed feet in such a manner as to disfigure the 
heauty of printing, and in many instances, desMyed the har- 
^ipny of our best poetry. * 

The truth is, so far is our heroic verse from being confined 
to the laa^ie measure, that it admits of eight feet, and in 
some instances of miie. Twill not perplex m^ readers vrith 
a number of hard names, but proceed to explain the several 
feet, and show in what places of the line ihey are admissible. 

An Iambic foot, which is the ground of English numbers, 
consists of two syllables, the &rst short and the second long. 
This foot is admitted into every place of the line. Example, 
idl Iambics. 

*' Whdre slaves 5nce more their natitve land behold, 
No fiends torment, nd christians thirst for gold." 

Pope. 

The Trochee is a foot consisting of two syllables, the first 
^;^ and the second ^W^. Example. 

** Warms in the sim, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in. the trees." 

Pope. 

The Trochee is not admissible into the second place of the, 
Ihie ; but in the third and fourth it may h^ve beauty, wh^n it 
creates a correspondence between the sound and sense, g 

" Eve, rightly callM mother of all mankind." 

" And staggered by the stroke, drops the large ox." . 

The Spondee is a foot consisting of two long syllables. 
. This may be used in any place of the line. 

1. ** Good Ufe be now my task, my doubts are done." 

Dry den, 

• 2. '' As son^e tone mountain's monstrous growth he stood.^ 

. ^ope. 

But it has a greater beauty when preceded by a Trochee. 

" L5ad the taU bark and launch into the main." 

3. " The mountain goats came hounding o'er the lawn." 

4. " He spoke, and speaking in proud trtnmph spread. 
The long contended honors of her head." ^ Popei 
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The Pyrrhic is a fgpt of two short syllables ; it is gracefiii 
in the first and fourth placesi and is admissible into the second 

and third. 

•' - ■ - . . _...-» 

1 . ** Nor lb the helpless orphan dread s fbe<^' Pope. 

2. —7-« On they wove, '*- 

IndissoZttbly finri." .-.^^Milion. 

3. '' The two extremes appear like man and wife, . 
Coupled together/or the sake of strife.'^ , ChurchtU, 

But this foot is most graceful in the fourth pliiM^e. . 

" The dying gales that pant Upcn the tre^«." 

<' To furthest shoreis the ambrosial spirit flied, 
Sweet to the world and gtoXeful to the skies.*' 

The Amphibrach is a fofbt of three ^^yllables, the first and 
third short, and the second Idng. it ii used in Uerc^c vers^ 
only when we take the liUer^ ta add ar shdrt syMiU>l6 to a 
line. 

" Tiie piece you say is incorrect, why take tty 
I'm all submission,' wh&t you'd hare t£, mal^it," 

thi^ foot is hardly adiriissible in the s^ti^lelmi Or CfiibliBl 
stjle.. ^ Pope has indeed admitted it into his Bs^&jr On Mao; . 

<< What can ennoble sots ot slikves or c6w«rdsi 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the H^ward^." 

Again: 

. " To sigh for ribands, if thou art so sflly, . 
.Mark how they grace Lord tlmbra or Sir Billy." I 

But these lines are of the high burlesque kind, and in Jhis 
•tyle the Amphibrachcloses lines with great beauty. 

The Tribrach is a foot oi Ihre6 sylUbles, illl kh6ri ; and it 
may be used in the third and fourth places. 

" And rolls impetl^c^i ti ih4 plaiif ." > 

Or thus : - ' 

<^ And thimder down impetlk^^ t& the pldn." 

The Dactyl, a foot of three QyIl(J>les, the fii^st k>ng and ihe 
two huit short, is used principally in the fir^t place in the hne. 



" Funaits he spoko, the aiigr}^ chief replied.'' 

** Murmunngy and with him fled the thades of night." 

The Anapiest, a foot consisting of three dyllables, the two 
'first short and the last long, is admissible into every place of 
the line. 

<' Can a bosom so gfintll^ rem^ttf 

Unmoyed when her Corydon tight 1 

Will a nymph that is fond of the plains, 

These plains and these valleys despise ! 

Dear regions of silence and shade, ' 

Bofi scenes oi contentment and ease, 

Where I conld have pleasantly 8ta3r'd, 

If aught in her absence cottld please.*^ 

The trissyllabic feet have suffered mpst \Kf the gei^eiral ig- 
norance of critics; most of them have been mutilated by 
apostrophes, in order to reduce them to the Iambic measure. 

Thus in the line before repeated, ' ^ 

*' Murmuring^ and with hiB| fLpd the shades of night." 

we find the word in the copy reduced to two syllables, mur- 
nCringf and the beauty of Uke DoeQrl in deetttoyed. 
Thus in the foUowiDg : 

•^ On every side with shadowy squadrons deep," 

by apostrophizing every and shcuknoy, the line loaes itt h^xiaf' 
ny. The same remark applies to &e following : 

*< And hosts infuriate shake the shuddering plain." 

'< Bat fashionHsio directs, and modems raise 

On fashion'ii tnoWring base, their transient praise." 

ChurchUh 

Poetic lines which aboiind with these trissyllabic feet, are 
the most flowing and melodious of i^y in the language ; and 
yet the poets themselves, or their printer?} mnrder them with 
numberless unnecessary contractions. 

It requires but little iudgiOfient, and an ear indiflerently ac- 
curate, to distinguish the contractions which are' necespary* 
from those which are needless and injurious to the veraifica^ 
tion. In the following passage we find examples of both. 

"She went from op'ra, park, MsemWy^ jday, 

Tp motrmng waUui and pay're^ fhvee tinoM ft day \ 
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To pass her time 'twixt reading and bohea. 
To muse and spill her- solitary tea ; 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the spoon, 
Count the slow clock, and dine. exact at noon ; 
Divert her eyes with pictures in the fire, 
Hum half a tune, tell stories to the 'squire ; 
Up to her godly garret after sev'n, 
There starve and pray, for that's the way to heav'n." 

Pope^s Epistles. 

Here e in opera ought not to be apostrophized, for such a 
contraction reduces an Amphibrachic foot to an Iambic. The 
words prayers f seven, and heaven, need not the apostrophe of e; 
for it makes no difference in the pronunciation. But the con- 
traction of aver and betwixt is necessary ; for without it the 
measure would be imperfect. 



PAUSES. 

Having .e:q>laiBed the several kinds of feet, and shown in 
what places of a verse they may be used, I proceed^ another 
important article, the pauses. Of these there are two kinds 
•—the cesural paul^e, which divides the line into two equal or 
unequal parts ; and the final pause, which closes the verse. 
These pauses are called mttftcfl^,* be cause their sole end is 
melody of verse. >. , 

The pauses which mark the sense, and for this reason are 
denominated sentential, are the same in verse a9 in prose 
They are marked by the usual stops, a comma, a semicolon 
a colon, or a period, as the sense requires, and need no par* | 
ticular explanation. 

The cesural pause is not essential to verse, for the shorter 
kinds of measure are without it ; but it improves both the me- 
lody and the harmony. 

Melo Jy in music is derived from a succession of sounds : 
harmony from different sounds in concord. A single voice 
can produce melody ; a union of voices is necessary to form 
harmony. In this sense harmony can not be applied to verse, 
because poetry is recited by a single voice. But harmony 
majr It^e us^edia a figurative sense, to express the *efiect pro- 
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Aic^i by observing liie pfoportkm which the members of verse 
bear to each other. 

The cesmral pause may be placed in any part of the verse ; 
but has the finest effect upon the melody, when placed after 
the second or third foot, or in the middle of the ihird. 

After the second : 

. ** In what retreat, inglorious and unknown. 
Did genius sleep, when dullness seiz'd the throne V* . 

After^jthe third : 

"O say what stranger cause', yet unexplored. 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ?" 

In the middle of the third : ^ 

"Great are his perils, in this stormy time, 
Who rashly ventures on a sea of rhyme." 

In these etamples we find a great degree of melody, but 
not in all the same degree.' In comparing the divisions of 
verse,- we experience the most pleasure in' viewing those 
which are equal ; hence those verses which have the pause 
in the middle of the third foot, which is the middle of the 
verse, are the most melodious. Such is the third example 
above. 

In ]ine8 where the pause is placed after the second foot, 
we. perceive a smaller degree of melody, for the divisions are 
not equal ; one containing four syllables, the other six, as in 
the first example. 

But the melody in this example, is much superior, to that (^ 
the verses which have the cesural pause after the third foot; 
for this obvious reason : when the pause bounds the second 
foot, the latter part tf the verse is the greatest, and leaves 
the most forcible inipression upon the mind ; but when the 
pause is at the end of the third foot, the order is reversed. 
We are fond of proceeding from small to great, and a cli- 
max in sound pleases the ear, in the sara^ manner as a 
climax in sense delights the mind. Such is the first ex- 
ample. 

It must be observed further, that when the cesural pause 
ftklls after the second and third feet, both the final and cesural 
pauses are on aceented syll^les ; whereas, when the cesural 
pause falls in the middle of the third foot, this is on a weak 
syllable, and the final pause on an accented syllable. Thi& 
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variety in the Utter, ie aif other cenee of die mggakus pl^eeue 

we derive from verses divided into equal poartiont. 
The pause may fall in the laiddle of the focarth foot : as, 

" Let favor speak for others, worth for me ?*' . . 

but the melody, in this case, is almost lost. At the close of 
the first foot, the pause has a more agreeable effect. 

" That's vile, should we a parent's fault adore. 
And err, because our fathers err'd before ?" 

- • • 

In the middle of the second foot, the pause may be uned, 
but it produces little melody. 

.<< And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of order, sins against the eternal cause.'^ 

^ Harmony is produced by a proportion between the mem- 
bers of the same verse, or between the members of different 
verses. IBxample: 

<< Thy forests^ Windeorr and thy ^een Tetreate, • 
At once the monarch's and the muses' seatSt 
Invite my lays. Be present, sylvan maida, 
Unlocl^ your springSi find op^naliyoiirfihadiea^'' 

Here we observe, the pause in the first couplet is in the 
middle of the third foot ; both verses are in this respect sim- 
ilar. In the last couplet, the pause falls after the second foot. 
In each couplet, separately considered, there is a uniformity; 
but when one is compared with the other, there is a diversity. 
This variety produces a pleasing effect. The variety is forther 
increased, when the first lines of several succeeding couplets 
are uniform as to themselves, and different from the last lines, 
which are also uniform as to themselve'9. ChurchUl, speaking 
of reason, lord chief justice in the court of man, has the fol- 
lowing lines ; . 

" Equally forn^'d to rule, in age or youth. 

The friend of virtue, and the guide of truth : 

To her I bow, whose sacred power I feel, 

To~her decision make toy last appe^ ; ^ 

Condemn' d by Iter,, applauding worda in vain I 

Should tempt nie to take up my p«a again i 

By her absolved, the course I'll still pursue ; 

* If Rtmoii!^ for me, Go4 is for n^ tooh' " 



Tbe fy9i Uae of three of these couplets* has the pause 
after the second foot \ in this consists their similariQr.. The 
last line in three of them, has the pause in the middue of tiie 
third foot; they are uniform as to themselves, but different 
from the foregoing lines. This passage^ which on the whole 
is very beautiful, suffers much by the sixth line, which is not 
Terse, but rather hobbling prose.* 

The fpregoing remarks are sufficient to iHustrate the use 
and advantages of the cesural pause. 

The final pause marks the close of a line or verse, wheth- 
er there is a pause in the sense or not. Sentei^al pauser 
should be marked by a variation of tone ; but the final pause, 
when the close of one line is intimately connected, with the 
be^nning of the next, should be merely a suspension of the 
voice, without elevation or depression. Thus : 

<* Of man's first disobedience, and the firuit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
.Brou^t death into the w(nrld, and all our woe^" Ac* 

When these lines are read without a pause after the words 
Jruit and t<iste, they degenerate into prose.- Indeed, In many 
instances, particularly in blank verse, the final pause Is the 
only circumstance which distinguishes verse from prose. 



EXPRESSION^. 

One article more in the construction of verse deserves our 
observation, which is Expression, Expression consists in such 
a choice and distribution of poetic feet as are best adapted to 
the subject,, and best ealenlated to impress seiitimentB on the 
Bund. Those poetic feet, which end in an accented syllable, 
are the most forcible. Hence the lambie measure is best 
adapted to solemn and sidilime snbjeets. This is the mea- 

■ , ■ I I ■ I . »! .11 I ' ■ I I I III. I I . ■ ■ . 

* dmrdull 1ms impro^sd English versiilcatitfii, bat is sometimes too in- 
eonreet. It Is the reoMuck ef some wntcr, ^ That the greatest gemnMi. 
are seldom correet,*' and the remark Is not without foundation. Homer^ 
diakspeare, and Milton, were among the greatest geniuses that ever liv- 
ed, and they were certainly gniUy of the greatest faults. Virgil and 
Pepe were mueh inferior in point of gentas, but excelled in accuraey * 
Qniidiilt hadgegom, hnt his contempt of rulea made him sometimes ia^ 
dolge a too great latitude of eajveisioa. 
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sure of tke Epic, of poenis on gn.yt mora! subjects, of ele- 
gies, ^c. The Spondee, a foot of two long syllables, wbea 
admitted into the Iambic measure, adds much to the solemni- 
ty of the movement. 

.. ^ , - • 

*' While the clear sun, rejoicing still to rise. 

In pomp rolls round immeasuipable skies.*' Dwight. 

The Dactyl, roUsrmmd, expresses beautifully the majesty 
of the sun in his course. • 

It is a general rule, that the more important syllables there 
are in a passage, whether of prose or verse, the more heavy 
is the style. Forezampte: 

A past, vamp'd, future, old, reviv'd new pieqe." 

Men bearded, bald, cowl'd, uncowl'd, shod, unshod." 

Such lines are desUtiite of melody, and are admissible only 
when they suit the sound to the sense. In the high burle8(|oe 
style, of which kind is Pope's Dunciad/they give the senti- 
ment an ironical air of importance, and from this circumstance 
derive a beauty. On the other hand, a large, proportion of 
unaccented syllables or particles, deprives language of energy; 
and it is this circumstance principally which in prose consti- 
tutes the difference between the grave historical, and the fa- 
miliar style. The greatest number of long syllables ever ad- 
mitted into a heroic verse is seven, as in the foregoing ; the 
smallest number is three. - 

" Or to a sad variety of woe." 

The Trochaic measure, in which every foot closes with a 
weak syllable, is well calculated for lively subjects. 

" Softly sweet in Lydian measures, 
Soon he sooth'd his soiil-to pleasures ; 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble, . 
Honor but an empty bi^ble," &c. 

The Anapestic measure, in which there are two short syl- 
lables to one long, is best adapted to express the impetuosity 
of passion or action. Sh^nstone has used it to great advan- 
tage in his inimitable pastoral ballad. It describes beautifully 
the strong and lively emotions which agitate the lover, and 
his anxiety to please, which continually hurries him from one 
object and one exertion to another. 
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'' I kave foond out a gift formy fjEor, 

I have fQiud where tlie wood pigeons breed ; 
Yet let me that |dunder fotSear, 

She will say 'twas a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er cotdd prove true, slle averr'd, \ 

Who could rob a poor bird of her- young: \ 

. And I lov'd her the more when I heard i 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue." 

The Amphibra'chic measure, in which there is a long sylla- 
ble between two short ones, is best adapted to lively comic 
subjects ; as in Addisoii's Rosamond, * . ' 

"Since conjugal passion * v 

Has come into fashion, 
And marriage so blest on the throne is, 

Like Venus I'll shine, > 

^ Be fond and be fine,. 
And Sir Trusty shall be my Adonis." 

Such a measure gives to sentiment a ludicrous air, and con- 
sequently is ill adapted to serious subjects. 

Great art may be used by a poet. in choosing words and 
feet adapted to his subject. Take the following. specimens : 

" Now here, now there, the warriors fall ; amain 

Groans murmur, armor sounds, and shouts convulse the plain." 

The feet in the last line are happily chosen. The slow 
Spondee, in the beginning of the vetse, fixes the mind upon 
the dismal scene*of woe ; the solemnity is heightened by the 
pauses in the middle of the second and at the end of the third . 
foot : but when the poet comes to shake the plains, he closes 
the line with three forcible iambics. " 

Of a similar beauty take the following example. 

" She all night long, her amorous descant sung." 

The poet here designs to describe the length of the night, 
and the music of the nightingide's song. The first 'he does 
by two slow spondees, and the last by four very rapid sylla- 
bles* 

The following lines from Gray's Elegy, written in a coun- 
try churchyard, are dbtinguished by a happy choice of words. 

" For who,to dumb forgetfuhiess a prey, 
Thii^ pleasing, «B3iioiis being e'er resigned ? 
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« Left the wann pfeoi»ols iA ihe cheesfiil day. 

Nor cast one Icii^vi^) Itngering look behind ?" 
The words longing ^nd lingering expMss most forcibly the 
reluctance with which mankind quit this state of existence. 
Pope has many besMes of this kind. 

. " And grace and reason, sense and virtue split, 
. , Withall the rash dexterity of wit." 

The mute articulations with which these lines end, express 
the idea of reniing asunder, with great energy and effect*. The 
words rash and dexterity are also judicioosly ehosen. 

In describing the delicate sensations of the most reftied 
love, he is remarkable for his choice of smooth flowing words* 
There are some passages in his Eloisa and Abelard, which 
are extended to a considerable leagthi without 4^ single mute 
consonant or harsh word. 



OP READING VERSE. 

With respect to the art of reading verse, we can lay down 
but a few simple rules ; httt these may perhaps be nseftd. 

X. Words should be pronounced as in prose and in con- 
Tersatim^ ; for reading is but rehearsing ano&er's conversa- 
tion. 

2. The empha^ should be observed as in prose. The 
voice should bound from accent to accent, uid no stress should 
; * be laid on little unimportant words, nor on weak syllables. 
.. 3. The sentential pauses should be observed as in prose; 
these are not aflfected by the kind of writing,- being regulated 
entirely by the eense* But as -the c^sutal and final pauses are 
designed to increase the melody of verse, the strictest atten- 
tion must be paid to them in reading. They mark a suspen- 
sion of voicer without rising or falling. 

To read prose well it is necessary to understand what Is 
read ; and to read poetry well, it is further necessary to un- 
derstand the structure of verse. For want of this knowledge, 
most people read all verse like the Iambic pleasure; The 
Ailowittg are pure Iambics. 

^* Above how high progressive life inay go } 
Around how wide, how deep extend below T 
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It is so eBBf to lay an accent on every second syllable, that' 
any school boy can read ^is_ measure with tolerable ptopnety. 
But the misfortune is, that when a habit of reading this kind 
of meter is once formed, persons do not vary their manner to 
suit other measures; Thiis, in rdciting^e following line, 

" Load the tall bark, and launch into the main," 

many people would lay the accent on eveify second syllable ; 
and thus read; our poetry becomeis the most monotonous and 
ridiculous of all poetry in the world. 

Let the following line be repeated without its pauses, and 
it loses its principal beauty. . 

'' Bdid, H^ a hero, lis a virginniild." ' 

So in the following. 

^* Reason, the card,' but passion is the gale." 

« From storms, a shelt^l*, And from heat a shade." 

The harmqny is, in all these instances, improved much by 
the semi-pauses, and at the same time the sense is more clearly 
mderstood.* 

Considering the difficulty of foading verse, it is not sur- 
prising to find but few who are proficients in this aft. A 
knowledge of the structure of verse, of the several kinds of 
feet) of &e nature and use of Ihe^ final, the oesnral^ and the 
semi-cesural pauses, is essential to a gracefulmanner of read- 
ing poeticy; and even this, without the best e»iinples, will 
Jiardly effect the purpose* It is for ^is reason that children 
should not be permitted to read poetry, of the more difficult 
kind) without the best examples for them to imitate. They 
frequently contract, in early life, either a monotony, or a sing 
song cant, which^ wjben growa into ^ habiti is seldom ever 
era&ated. 

20* 
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CHAPTER XX. 



EXPLANATION OF PREFIXES, AFFIXES OR SUE- 
FIXES, AND TERMINATIONS. 

A PREFIX is a letter or syllable set at the beginning of a word. 
An affix or sufix is a letter or syllable added lit the end of a 
>yord. 

The prefixes >nd affixes have cai;h a definite signifitsation 
^nd particular use in composition with words ; but are not 
used except in composition ; and,ln some instances, they hsTe 
lost their particular significancy. 

[L. stands fw Latia, imA S^Jhr Saxoa;] 

Af in some words, denotes <m, as in afooty ashore ; in others, > 
in, as abed ; in others, (^ as alight,— or from, as away; in 
others, at <Hr toward, as aback ; in others, at or on^ as afar, 
aloft, In^some words it is a corruption of the Saxon ge, 
and ha»no specific meaning, but it may give force to a word, 
as i,n alnde^ abet, awake, aware. In some cases it is used to 

^ form an adverb or modifier ; as in afresh, agape, ago, anew, 
awhile. In many derivatires from the €rreek, it is VLprmae 
tive ; that is, it deprives a word of its positive meaning, and 
gives it a negative signification : as in apathy, want of feel- 

Ab, abs, L. signifies ^om, denoting separation, departure, re- 
jection, or aversion ; as in abscond, abstract, abstain, abhor, 
abjure. 

Ad J L. denotes to, toward, ox union, closeness ; as in address, 
advance^ adjoin, adhere. Prefixed to w<Nrds beginning with 
c,f,g, %, n,p, s, ry and t, the letter d is changed into these 
letters. Thtis for adeede, we write accede; and thus we 
^ write affix, aggregate^ aUude, announce, appeal, assent, arrive, 
attract, 

iim,L. am or^mib, S. emb, 6reek,-atnpAi, signi^es tdfout, around, 
as in ambient, surrounding ; osrAit, ambuldi^, 

Jinte, L. before^ as in Qsidemd»x to {[o before ; antedate, to date 
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before the trae^time ; on^tjpo/e, to take before; In ancestor, 
an-is 9L contraction oi ante, antecessor. 

Be^ S. contracted from big, denotes nearness, closeness, as in 
beset, besiege ; or it xaKy give more force to a verb, as in be* 
dew, bedaub;, bedeck. In most words it seems to have little 
or no effect on the meaning. To dim, is td make dim, the 
same sense as that of bedim. It sometimes serves to form 
a verb from a noun, as in befriend, betroth, benight. Some- 
times it varies the sense of a verb, as in become, behave, bC' 
stow. In some cases he, united with words, forms a pre- 
position^ as in before, behind, below, beyond. These are 
called prepositions, because they are -followed by words in 
the objective case ; as before me, behind me, below him, bc' 
yond them. Be, in modem English, is changed into by, the 
preposition. But in because, the Saxon spelling is retained. 
Because is by cause, which is not a preposition nor a con- 
junction, for it is followed by the preposition o/"; because of 
the cold, because of the rain. Because^ then, is a compound 
word, and rav^e is a Doun. 

Bi, for bis, denotes twoj a« in b^old, two-fold ^ biform, btcorn, 
b^. 

By, S.-5e, denotes nearness ; as by the house, &y atree ; a 5y- 
stander, one wha standjs near. It denotes close, narrow, or 
aside, in the word by-way. In the word by-law, by-word, by 
is from the Swedish .and Danish bye, a town or village. 
By-law is a town law ; by-word is a town or common word. 
As a preposition, by is nearly equivalent to through, denot- 
ing msans,aT instrument; as by peace, by prosperity a nation 
is blessed. In the phrase gck>d by, or bye, bye d^notes|)af ^- 
ing, OT departure, the original sense of the verb from which 
it is derived. Good bye, signifies a wish of good departure 
or going, like farewell, go well, may your going l^e pros- 
perous. . . 

Circum, h*^ about, around ; as in drcktmference', the line that 
goes.ioundf or bounds a circular body ; drcumnatHgate, to 
8ail.Tound. Hence, cirehf circulate. 

Co, con, com, L. with, togetJier, denoting union, nearness, or a 
joining : as in company, concert, cohere, cotemporary, copart- 
ner, commingle, conjoin, confederate. Before I, the letter n 
i» changed to ^, as in coUect. Before r, it is changed to r, 
as in correct. 
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Omwter^contrai L. against, in oj^mgitian; B»m eokntertady to 
act m opposition ; contradict, to deny what bfts Seen said ; 

to gainsay. 

Dcj L. denotes yrom, departptrc^ separation, downward i> as in 
debark, to go from a ship ; decamp, decompose^ decease, de- 
base, descend, degrade. Bnt de is sometimes u6ed without 
these precise meanings, as in devMan', denote, deplore, 

Di, for dis, L. denotes from, separation ; hence extension, ex- 
pansion, as in dilate, Xo enlarge ; diminish^ to take from, to 
lessen ; divert, to turn from ; divide, divest^ divorce^ diverge. 

DiSf L. denotes from, as in dism&unt ; or separcUion; scatter- 
ing, as in dissipate. Hence its more general use & to give 
a negative sense to words ; as to disbelieve, not to helieye ; 
disable, disloyal, dishonor, , But in some -words it has not 
these precipe sense^. Before /the letters is changed into 
/, as in differ, diffident. 

Du, for duo, L. two ; as in jduplicity, duplicate, from plica, or 
pleams^ a fold. 

E, Ex, L. from, out of, as in educe, to draw out ; elect, to 
choose out ; e^Bcepti emit, emerge, exkaici excretion — Ex dkr 
notes 8{H:eading out, in expand ; passing from, 9S^ ex- 
change; going boyondi m exceed; rising from, in eXait. In 
foreign languages,^^ has been changed into s, as in estrange, 
estray, from the French. It is sometimes changed to ee, as 
in eccentric, 

Eni French for Latin, in^ denotes tn^ on, ti/xw, as in encumber, 
to place a load or weight upon ; enroll, to place in a roll 
or register ; endofv, ^entetil, entangle* In 'many words it is. 
changed into m, as in enmloyi enAeOish, embolden^ embark. 

Extra, L. without, beyond, as in extraordinary, beyond the 
usual order or common course. Extravagant, extravasated. 

Fore, S. denotes m/^ofi^, as in fore-door ; in advance, in (dace, 
as in foremost, forerun ; in time preceding, as to foretell, 
to predict. It signifies, also, at the head^ in the first n^ 

• or ptetce, as ^e foreman of a jury. In^^i^o, it has a neg- 
ative- sense, like ybr, thfU is, to forbear to have or enjoy. 

For, S. contracted frcHn fore^ denotes properly toward ; as to 
saiiy^r France.; to the benefit of; as a present y^r the gov- 
ernor ; in. a bad sfensoj as penalty y<>r a crime ; beeausa^ on 
account of; as a x&mta^for sertrices ; he groined/xfr pdn ; 
in the place of, in exchange ; as to give silver /br not^s. .In 
thoae senses and others, for is a preposition. In compound 



ti¥Q «eiu»e ; ^u» ten forget, ioloM yfhAi was in memory ; to' 
forbid^ t^ hid mt to do ; ferse^k^gfiMrgive, * 

Jdy L. denotes like, (Gr. eidos,) as flohd, like a'fiower ; lupid, 

- like light. . . - 

fy. It, depptes wukint into, ttmang ; as to inahse^ in^ase^ to shut 
in ; to inkaie^ tQ draw in ; also,^(9n, upan^ as to indors^'^ to 
write on the hack of a paper; to infiictl to lay jipon ; tn- 
cumbent. ^q$Oj as tQ incUne^ ins(^e. Most generally, 
in pirefi^ed gives a word a negative sense, like t^» and not, 
as inabiliij/^ want of ability ; incapa^Uy incautious^ it^^m- ^ 
mo4^. When the principal vf prd begins with b, n^, or ^, the 
letter |» is changed into m, as in tm^(n(7&r, imJbihey immoral, 
impair. Before I it is changed into /, as in illegcd ; before . 
r in|Q r, as in irreguhr^ In a few wprds it i^ changed ipto 
g, as.ipi ignorancey ignoble. In worcjs from thei French, in 
is often chsmged into (?^ and 6^« 

ix^y h. am(nkg9 as in wl^mi^, interpose,' interfere; also, be- 
tweeny as in interline, interleave, and interchange ; hence to 
ftt$tp» forbid) S9 to if(Uerdi^, In^r is changed to enter i^ en- 
terprise, entertain, 

Intr^, if^rpy Ij, withiny amo^gy as introduce. ^ 

Maly L. denotes evil, badt f^ in malcontenty maladministratian, 

imhu^t. 

Mis, St' i^MtPJ^ mistake, error, wrong ; as in misapply, to ap- 
ply tQ a wrong purpose ; f»t>^Ae, to take in a wrong sense 
py planner. . 

Mos,ti^ added to e;i:pi:9ss th^ furthest extent-, as in utmost, yp- 
permo^t- 

K0», Ij. t^, is pr^fi^ed to vf 0^49 to give. them a nfigative 
Wftamng; .as in nonTq^tendanee, nfin-re^idenc^, n(ms^n^§. 

Ob, L. denotes before,. in front, against, toward; as in object, 
^at wbiph is before us ; ^posite, that to which the eye pi: 
mind is directed ; obtrude, to thrust forward ; obvious, ai if 
before the eyes; obstruct, to oppose or stop— to object* 
But ivi pany wpids ob lo^es ^h^se meanings, a^ in abt^fit^ 
-oik^i obiigue., oblige. B before c is changed to c, as in pc- 
fu^ ; before / into/, as in ffffendi offense, office ; intq p be- 
ffi'o^t)»9 in oppo^^i before t intp Sy as ia ostensible. 

CM) d^QPfes ^btQii^i beyond, eo^cess; as in put-breaky out'C^t, 
QUtimist, mtl-bmofy ouftfi<!^pky piu-w^ilkf out-sail, out-Uve, 
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Ovefy denotes ehavsy in i^ace or^offiee ; as inikwr-arcA, m^ 

look^ over-'see ; also beyond, as in owtr'Uap ; alsO tootnueh^ or 
eixeesSi as in over 'burden, itver^charge ; also ^umm^^ as in 
overset. 

Per, L. denotes through, over the whole, or ^ ; as in perforate, 
to bore through; perambulate, to walk through or over the 
whole ; peradventure, by chance. But in many words, the 
exact meaning of this word does not appear, or is notob- 
TioUs. In pervert, it signifies aside, to turn aside. This 
word is nsed by itself in the sense of 6y, as in per cent., by 
the hundred ; per^annum, by the year ; per se, by himself, 
by itself, &c. In peroxyd, per denotes the utmost degree 
of oxydation. The letter r of this word is changed to iin 
pellucid, ' * 

Pre, L. prae, before, in time, as to precede, to go before ; m 
rank, as in jTre-emtnence, first degree of eminence ; president, 
&c. ; forward, as in precipitate, hasty ; before-'mentioned, as 
in premises. But in many words these significations do not 
appear. 

Post, L. after, as in postscript^ what is written after ; postdate, 
to date afler the true time. ^ 

Pretery L. beyond^past, as in preterm^, to' pass by, or omit; 
preternatural, beyond what is natural. 

Pro, L. before, forth, forward, as in proceed, to go forward ; 
provide, to seek beforehand ; prominent, standing out or 
forth ; protrude, promote, produce. In some words it has 
lost its precise meaning. In proconsul, it signifies y^, tn- 
stead of; so in pronoun, a word in the place of a noun.* 

Re, L. denotes return, or backward : hence agcdn, repetition, 
as in rc'oct, to .return a,cdon ; re^adom, re-ecM, But in many 
words, it has lost its precise meaning, as in receive^ remove, 
repose, resolve, recommend. 

Retro, L. backward, as in retrospect, a looking back ; retrc 
grade, a moving backward. 

Se, L. denotes separation, as in seclude, secede, 

Stib, L. under, in place or quantity, or in rank : in place, as 
in ^^'ocen^, lying under ; subterranean, under the surface of 
llhe earth ; In quantity or degree, as in sub^aeid, moderate- 
ly acid ; in power or rank, as in subaltern, subordinate .« also 
in the place of, as in substitute. In subdivide it signifies to 
divide again or into smaller parts. The leUer b of this 
word is changed into /in sftfer ; into m in summon ; into p 
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in suppose ; into s in suspefid, suop$ctf ind ottt)ST8 1 and- into 
giii suggest, 
Subter^ L. ttfulery and henee eraaion ; this appears in suhtef* 

SvpsTj L. (Aovejover, excess ; as in svpenAound, This^ prefix 
has, in the French language, been contracted into swr^ as in 
surpasSy sufprise, survey, survive. 

Supra, L. above, as in s^pramundane, above the world. 

Trams, h. from side side, aver, beyond, across; from one to 

. another, M in transgress^ to go beyond law ; transpkait, to 
plant in another place ; transeend, to ascend beyond others ; 
transmute, to change from one thing to another ; transfer, as 
to convey from one to another, ft is abbreviated (or from 
another language) in fro^tfct, ^r^jpojf. 

Un, is equivalent to not, and much used like in, to give words 
a negative sense; as in unacceptable, not , acceptable. It 
also denotes to undo what has been done, as in \mbina, 
uTibar, , 

Ultra, \a. further, beyond, and to the extreme point ; as ia ultra* 
• montane, beyond the mountains ; uUraism, a pushing to ex- 
tremes. It is abbreviated into ul/mor, uiittm<2^6. 

Up^ denotes risingy as in uplift; sustaining, as in uphold ; and- 
turning over, as in itpset, ■ ' 

Withy in stnetness, denotes ^^mntng-; hence in meeting objects, 
it denotes moving or standing against them, whence opposi- 
tion ; Ss in withstand ; as we say, stand to him. It signi- 
fies, idso, retaining, as in withhold, and baek, backward, as in 
tnthdrtHo, 



OTHER WORDS IN ENGLISH COMPOUNDS. 

De^f L. signifies ^2^, as in demise, a half-tone. 

Duo, L. two, as in duodecimo, two and ten, that is, twelve ; 
twelve leaves to a sheet. 

Hemi, and semi, from the Greek, signify half, as isk hemisphere, 
half a sphere ; ^fimt-ofintKi^, half yearly. 

Multy multi, L. multus, expresses many, as in multiform, hav- 
ing many forms. So in multiply, to make many. 

Prime, primo, L. first, as inptimeval^ primogeniture. 

Quad, L. denotes ybur, as inqutidrupk, fourfold. 

Quart f L. (signifies four or fourth^ as ^uarto^ a book with, ahft^^ 
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pi^l^g km 1m»m ; fMfrsten, aa ^ne, rttimiiig •tisstf foorth 

day. ' . 

Q^fiifli^, L,Jiiie» as it quinqu^fllvej iiaviag fi¥e valx#8. 
^iap, L. sex J as iiv ^toen,,8ix and ten. , 
§0pt,.lf seven^ as in f^pl^to/, once ia sev^n years. 
Oct^ L. «t^Al,.a» in octavo, a book with eight leaves to a sheet 
Nona, L. nuM, as in nonag§sinmlf Jiineteenth. 
Dec, (iec^mi L. ten, ma^ia 4eemai, tenft. ^ 

{/niy L^ 0O«i as in iiii|^mi> one spond ; umfonnj of one foKQi* 



PREFIXES FBOM TtlE GREEK LANOUA0E, AND 

OTHER INITIAL WORDS IN COMPOUNDS. 

«. • • • • 

%, aotnefynes de'notes destitution, and ^^veis a negative sense, 

as in anonymous, without a name ; apathy ^ without feeling , 

atheism, disbelief of a God. 
An, has sometimes the sense of wftnt or destitution, as in an- 

archy, want of government, confusion. 
Amphi, about, around, as in amphitheater. Hence, in Snglisb} 

it is used to express two or both, as in an^hibidus, living in 

two elements, air and water. It is contracted in ambiguous, 

which, signifies doubtful, equivocal ; andidextrbtts signifies 

using both hands with equal ease. 
Ana, signifies again, anew, as in anabaptism. 
:Ar<;A, signifies rAte/) as in arch'dttke,'arch-bish(^. Before a 

vowel ch have the sound of k, as in architect ; "before a 

consonant, these letters have the English sounds as in arch* 

bishop. 
Anti, against, noting bp{)Ositio»j as in antf-ckrist, one who 

opposes Christ or the christian religion; afUidote, anti' 

climax, aAtiipode. But in an^t^dr$r it has the s^nseqf Ante, 

before. 
Apo, signifies from, off, as in apostate, one who forsakes his 

faith or sect $ aposth, one sent, a messenger. 
Dia, through, as in diameter, diaphanous, 
Bpi, signines on, upon, as in t^taph, an inscription on a radnu- 

ment ; epidemic, a disease upon a people, common. 
Eu, denotes welli good, as in eulogy, praise ; eudiometer, et/cA^- 

rist, ' ; . - . • 
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Hepta, sewn^^s in kepkt^^uMrdj system of sevsn swmdsih^ 

' Uarcky, gov^rnixieiit of sfiveiL kings.: . - . 
Hetero^ other ^ d^erentj as in heterodooo^ other doctrine than thai" 

of the scripture ; heterogeneous^ of a diffcirent kind. 
JB^mo, /tibe^ ^'f^ar, as in A()f7tog«M^t(i«, of a like kind^ 
HeXy six, as in hexahediroi^ a figure of six equal sid^s ; hexagwif 

hexagonal, hexaped. . 
Hie, sacred, as in hierarchy,, sacred order. 
Hydra, hydro, wsier, as in hydropical^ having the dropsy; 

hyiromel, water and honey ; hyUrography, hydrophohy. 
Hyper^ ahovej ^itx h^erMicaif ^jsAggeisted; hypereriticdi^ 

over critical. 
Hypo, underyBMifL hypocrite^ one who dissembtea ; kypat,hBW\ 

supposition^ , ^ 

ZiUho, st&ne, as in litfu>grapky, engraving on stone* 
Mwiyfnmo, sole, hence one, sa ixk pionos^lahhf a wotd oi one 
. syllable ; monarchy^ governnient by one person ; monoehord^ 

monotonous* 
MetOf beyond^ over, from ohe to another, as in meUtphysies, a 

science beyond physics ; vtetaphor, one word for another, 

similitiide ; »ie^a»u^Ao.nV change fiom one form to another 
Oc^a, eight, a%.in octagon, a. figure of eight angles and sides ; 

oct€thedron, ^ figure of eight equal Sides ; octaoe, odaioo, 
Ortho, straight, right, as in orthography, right spelling ; &r^ 

^Ao^y^-r^t pronunciation. 
0«y, acidj as' in oxyd, shaip, acute ; so in oxygon, a figure 

with; acute angles. . 

Por^i, beyond, as in |Nira<laa;v beyond opinion, seeming , absurd- 
ity ; paraphrase^ ample explanation^ or comment by the side 

of another writing ; pearagraph, part of a writing beyond or 

by the side of another. < 
Periy aroundy&s in periphery, the line round a circular bpdy ; 

perifmeumony, an infiammations around or near the lungs ; 
.' jMrv>Arair^f c^Quit of words, ^irouploctition^ 
Penia,pente, ^ve^ SM in pentachord, an instrument' with five 
^ sttdngs ; pentagon^ petUahedraly pentficost* 
Poly<f many^ as in polysyllable, polygon, polyhedron^ polyteehines. 
Pro0rfirsti chief , ikS in prdto-martprj prototype, patothonoiary* 
Pseudo, false, not genuine, as vnpseudo'pr^het^pseuiology. 
Pyr,fire, s.s-v^^pyrateehnics, the art of making roekets and 

ofter fire«works. 
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Syn, mkk, UgmheTj as ht synod, syh0nyintSynagr>gti^ ; so ia 
syncKronaus, being at tlie same time. Bc^te I, n is changed 
into t, as in sylkihle, s^logism r before m^ into m, syrt^^ 
symphamy^ -sifmmeiryy sympathy, ^ 

7H three, as in itknfwd, every three years, dr once in thre^ 

• years; ttiangk^ a fignre with three angles. 



TERMINATIONS OF NAME8 OR NOUNS. 

^0| French, clenotes descent crrekaianytLS in pairentQge ; sMe, 

" as in bondage, vasstdc^e ; or a whole class or ordery'^is ha- 

tano^ey peerage ; or toll, fee, commission, as in butlerage, hro- 

kera^yforriage^ posU^i s^dwtge^ dothige. But ^ere are 

. exceptions, as .Aom^y rkonage, heritoge, and o^ers. 

Al, denotes act, as in arrival, recital, renewal; the act c/fmri' 
^^9 ^ceiting^ renewing, So^ia proposal^ reoiwd. Observe, 
■■ the final ecKf the words is dn^pped before id. 

An, or ion, ^^otes person, as in dvUian, a professor of the 
civil law ; so in comedianj librarian* In some words, this 
termination denotes one of a sect or party In religioas be-*' 
lief , aa in Arminian, Socinian, Trinitarian. 

Af, er, or^ denotes person or agent, as in liar, friar, placer, 
broker ; actor ^ instructor^ Ktisiior. These terminations are 
from the SaxOn toer or Latin vir, a man ; and vsnidly indicate 
the masculme gender. But er and or are need in somo words 
ibr a pcrsoo. of either sexj as in tseadker^ visitor. ^ In like 
manner, er has come loi denote things without life, implying 
agency or instrumentality, as in folder, girder, gt&oer, kemg' 
er^lewBT^ ; In law a/nd mercailtile terms^ ^ or or denotes t& 
person who performs an act, and ee the person to whom an 
act is done, as mortgtmr^ one who giTes a mortgi^ ; mort' 
gagee,ihh pteson to iraoin a mortgage is giv«n. • So bader, 
bailor, AiAoailee; payer, payes;^ assigtifiryOSS^neo^;; indors* 
er, drldorsee* , , 

Ard, German, Swedish and Danish, art; DutcSi, >aar^, denotes 

k^d, sort, genius, temper^ hence particular character from 

habity-as in drunkard, One who habituaflly drivycs to excos»| 

sluggard, niggard, dotard. Bastard and kagoM m^ipe neef^ 

Moos. 



TERMINATIONS^ OF NllHBS OR HO^irNS. 9t9 

■ • 

4^ firom tba Latin paasiy^ paxticii4e, ddaot«ft persoa, as ill 

legaUtadpoetae, novitiate, associate. 

Cidcy from the Latin, denotes a killing, or murderer, as injMir- 
ricide, one who kilb his parents ; fratriciSe, me who kills 
his brother. 

Dmn, S. denotes junsdictiop, limits of authority, and the e^Et^t 
of territ(»y over which it is /^xelrcised, as in dukedomf the 
land of a duke; kingdom, popedom* Added to adjectives, 
<2oin denotes state, as vu freedom, wisdom, i^ state of being 
free or wise. ' . 

Ess, added to a name, denotes a female, as in heir, kskess ; 
^lion, lioness. 

Head, hood, S. had, Germzn, heit, denotes a^te ; as in .Ood' 
head, boyhood, chUdhood, brotherhood, undowhood. 

Ism^ from the Greek, denotes sta^e, as in tmism, the state of 
being true ; act or practice, as in favoritism, vandalism ; ' 
characteristic act or word, as in vulgarism ; peculiar idiom 
or style, as in atticism ; particular tenets or doctrine, as in . 
atheism, deism, cdtholmsm, pal0h0ism, stoicism, ' 

1st, from the Greek, denotes a person of a particular sect, or 
creed, as in atheistypkUonist, ptqnst,methodist ; or it denotes 
office, profession, or occupation, as in ^]irM^,^£H(ma^ff I9 ea;- 

orcist. . 

/^, denotes one of a nation, tribe^or sect, as in Israelite, Amr 

(monite, Jacobite, Levite, In mineralogy, it denotes apecies, 
as lignite, fossil wopd. In chimisiry^ it denotes a salt ibmit 
ed by the union of an acid with another substance, as . in 
sulphite, a combination of an acid with sulphur. 

Ix, from t)ie Latin, denotes a female^ as in egoomfrUc, adminis- 
tratrix* 

Ment, from the Latin, denotes states, act, or effect, as in iu^ust'^ 
mej^t, debase^atefU, acquirement. 

Lock, denotes unions as in mdlock ; ot that which fiutens, as 

inpadlock. 
^ Mony, from the Latin, denotes state, as in matrimony, the mar- 
ried state. Bat In testimony it denotes the act of testify- 
ing.* Exceptions, aliifwny, 0efenkmy, ^ 

Ness, S. denotes state or qualities, 9i& freshness, state of being 
&eisl^ ; artkssnesSf h0ppines9, dire/^mss, 

Retf is a termin^tipn |^(»n to words in diimistrf , denoting ia 
substance . combined .i^ith an. alkaline^ ! eavAty, or jnekidiie 
base, as sulphuret^ from sulphur ; carburet, from carbon. 
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Bieirick^ S, denotes territory with jmisdiction, or sutboritir, 

as in hishopriCf the diocese of a bishop, the extent of bis 
- authtfrity. 
Ship^ S.staiey office, dignity^ employment ; as in woTshxp, hrt 

ship, ladyship, apprenticeship, consulship, stewardship, 
Wie, tetdl, S. denotes the district in which one has authority, 

as in haUiwiek, the district in which a bailif has authority, 
lire, t^e, den<Ae« act ex state, as in exposure, procedure, eap' 

ture, expenditiurei But the exceptions are very numerous, 

as ligature, legislature, vesture, measure, treasure, and many 

others* 
Ty, L. tas, French te, denotes state, condition, as liberty, the 

state of being firee. 
Tion, si(m, L. iio, sio, denotes state or act, ks moiion, state of 

moTing ; division, state of b^ing divided, or act of dividing. 



DIMINUTIVES. 

Ling, added to a noun, denotes a small one of the kind ; as in 

duckling, sucklings witling. 
Kin, also denotes a small one of the kind, as in lambkin. 
Ock, or oc, is also diminutive, as in hiUoc, In bullock, it has 

lost this meaning. 
Et, is used also as diniintttive, as in floweret^ floret, fiaskeU 

billet. • 

Note, Some of the prefixes and tenbinations uniformly 
give to ^fxxt^% a definite signification, such as ante, anti^ super, 
and post, less, ne^s. But in many cases this is not the net, 
and to obtain a clear knowledge of the meanings of wotds, 
the student must resort to a correct dictionary. 



{ 



. TERMINATIONS OF ADJECTIVES. • 

Adjectives, or attributes, are words which express the qual- 
ities of tl&igB, or the supposed qualities ; those properties 
which are asoribed to them. . They thejrefore always refer to 
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4lie names of tbe things expressed or described, and are not 

used except in connection with nouns. 

Ahlcy ibU^ L. kabilis^ fit, suitable. These terminations are the 
slme, one used chiefly in words of our native language ; 
the other in derivatives from the Latin. They primarily 
express /)ot<7er, ^^ne^^, which is expressed by the words^ 
that may or can be^ 2ls in attainable, that may or can be at- 
tained ; perceptible, that may or cap.be perceived. But in 
many words, adjectives with these endings express positive 
qualities, not that mayi^ be^ bu^ that actually ar^, as agreeable, 
that is, pleasing ; palatable, affable^ capable^ reasonable, 

Al, from the Latin, expresses quality, as in general, liberal ; or 
pertaining to, as humeral, pertaining to the shoulder ; con- 
sisting of, ^LS^in material^ consisting of matter ; musical, po- 
litical. ' ' ' 

An, from the French and Latin, is chiefly used to express 
something belonging^to a country, as European manners, 
Gallican church, Grecictn history This termination ex- 
presses also what belongs to a sect, as in Epicilrean ; or to 
a pierson, as in H^rcv^ean. • •• 

Ant, ent, from the Latin participlie of the present tense, denotes 
qitality^ as in abundant, the quality of abounding ; excellent, 
eminent, protuberant, inherent. The nouns connected with 
these adjectives end in once, ence, as in abundance, emi- 
nence. 

Ar, ary, from the Latin, denotes ^aleYy; or pertaining /a, as in 
lineary pertaining to a line ; salutary, the quality of being 
safe, or promoting health. Adversary, epistolary, plenary^ 
muscular, globular. , 

Ate, from the Latin passive participle, .denotes ^t/alify, as in 
intimate, the quality of being near, in friendship or knowl- 
edge. Deliberate, insensate. Nouns connected with adjec- 
tives of this termination, end in cy, as in intimacy. 

En, This termination is added to a few nounlg, making adjec- 
tives that express their qualities or substance, as linen, con- 
sistfng of flax ; woolen, golden, brazen, tbooden. 

Fold, S. denotes J^m^/^, as in ^ur/a/J, four double; tenfold. 

Form, L. expresses likeness, sameness, shape, as in uniform, 
having the like or same form; multiform, hsLving many 
forms. . • 

FuL for fully denotes /u/?ne^^, abounding, plenty, as in bowiH- 
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ful, wonderful Or it expresaes the quality, as in ^a/^, 
thankful. 

Icy icai, from the Latin, tc, Sax., ^, like, denotes containing, 
or pertaining to, as in mii^'ca/,. pertaining to or contaioing 
music ; biblical, public. It is often used merely to express 
quality, as in economical, fai^ic. 

He, from the Latin, denotes power or tendency ; that may or 
can be ; as in ductUe^ihaX mB.y be drawn ; flexile, ihoX may 
be bent. It also expresses mere> quality, as in juvenile, ex- 
pressing the qualities of youth ; ;mm2&,4xe qualities ofboys, 
that which belongs to' boyhood. ' 

Ish, S. ise, German t>cA, Danish isjkj expresses likeness, or the 
qtiaUties of , 9.9 in heathenish, like the heathen, or having the 

• same qualities. It also expresses a smal^ degree of the 

• quality of the adjective to which it is added, as in whitish, 
yellowisk. Added to a noun, it denotes a moderate degree, 
as in feverish, saltish; or quality; as in slavish^ roguish, 
childish* ■ 

/t;«, from the Latin, T'renchjt/) tve, denotes adapted to, that 
serves to, and hence giving. or performing, s^a in distributive, 
serving to distiibute ; instruetivei, serving to instruct, or af- 
fording instiruction. But it also denotes containing or#con- 
veying, as in abusive^ containing abuse ; also an act com- 
plete, as in abortive ; and quality, as in active, adhesive, at- 
tentive ; and it has a passive sense in the phrase, adoptive 
son, a son adopted, f 

Less, S. laes, from lessan^ to loose, to free ; German los, de- 

• notes separation, deprivation, as in artless, without art ; help- 
less, hopeless, fatherless, motherless, 

Jjike, ly,S. lie, lice;. German lich; Dutch lyk ; Swedish and 

Danish Zt^. This is, the 'English like, as in Godlike ; and 

it i^ conitsicied to Jy in godly, homely. 
Dry, from the Latin, denotes containing or giving, as in stuwi*- 

tory, containing or giving, advice ; so in hortatory^ advisiyry; 

also consisting in, ^a infianmatory, 
Ous\ L. osus, French, c«4i?, euse, expresses quality ; containing, 

as in gracious, containing jx manifWting graced glorious, 

joyous, cautious,, decorous, famous, piteous. 
Ow, S. ew, contracted from^, or ag, eg, ig, denotes likeness 

or quality, as in yellow, mellovn. 
Some, S, sum- Thi^ iy the English some^ denpting.a portion, 

degree, or quantity ; but usually, in composition, it denotes 
^/^ as toilsome, full of toil *, delightsome is nearly the same 
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fts deUghiftd'. In wkolespme, it denotes tending to make 

whole ; that is, to give health. 
Ty, in twenty i thirty, <^c: is the Saxon fig-, Welsh dig, Greek 

dekfi, LaUft decern, ten. Twenty is ft^^enn or twaiuy two, and 

n^, ten. 
y, S..and' German ig-, ^Greek eikos, like 5 denotes having or 

eontnuing, as in Aea2^%, having health ^ bloody, heavy ^ 
. drmry, sorry, wealthy. 



TERMINATIONS AND. PREFIXES OF VERBS, 

Ate is an endingc tisnally in verbs, from the Latin passive 
participle, ending in alus. Thus, from the Latin advocatus, 
we have advocate, and tor advocate ; from deliberatus^we have 
tp deliberate. All verbs signify to do, make, act, or suffer^ 
something expressed by the Mrord, except the substantive 
vert), which signifies merely to be, to exist, as, I am^ thoa 
art, he is; we, ye, they arc. 

En. The French en, from tKe Latin in, is pre^xed fo adjec-' 
^es to fbrni verbs ; as from large, to enlarge ; able, to en-* 
able ; or it is prefixed to nouns for the like purpose ; as ta 
(fncAain, enforce, engulf, encamp. Tbis prefix often gives forg^ 
or intensity to the action expressed by the verb. It is, ift 
nlfitny words, changed into em, as in empower, embroil, 

lae. ' This termination, from the Latin and Greek izo, give9 
to the verb the sense of make ;*as to legalize, to make legaL 
But the de^hibn of ^e verb does not always admit the 
word make; for to sympathise is not to make, but to feel sym- 
padiy; In apostatize, it is not to make an apostate, but to^ 
he&t become an apostate. This termination is often writteni 
ise, froin'lhe Pirench ; but I have uniformly written it ize. 
When the original word ends itt a vowel, the letter t is pre* 
'-feed to ize, as in dogma^ dogmatize ; stigma, stigmatize^ 
But this letter should never be prefixed when the principal 
word ends wirh a consonant* Hence systemize is the cor-* 
i?ect orthogra|)hy of the verb, from system. When y end* 
a noiin, this- letter is changed- into i, as geometry^ geome^ 
tme. 
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Py. This terminatioa of veibs is from the Ladn fa6iby tdmake 
as in fortify^ fortis, strong, an^ facio, to makoi The y inl 
this termination has its first or long sound. 

Bn, This is seen as a termination in a few verbs, as in %^i 
en, hearken, betoken, listen^ awaken. An is the regular ter^ 
mination of all verbs in the Saxon, as at is 6f all verbs iii 
the German and Dutch. Thus, hecrcniauy or kyrcnian, ii 
the Saxon spelling of hearken. The most generic mode r^ 
forming verbs from nouns is to prefix the word to. Tin 
irom- favor, we have io favor; fashionj to fashion ; .farm, 
farm ; flock, U) flock. 



REFLECTIONS ON CLOSINtJ THE AUTHOR'S 

LlTERAigr LABORS. 

The foundation** of private and public happiness is genuim 
religion) consisting' in supreme love and reverence of tb 
Creator and Governor of the universe.* Without this religion, 
a nation may be great in population, great 'in wealth, and 
great in military strength; but it will be corrupt in morals, 
degraded in character, and distracted with factions. \ Thisnj 
the order of God's moral government, as firm as his throne, 
«nd unchangeable as his purpose. 

Sin is the source of all evils, personal, civil, social, and 
|lilitical. Men know this truth ; diey feel it ; they acknowH' 
edge it in theory ; yet most men continue in the practice of it; 
they sin knowingly and willfully ; and unless wrested by Di- 
vine interposition, they live in sin, and die in sin. 

It is impossible fot a wicked man^ or a wicked natiod to be 
happy. Sin destroys private peace and pul^ic tranquility; 
it is the cause of all political disorders ; it has destroyed^ every 
free government ever formed ; it will* destroy, every free gov- 
ernment which men can devise ; it has produced war with 
all its hoyifors, from the beginning of the. world ; it has filled 
the earth with confusion and calamity ; . and its end is to doom 
men to eternal perdition. 

There is but one way to secure peace of conscience, and 

the peace of society ; but one way to secure civil a^nd political 

rights ; but one way to secure everlasting felicity ; this is 

God'a own way ; it is piescfibeiVj \i\%\xx^sN^x^^i^ decree; 

*^ is in entire obedience to his Xatws. 
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